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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Clifford 
R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Harvey, Dague, Lovre, 
Belcher, McIntire, Harrison, Poage, Abernethy, Albert. and Folk. 

Also present : senator Cooper of Kentu ‘ky and Representatives 
Cecil M. Harden and Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH HARVEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Harvey. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. It is certainly 
a great privilege for the House Committee on Agriculture to have 
this group of Indiana farmers and farmers’ wives here with us today 
I am Congressman Harvey, a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, from Indiana. We have with us this morning quite a 
delegation of the committee. 

I am going to introduce them to you first of all so that you will 
know who they are, and the State from which they come. I believe 
most of them have nameplates before them so that you can positively 
identify them for future reference. 

I do want to introduce first of all one of our Indiana delegates who 
is also majority leader, our own Hoosier, Charlie Halleck. We are very 
happy that you could be with us here today, Charlie. I will intro- 
duce our members now, and I will skip our chairman, if I may, for 
the present. . 

First, W. R. Poage, of Texas: Jim Polk, of Ohio: Bob Harrison, of 
Nebraska: Carl Albert, from Oklahoma; Cliff McIntire, from Maine; 
Tom Abernethy, from Mississippi; Page Belcher, from Oklahoma: 
Harold Lovre, from South Dakota. 

Now I would like to introduce the chairman, Cliff Hope, from 
Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


The CratrmMan. Ralph, Charlie, and distinguished visitors and 
friends: My remarks are going to be very brief because this com- 
mittee is here to listen, rather than to talk, but I think it may be 
apropos if I should just briefly outline the things the committee had 
in mind in holding this series of hearings. 


1265 
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In other words, why we have asked you to come to this meeting 
to tell us something about your views on the problems of agri- 
‘ Iture as vou ee them. These hear are a part, | think, of 
resident Kisenhower’s program of bringing the farm policies and 
loser to the people. We lon't know ot any better 
iv to wet started on a program of that kind than for the Committee 


J 


1 1) prow}! nS 
il prog I ( 


on Agriculture to go out to the farmers throughout the country and 
them to come ih and present their views and ileas 


So that is 1 at we are don cy, We have so far held hearings in 
Ne Eneland. in the mid-South and Southeast, and now we are mak- 
of swing through the Middle West. beginning in Minneapolis, 
\I ne. O1 Monday of this week and then going to Watertown, S. Dak.. 
Norfolk, Nebr... and Des Moines. In Illinois we held two hearings, 
e at Quincey and one at Bloomington, and we held a good many 
meetings in between, in some of which we met small groups of farmers 
| talked these things over man to man. 
So feel that so far we have had L very fine trip and have learned 
orent deal about the views and ideas of the farmers themselves on 
{ most tmMportant problem. 
I know we ive going to have a very fine hear o¢ here today. We are 
forward to it. [might say briefly that we have perhaps three 


ves 1ni akin oth s trip, the fir t one I have touched on, and that 
that we want to get the views and ideas of the farmers themselves on 
farm problems and programs. We want you to tell us how we can 
iprove and strenothen our tarm program 
In the second place, we want the members of the committee who 
come from all parts of the I ted States, from Maine to California, 
to know more about agriculture in all parts of the country than they 
know now. All of us know avriculture pretty well in our own States 
nd our own regions Tom Abernethy knows a lot about cotton. He 
word on that. and here is Sob Poage, a gvreat cotton expert 
and livestock and grain expert and all the commodities that erow in 


I could s Ly the same thing about all the other members of the com- 
mittee. Mr. McIntire. from Maine, is the last word on potatoes, for 
example. We don’t know too much about agriculture in other sections 
of the country. We think eeeelisaen is not just one great industry, 
we know it is a series of industries, some of which are in conflict with 
each other. 

Unless we have a pretty FoOOU dea of what the problems are in all 
parts of the country, we can’t very well legislate on an overall pro- 
eram. That is the second objective of our meeting. 

We have a third objective whi ‘h has become more important to me 
in my thinking as we have gone around, and that is that this is an 
opportunity to bring the Governm ™ at Washington right down to 
the grassroots I think that a lot of peop le feel, | think most t of you 
do, that while you know your own Represent: itives and your own 
Senators in Washineton, you don’t know much more about the Govern- 
ment there. 

You think of it as something that is a long way off. You wonder 
if it has any interest in your problems, and we have a big govern- 
ment, too big, I think, all of us thin . so, and we are trying to do some 
decentralization, But no matter what happens it is going to be a big 


government, It Is going to be more or less of an inipersonal government, 


owe 
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and the average citizen, I think, ordinarily doesn’t feel that he knows 
too much about it or has too much contact Ww ith it. 

I think if we can brine congressional] groups like this out over the 
country and let them come in contact with the people in all parts of 
the country more than we have done, we will have done a very substan 
tial thing in bringing the Government of the United States to the 
people, to the mutual benefit of all of us. 

That is the third object ive of our program here today. All the mem 
bers of this committee are delighted to be here in the home State of 
our distinguished majority leader, Charlie, and our colleague on the 
committee, Ralph Harvey. 

I am sure that I don’t need to say anything to the Indiana people 
about either of these distinguished gentlemen. On the Agriculture 
Committee we look to Ralph Harvey as one of the most distinguished 
ind hard working members. He isa man who put sin full time on the 
job, he is conversant with agriculture not only in Indiana but through 
out the entire country and we know that he is a working farmer who 
comes right off the farm. 


He has had a fine agricultural edueation He understands the 
problem right from the grass roots up. We depend a lot in our com 


mittee on Ralph Harvey. 

I talked longer than I intended. I will turn the meeting back to 
Ralph and then we are going to hear from you folks in the audience. 
I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH HARVEY—Resumed 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Cliff. I will explain briefly to the group 
here that we have set upa schedule for the witnesses. Several of you 
may have that schedule. I should explain that because the committee 
has been on the road most of the time for the last several weeks we 
have had to just sort of work this thing out as we went along in getting 
the witnesses scheduled. 

The list was published with those that we knew definitely wanted to 


testify. However, some people, knowing that the hearing was to be 
held here in Indianapolis, have written to Washington, both to my 
office and to the House Committee on Agriculture. As a consequence 


we have two lists of witnesses 

We are voing to try to give all of those who have identified them- 
selves and signified a willingness to testify an opportunity to do so, 
ae iver, [ want toe xpl un quite frankly to the group here today that 

» have said to the various farm organizations that we are going to 
give each one of you the same amount of time and we want to be just 
as fair as we can be about it. 

We have had some guests come in from out of the State. We are 
happy to have them here, too. However, in the interests of getting 
this hearing concluded by 4 o’clock—that is the absolute deadline 
because we have to catch a plane about 40 minutes after 4 o'clock for 
Columbus, Ohio, where we will have our next hearinge—we are going 
to have to make sure that the time is fairly allocated and that at the 
same time each one gets his 10 minutes in which to appear. 

IL think there is going to be enough time, but we will have to move 
along just as rapidly as possible. We have up here on my right a 
lectern that the witness can use. At the microphone we have Mr. 
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Monick, who is taking down everything that is said for the benefit of 
the record. As I have explained to some of you, if you wish to present 
a statement to the committee and use your 10 minutes in discussion, you 
may do so, or ae may read your statement. If you don’t want to ap- 
pear personally, but would like to file a stateme nt with the committee, 
we will be happy to have you do that, too. 

I am going to introduce first the staff members who are with us. 
First, John Heimburger, counsel for the committee. Incidentally, 
John isa former Hoosier. Next is Frank LeMay, a consultant for the 
committee. Dave Pettus, United States Department of Agriculture. 
We have also some members of the press that I will introduce a little 
later. 

We are going to hear first from our own commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Governor Handley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD HANDLEY, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Hanpuey. I want to take this op portunity very briefly to wel- 
come you members of the House Committee on Agriculture to our 

reat Hoosier State of Indiana. I want to remind you that Indiana 

one of the pl imary advocates of States rights, but we believe that 
we are facing a problem that can’t be solved by any State. It will take 
the combination of all 48. 

This isn’t a Republic an problem, nor a Democratic probl mh. It is 

problem. We are mighty happy and wish to commend you gventle- 
men highly for taking of your time during this recess of Congress to 
try and attempt to find a solution to this very important problem, be- 
cause when agriculture is somewhat sick, as we might call it, the 
entire beeper is suffering. 

Once again I want to welcome you to Indiana. All of these fine 
peop iy who are here exemplify the real interest that we in Indiana 
have in agriculture. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, Governor Handley. While I 
was up here talking one of our agues from Pennsylvania came 
in. Paul Dague from Pennsylvani Paul just arrived from Penn- 
sylvania this morning to join the committee. I should explain to 
you, probably, that we have 30 members on our committee. Obviously 
it is impossible for every member to be at every hearing, although I 
believe that before we are through every member will have attended at 
least a portion of the hearings. 

Paul, we are very happy to have you here. 

Next we have Dean Harr vy Reed, dean and director of the School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY REED, DEAN AND DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and distin- 
guished guests and out-of-State friends, I want to second what our 
distinguished lieutenant governor has said in extending a welcome to 
you folks. We are very happy that you have come to the garden spot 
of America to study the agricultural situation a little bit. 
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I sympathize with your problem and I want to take this opportunity 
to say that I commend the group for trying to solve the agriculture 
problem. It isa part of the big problem. It is not a problem within 
itself. 

I think everybody understands that. It is interwoven with all the 
problems we have in the American economy. When people try to 
separate it they have a job on their hands. You have another ticklish 
job as I see it—the fact that 50 percent of the farmers produce 90 per- 
cent of the food. How you can take care of that I haven’t figured out. 

Nevertheless it is something. The thing that I feel we should keep 
in our minds is the fact that we were heading for this situation in 1950. 
We have gotten it now because we got a little police action or Korean 
war or something in there that changed the situation. Parity was 
dropping as you men well know. It got down to 95. Then we had the 
war, then it started down and dropped from 113 to 94 by February 
1953 

I want you to keep that in mind. In other words, we are in a pro- 
cram that is going to do this if we let it do it. If you are going to 
have peace; and that is what we are trying to have. The give-away 
programs during 1940 maintained our agricultural position. Our 
present program is responsible for the burdensome surpluses and the 
accumulations of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In addition it perpetuates maladjustments in agricultural produc- 
tion. I think that proves that you can have a better program, and, 
therefore, I commend the group for studying it, and I sympathize 
with you. We should avoid freezing the pattern of agriculture. I 
think if we follow the present program that we are following today 
with these heavy accumulations, that you are going to put agriculture 
in a straitjacket. 

I see no way in the world to avoid it. I hope you folks do. But 
do feel that we need some flexibility in our production schedule. 
When you start a situation where you are allocating the privilege of 
production, that has very serious implications in my mind, for the 
very simple reason that controls and Government by regulation, in- 
stead of legislation, are the tools of socialism, and I am not for that. 

The situation today is a temporary one. I think our committee 
should keep that in mind. According to the best estimates in 1960 
we will be needing all we are producing today. After 1960, according 
to that, it will be a lot easier to be Secretary of Agriculture. I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t like it today. 

I do not believe that one program can serve all commodities. I be- 
lieve you folks feel that. In other words, our situation in Indiana, 
where we have a very evenly balanced situation so far as production 
of industry and production of agriculture is concerned, doesn’t pre- 
vail in the cotton area or the wheat area. 

You have that little problem. As I see it, you are going to have to 
have programs that fit commodities and areas. The farmers’ pur- 
chasing power should be maintained ; that is essential if we are going 
to maintain the American economy. I don’t know how to do it. 
There are lots of ways. 

One of them would be to guarantee certain income to agriculture. 
I am not recommending that either, yet. I think one of your objec- 
tives, if we are to maintain American economy, is to maintain a sat- 
isfactory purchasing power for agriculture, because the agriculture’s 
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purchasing power is a tremendous force In maintaming the whole 
econonn of this country. p ; 
For that reason I think it is important to keep in mind that this 


roblem is not agriculture alone: labor has a big stake in it, if agricul- 
ture is going to buy. and industry has a big stake in it, and they have 
ull got to produce effi iently and conscientiously if they are going to 

expect agriculture to do the same thing. 
if Is the reason | Say tis not one problem, you have to go clear 


= the board when you are making laws for this. Foreign trade 


ld be expat died. | commend Secretary Benson for his efforts hh 


that ne, and I think it deserves ippe rt. 

Wi uld promote animal agriculture for sound land use, conser 
ation. and better human diet. If we did that and if we were up to 
taundard. we w ild be using all we made today. In other words, 
tore « ti oo! 

Here is where I give you all some advice that you don’t want. The 
ericultural program should be conceived in a year free from national 
elections, and it may be wise to extend the present law with necessary 

lifieations for a pel od of 1 vear o Ly because agricultural welfare 

onal elfare should have pre ference ovel political expediency. 

li » 1eg ition is passed, the 1949 law will go into effect, an nobody 
ed me yet that that would wreck agriculture. 

| \ you, ut tle eh, ana me | ick 

Mr. Harvey. The committee, if you will permit the Chair to just 

this one thing, would prefer if possible that demonstrations during 
{ e of Ony \ { Thesse e not eiven so that the time 
e ta Ol if ( | ‘ 

| ‘ } itt i i. % 1 appre ile If How 
eve 1 t { | } | 1 Witte 1 you are to 
applaud them when they ave finished their testimol y. that will be 
O.K. We have next a representative from the State of Michigan. I 
hink we can say with pardonable pride that he is a Hoosier, the dean 


of the Scho f Agriculture at Michigan State University, Mr. 
Hard 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Harpixn. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of Congress, 
C(rovernor, farm le iders, as thie first Michigan speaker here today l 
would like to take just a second to say on behalf of our rather large 
Michigan ce legvatllon that is here today that we appreciate very much 
being perm tted to attend these hearings and express our Views. 

lam] appy indeed that Dean Reed has sorted out the short-run from 
the long-term problem here, and in the few minutes that I have IJ 
hould like to confine my remarks toward what I would consider a 
long-term solution to some of our farm problems, namely, the develop- 
ment of an expance dl program of research and education. 

We are not suggesting that income stabilization measures for agri- 


culture should be discontinued, but any sound, long-term solution 


must, if our concept of free-enterprise system in agriculture is to be 
preserved, enable the American farmer to compete in the market place 
and still receive a fair and equitable return for his investment and his 
labor. 








Pree 
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In order to achieve this goal, we see absolutely no alternative to a 
vastly expanded program of research and education in agriculture. 
Let us consider specific cases. If the consuming public is only —e 
or able to pay $4 per hundredweight for fluid milk, then those of 
working in this area must devise techniques which will enable the 
farmer to produce milk for 4 per hundredweight and still realize a 
fair return. To achieve this must necessarily involve research in 
many areas, with which we are all familiar—animal feeding, pasture 
and grain production, and all the phases of milk marketing. This is 
notall. Research must be conducted in more efficient dairy equipment 
and facilities and finally, in the proper organization of the total farm 


unit for maximum efficiency in dairy producti In the final analy 
sis, What we are saving is that we must devise techn ques Which W ll 


nable the American dairy farmer to so reduce his per-unit cost of 


prod ction that he will be able to e« mpete mm the market place. 
rh. Ifthe farmer is to benefit to the 
ullest from this effort. there must be an expanded program of ag 


cultural education such as we are now conduct ne ona limited scale 


But research alone is not enou 


through our eXtel On service This progra mm must be enlarged to 
the point so that every farmer, through th expanded COUNTY went 
“ervice, shal] have readily aval: ble the latest knowledge whi \\ 1] 
con es tae to his Improved operating eflic lency. 

We have taken the case of a dairy farmer as an example. What we 
have said here is equally true for other commodities produced by our 


farmers. 

In support of ow suggestion we should like to submit as evidence 
some of the re ults of our research and extension programs. Ko) 
several years dairy scientists studied the techniques of artificial in 
semination, Having finally arrived at a satisfactory procedure, 
the experiment stations and the United States Department of Aen 
— turned thi findin g over to the Extension Ser\ ice. The « ounty 

gents Quic ly Ore mized artificl al breeding associations among farm 
ers and now, after 7 years, almost 30,000 of our Michigan farmers 
with 200,000 dairy cows are participating in this program. It is 
conservatively estimated that this program alone has permitted a 
reduction in cost of production of fluid milk in Michigan of 10 
percent. 

Similarly, the research-extension team has been able to reduce the 
per-bushel cost of producing onions by 20 percent, and potatoes by 
2d percent during the past 12 years through the development and 
dissemination of new information on the use of minor fertilizer 
elements, information on the control of insects and diseases, and the 
use of selective sprays to control weeds. New oat varieties resistant 
to stem rust, developed by the Michigan Experiment Station and 
introduced by the Extension Service, have brought estimated savings 
of $10 million annually to oat growers. 

These are but a few of many such examples which could be cited 
throughout the Nation—but they are adequate to demonstrate the 
pomt un i\der discussion. While it is admitted1y difficult to measure 
precisely the return to the public upon moneys invested in research 
und extension, we do have enough evidence to support the general 
statement that this return is fantastically high. 

Recognizing that for the Nation as a whole we are spending only 
28 cents for agricultural research from each $100 of gross farm in 
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come, compared to an investment 10 times this large in industry, we 
must conclude that any public moneys spent in this area have been 
most productive, although seriously limited in amount. 

‘he need for an expanded program of research and education has 
been discussed re several years by farm leaders, administration 
spokesmen, and by those interested in agriculture in the Congress 
and the Senate of the United States. In spite of these discussions 
little has been done to provide increased funds for agricultural re- 
search and extension programs. The Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, commonly known as the Hope-Flannagan law, authorized 
the appropriation of substantial sums of money for these purposes. 
This act provided for increases each year for 5 years. We are now 
nearly 7 years later and only about one-fourth of the nearly $50 
million authorized by the act have ever been appropriated, 

The Research and Marketing Act placed special emphasis on mar- 
keting programs. This is desirable, but we must not forget that 
many of the great gains in efficiency in American agriculture have 
resulted and will continue to come from long-term, fundamental re- 
search in production techniques. se 30 years of research that was 
conducted on hybrid corn before any hybrids were ever introduced 
to farmers is an example. Benefits ha the program will continue 
to accrue for many years as the research techniques that were devel- 
oped on this program are appli ed to a host of other farm crops. 

Now let. us s ee We do not believe that emergency price- 

pport measures can be dise: arded, particularly in the short run. 
Wi e do believe, however, that the most logical and hopeful long-range 
olution to the problem of agriculture is a vastly expanded program 
of research and education. 

We do not claim miracles for this approach. It is slow and tedi- 
ous—but it is positive. It will require re to develop results that 
will be spills ‘able to our problems. We, therefore, urge the members 
of this committee, and through them = Congress, to take whatever 
steps are necessary to provide for an adequate program of research 
and education for American agriculture at the earliest possible time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Is Director Welch, of Kentucky, here? 

A Votcr. He said he would be. 

Mr. Harvey. We will pass on to another witness. Director Welch 
informed the committee that he would be here and he probably will 
be later, and we will return to him. 

We have a timekeeper here, and the time as I have indicated will 
be limited to 10 minutes. At the end of 9 minutes you will be given 
a warning signal and at the final conclusion of the 10 minutes you 
will be given the second and last warning. 

Next we have the representative of the Indiana Farm Bureau, the 
president of that organization, Mr. Hassil E. Schenck. 


STATEMENT OF HASSIL E. SCHENCK, PRESIDENT, INDIANA 
FARM BUREAIN, INC. 


Mr. Scnenck. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, 
friends from Indiana and neighboring States; our organization has 
108,149 paid family members covering a total of over 400,000 farm 
people in Indiana. I want to say with all emphasis that I have to 
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start with, that anything less than parity for farmers is short of 
that which would do the job. Anything less, short of parity, is not 
only bad for agriculture but will ultimately reflect on all other agri- 
cultural groups in America. So I don’t want any interpretation of 
any kind put on savtine that I will say that could indicate to any- 

body that [ or the American Farm Bureau Federation would advocate 
anything less than parity. The way to get that is subject to various 
interpretations, and various ways and means. But the end point must 
be not less than parity. 

Now there is quite a school of thought—and I am not discarding it, 
I don’t want to eliminate the legislation that is on the statute books: 
I do want it administered in the best way to accomplish the end that 
is possible, and as the succeeding sessions of the legislature come along 
that any amendments which time, experience, and changed conditions 
would indicate that there needs to be a change, that we should change 
it as we go along. 

I do want to state that a very carefully thought-out program was 
adopted by the Congress in 1949, a modernized parity, a new type of 
support program. Neither of those factors have had that first oppor- 
tunity yet to see what it would do for our economy. I firmly believe 
that that should have an opportunity. 

Now we are faced with quite a serious problem at the moment 
with wheat and cotton—too much wheat and too much cotton. I 
have my opinions of how we come to be in the mess that we are in on 
those commodities. So we are going to solve the wheat problem by 
curtailing the acreage. 

It has been pretty attractive to grow wheat, so attractive we in- 
creased from 55 million acres in 1946 to 77,600,000 in 1953. So we are 
proposing to take 16.500.000 aeres out of production, Let's keep in 
mind this: We are more interested in what the farmer gets than how 
much he gets per bushel. I did a little pencil pushing just this 
morning, and the average county is going to have a reduction of 
more than 25 percent. The farmers have been asked to make a reduc 
tion. And Indiana is a State of small farmers. Our average farm 
is 118 acres, so the farmer who has 40 acres of wheat, or more, is way 
above the average farmer in Indiana. 

But here is a farmer with 40 acres and he is asked to cut down to 
30 acres. I am taking an average yield here. He is being asked to 
cut down from 800 bushels to 600 bushels. Then I took that 800 
bushels times the market price, and I took the 600 bushels times 90 
eee, of parity, and the farmer came out, friends, with $168 less 
money by having the guaranteed support than he would have come 
out had he raised what he would like to have raised and sold at the 
market price. That is point 1. 

There is another thing. Some fellows say “Yes, but you have that 
10 acres to do something else with.” 

Members of Congress, I want to emphasize that that is the biggest 
problem in our farm program right now: What are we going to do 
with those diverted acres? I know what will happen in Indiana unless 
there are some restrictions put on a lot of other things. It is going 
into corn and soybeans. 

Ladies and gentlemen, corn and soybeans are right on the verge 
of trouble this minute. So all we are doing is not correcting the 
problem, we are shifting it from one commodity over to other com- 
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modities. There will be some 23 million or 24 million acres in the 
cotton and wheat area taken out of production. The fruit and vege 
table folks, particularly the vegetables for processing purposes, they 
were in bad trouble 3 or + vears ago. 

They put on an intensive, voluntary campaign and reduced the 
wreage some ZU percent. They are down to about 2.500.000 acres. 
Phey are on top of the world today. They are happy. They had 
done a good job. Sut with this 23 million or 24 million acres of 
cotton and wheat we get corn and soybeans and 45 million or 50 
million acres taken out ot production, and it Is almost inconceivable 
to think that you wouldn't get a half million or a million acres of 
that into vegetables for processing purposes. 

Here ave the folks who have done a good job for themselves and 
they are in the soup. Another fellow said we put it in soil-building 
crops. That is wonderful. I am in favor of that, 1f—and that “if” 

t | r—1f We put 10 mm SOL] building crops and allow the cattle 


Sa big Why 
to run over it and the beef man is in trouble today, so you put the 
beef man in a lot more trouble than he is in right now. 

Phe dairy man is in trouble today. You could pave the streets of 
Washington with butter today, | expect, if you would spread it out 


there. If you allow those soil-building crops to go into livestock 


pasture, dairy animals, the seed fellow—I sold a carload last week and 
[am not going to Europe on my profit, 1 am going to work to make up 
wiv losses—they are in trouble now. 

My only conclusive statement on that phase of the program is that 
inv diverted acre ind IT want this to register if nothing else does— 


any diverted acres shall not be put into any other commodity that will 
have the effect of creating a problem for that commodity. That is 
awfully fundamental, gentlemen, to me. 

Now as a lone-time program, how are we going to get parity, and we 
want it not by regimentation but in the market place, if possible. ‘This 
sia long-time proble m. We have this immediate problem that we are 
going to have to register with. But I want to reemphasize what Dr. 
Hardin said a while ago: Research, research, research. We haven't 
lone so bad in research in production. We are at the point right now 

15 percent of our population live on farms. 

As Dean Reed pointed out a while ago, half of that 15 percent is 
producing 90 percent of the food. Gentlemen, this 15 percent, with 
half of them doing most of it, feeding themselves, feeding all the 
rest of America, feeding a lot of the rest of the world, and with all 
that the biggest problem in America today that vou gentlemen are 
contronted with is too much. 

So research in production—and lL don’t want to discourage it and 
here are a lot of things I would like to see done—research in market- 
ing, research in processing, research in utilization—and you could talk 
from today until tomorrow on it—research in distribution hasn’t even 
begun to halfway keep up with research in production. It is a long 
time problem. 


‘ 


{ want to emphasize research in marketing, in processing, in utiliza- 


= 


ion, in distribution of foreign trade. We wouldn't be in the soup 
right now on cotton and wheat if we had the foreign outlets we had 
2 years ago. Why haven’t we got them’ Basically there are 2 


reasons, 
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We have given a lot of technical assistance and I am in favor of it. 
And they are ae more themselves. We have been giving bil 
lions and billions and billions of dollars to them to furnish them the 
purchasing power to buy what we have to sell, and that is a program 
which can’t be extended indefinite ly. 

How are we volng to get that fore ion trade? I want to mention 
two things: The American Congress came out with a little gimmick 
near the close of Congress. In fact, ] am going to make a confession 
[ was surprised when it came through, that was section 550 to the 
mutual-aid bill, whereby historically we won't take pay for anything 
we sell except if ben Ameri an doll: ; 

Phere is ample reason for it. Lam not criticizing that, I can justify 
a Phis proposes—anad you know we have been YiVing them the 
dollars. When we beg in to cut off those dollars then our outlet dimin 
shes. Under section 550 we propose to sell and aece pt in return their 
currencies, leave those currencies there to be used to pure hase any 
thing from those countries that will not adversely affect America, and 
then use what is over and above that in the main for technical assist- 
ance that we are now carrying on with American taxpayers’ dollars. 

I would like to talk for a long time on reciprocal trade, not bilateral 
but multilateral, whereby all the things all over the world that we 
need in America, if we have the right kind of a multilateral interna- 
tional trade agreement, that they can find their way into this coun- 
Lyk can't be done bilaterally, but it ean be done multilaterally. 
Our credit system is haywire. What a fellow spends in the market 
place for groceries depends on the condition of his pocketbook. 

Installment buying that exists today in American wouldn’t have 
begun to have been tolerated as a sound economic practice LO years 
ago. The farmer is obligated, and the urban consumer, in too many 
instances, until when it comes to the grocery bill he eats pretty low 
on the hog, 

I would like to tell of the importance of the relationship between 
labor, between industry, and farmers in working together for our mu 
tual benefit, and then I would wind up by saving that the farmers have 
an peerenes: and with your aid we will have a bigger voice in 
what we sell, what we get for what we sell, in the quality of the produce 
we we and the price we get through constructive fostering and 
more aggressive policy of agricultural cooperatives. 

It has been a pleasure, and I thank you for the opportunity. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Schenck is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HASSIL E. SCHENCK, PRESIDENT, INDIANA Farm Bureau, IN 


My name is Hassil E. Schenck. I am president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
inc an organization with 108,149 paid family memberships for 1953. We have 
organizations functioning in each of the 92 counties of this State and with prac 
ic wally all of our rural townships fully organized. 

As in the past, our township farm bureaus are now in the process of getting 
the reaction of our membership on major issues relative to a national farm pro 
vram. Such issues as price supports, foreign trade, farm-income stability, the 
free-choice system, social security for farmers, the Federal budget, conservation 
of our agricultural resources, who shall speak for farmers, and world peace are 
being discussed and opinions recorded. 

The townships are turning in their reports to the resolutions committees in 
ench of our 92 counties. These resolutions committees are examining the re 

orts of all the townships and drafting resolutions in line with the grassroots 
thinking These county resolutions become recommendations to the State 
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There they will be classified and considered by the State resolutions committee 
and will furnish the basis for drafting proposed resolutions on the State level. 
Following this, the proposals will be submitted to a democratically elected 
delegate body, which will make final decisions on the State level. All resolu- 


tions dealing with national affairs, will, in turn, be submitted to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation along with recommendations from the other 47 States 
and Puerto Rico. These will constitute the basis for the drafting of national 


policies. The recommendations of the resolutions committee are then submitted 
t he democratically elected delegates of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and when finally adopted, become the American Farm Bureau's policies. 

As in the past, of course, copies of the approved American Farm Bureau 
Federation policies will be given to all Members of Congress and administrative 
officers of the Federal Government who have responsibilities dealing with 
agricultural matte 

Anything that I shall say here today relative to national legislation affecting 
agriculture may be altered in our convention later in the year. However, I shall 
present what the current thinking seems to be: 

The fundamentals of the present basic ‘icultural legislation need to be 
preserved, with such amendments as experience and changed conditions warrant. 
This legislation needs to be administered in line with sound philosophies 
consistent with democratic principles, including such things as freedom of choice, 
rewards for efficiency, penalties for inefficiency, the preservation of our resources, 
and equality of opaortunity. 

The 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended in 1949, provides for flexible 
supports ranging from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity. This has never had 
an opportunity to function, due to the extension of so-called emergency legisla- 
tion. The formula for establishing parity was amended to preserve the overall 
relationship of the price of agricultural commodities to that of industrial com- 
modities and certain other costs, with adjustments among agricultural com- 
modities to meet modern conditions. This has not been allowed to function, due 
to the fact that emergency legislation has provided that the higher of the two- 
the old or the revised parity—shall prevail. This interference with the purpose 
of the act has stimulated production of certain commodities far beyond normal 
production levels. As an example, in 1946 we had 55,000,000 acres of wheat. In 
1953, this had grown to 78,600,000 acres. The flexible supports provided in 
the basic legislation along with modernized parity would have encouraged the 
farmers to make adjustments in their production on a voluntary basis and would 
probably have avoided much of the regimentation which will be enforced 
during 194 

The authority for acreage allotments and marketing quotas should be retained 
in the law, but used as a last resort, rather than exercised on the first threat 
of surpluses 

Possibly the biggest problem in acreage allotments is that of diverted acres. 
Next year there will be approximately 24,000,000 acres taken out of wheat and 
cotton production In order to reduce the surpluses of those two commodities 
and thus bolster the price, many other commodities are being exposed to increased 
plantings. If solving the surplus problems for cotton and wheat creates surplus 
problems for other commodities, we have most certainly not solved the problem ;: 
we have merely shifted it from one commodity to another. Much of the diverted 
acreage would likely go to corn and soybeans, which are already on the verge 
of trouble This would definitely throw them in the acreage-allotment category 
for the 1955 crop ! 

It is altogether possible that we would have as much as 50 million acres diverted 
from wheat, cotton, corn, and soybeans. If this is allowed to be put into pas- 
tures and hays and such crops be pastured or harvested, we have added further 
to the problems of the livestock and dairy men, who are already in serious 
trouble 7 

A few years ago the fruit and vegetable men of America set about to effect a 
voluntary reduction in production in order to solve their own problems without 
the aid of Government. They brought this production down about 20 percent 
and are now at about 2% million acres. They have very largely solved their 
problems through their own efforts. An increase of a quarter of a million acres 
would put them back into trouble. It would not be unreasonable to assume that 
of the 50 million acres diverted from wheat, cotton, corn, and beans, a half million 
would get into vegetables. 

No program can ever be sound which, in the solution of the problems of the 
producers of one commodity, creates just as serious problems for other com- 
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modities. Diverted acres should not be allowed to go into any crop which would 
have the effect of putting that crop into a surplus position. 

The Farm Bureau at present is committed to a program of parity in the market 
place. If this can be achieved without curtailed production, I am sure every 
farmer in America would give such a program his endorsement. The question 
then arises, “What can be done that is not already being done to effect such a 
desirable result?” 

I would list as possibly No. 1 in its importance, research and education. In the 
last year there has been a decided reduction in farm-commodity prices. Coinci- 
dent with this, the cost of living has gradually worked upward. This just doesn’t 
make sense. Our systems of marketing, processing, utilization, and distribution 
are badly in need of study and revision. It is imperative that research pointing 
toward this be started immediately. 

I would list as No. 2 in achieving parity in the market place, revision of our 
international trade policies. With undernourished and underclad people through- 
out the world. there should be little occasion for piling up surpluses or reducing 
acreage in America. 

Historically, we have refused to accept payment on exported goods in anything 
but American dollars. With American dollars scarce in most foreign countries, 
our potential outlet has been limited. This is more especially true since foreign 
grants have been diminished. In the last session of Congress (and at the instance 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation), an act was created giving authority 
for the selling of surplus products to certain qualified foreign countries in overall 
amounts of not less than $100 million nor more than $250 million and accept in 
payment the currencies of those countries. These currencies, in turn, would be 
used to purchase from those countries, goods which could be constructively used 
in our country without seriously affecting the price of our own products. These 
moneys could also be used for technical assistance in those countries. Up to now 
we have been sending American dollars to pay for this technical assistance. 

Multilateral trade agreements can provide the mechanism whereby products 
from many countries of the world, such as coffee, tea, rubber, spices, magnesium, 
tin, lead, and many others will find their way into America and in turn place 
dollars in areas of the world for the purchase of our surplus products. 

No. 3 on the list of achieving parity for farmers in the market place, is the re- 
vision of our credit system. Installment buying, with small downpayments, is 
now in existence to an extent never before experienced and which would not have 
been considered sound economic practice in years preceding the last decade. 
What a family spends for food is determined to a considerable degree, by the 
amount of money available for such purchases. In other words, the standard 
of the family diet is regulated very largely by the condition of the pocketbook. 
Present credit practices have involved thousands of families to the point where 
every month there is an installment to be paid on a new house, which was 
bought with a very small downpayment; installments on an automobile; on a 
television set; on a living-room suite, ete. The unwise use is becoming abuse. 
As a result, pennies have to be pinched at the food market. This is not only a 
poor credit practice, but it imperils the health of a great majority of our people. 
Yes, our overall credit policies are badly in need of revision 

Next on this list of important factors in achieving parity for farmers in the 
market place, is that all groups in America have full employment, with a fair and 
reasonable return for their efforts. The farmers of our country should be inter- 
ested in nonfarm people having a good income as therein lies the best market 
for our farm-produced commodities. 

Last on the last I would emphasize the importance of farmers having a more 
definite voice in the price of the commodities they sell and in the price and stand- 
ards of the articles they purchase for use in agricultural production. This can 
be done through a better developed and more progressive system of agricultural 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives. 

In closing, I want to restate that acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
should be utilized as a last resort and should only be brought into effect when 
all other resources are exhausted. In my opinion, if such a course is followed, 
there will be little occasion for either production adjustments or Federal 
handouts. 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, President Schenck. 

I have been asked on the part of our staff to mention to all of those 
who are coming forward to present their testimony, that if you do have 
copies of your testimony, please bring them with you for distribution 

38490—54—pt. 9 —2 
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to the committee by the staff. When you come to testify, if you bring 
the copies of your testimony with you, that will give the staff an 
Opportunity to distribute the coples to the membe ‘rs of the committee 
is you begin vour testimony. 

| have refrained from making any long introductory speeches of any 
of our witnesses and I think that is appropriate. I am going to make 
just this on e exception tod: LY, and I wouldn't make it in behalf of this 
particular witness except fora very unusual thing, and for that reason 
I feel impelled to say a little bit about this next witness. 

He is a young farmer; he is a Henry County farmer. He is a fine 
farmer, too. In addition to fe no a farmer. he has been a farm- 
program director of W¢ rw. our loeal radio station at New Castle. 


(bout 5 or 6 weeks ago this voung farmer agreed to be one of the 


withesses He seemed very happy and wUXLOUS for the op portunity 
and the privilege, particul: rly hecause ee he is going to speak for 
timself, he was going to be a spokesman for: group of young farmers, 


representing young farmers, in other mae. 

About 3 —— — young man had a very unfortunate accident. 
He was just finishing ¢ picking his corn and he caught his arm in a corn 
picker, He lost * rt of his left arm. He is just that kind of a fellow 
who, despite the terrible handicap and shock that such an affair would 
naturally impose upon him, he is here today to testify. I just can't 


help mentioning that fact about our next witness—Howard White. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD WHITE, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Mr. Wirrr. Thank you, Ralph. That was very kind. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of Congress, visiting deans 
of agriculture, and friends, I sincerely hope that in our fight for a good 
farni program we don't slip like I slipped just 18 days ago today. 

Gentlemen, | am Howard White, a farmer from New Castle, Ind.. 
Henry County. 


Gentlemen, I can assure you it is a great privilege and : Pagar 
fo appear before you today to voice my sentiments about rae kind of 
farm program which I believe our agriculture needs. — I iesanele 
believe that the past history of agriculture, with its unbalanced path 
in relation to the rise and fall of farm prices, shows all of us the need 


of a stabilizer of some sort. A good farm program is the stabilizer we 
need to prevent drastic drops like the recent beef situation, when cattle 
dropped from $30 to $20 in less than a year’s time. 

When drastic drops occur, all of you know what happens. Agricul 
ture, and the farmer who represents agriculture who has not too firm a 
security, goes broke. Agriculture cannot afford to lose any of its rank 
or file today. Here is why we must have a safe guarantee for our farm 
products. 

Today 12 percent of our farmers are under 30 years of age, 62 
percent are over 60 years of age. One only need look about 20 years 
into the future to realize that we must protect our agricultural econ- 
omy to keep our farm life up to a standard to encourage farmers to 
stay on the farm. We must make the farm attractive enough to keep 
our good—and there a lot of them, thank goodness—our good farm 
boys on the farm. Remember, it only takes a little loss here and 
there, maybe on one group of hogs, for a farmer to throw up his 
hands and decide to quit farming. He can have a sale in a week’s 
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time. He can move to town. He can secure work in industry at $1.75 
an hour. You know they pay sweepers that in my hometown and 
they get 2 weeks vacation a year with pay. I have had 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, but not where I wanted it. 

I know a lot of our farmers hardly know what a vacation is. When 
we buy a $2200 tractor—and that’s the cost of an average-size two 
bottom kind: a bigger size is more economical on a lot of our farms 
today, too, but that $3,000 makes us think more about the 82200 
one—I believe anybody knows that $1 wheat, 75-cent corn, or $10 
hogs just won't pay for that machinery, let alone leave us anything 
to live on or to pay off the mortgage. 

[ am not ashamed. I have a mortgage today on my farm, but 
with God’s help 1 will make it, and with a decent chance to make 
a good living on the farm, I will make it, too. Yes, 1 have talked 
to many farmers before I came here today. Nine out of 10 agree to 
the udequate supports for our farm products. I use the word “ade 
quate” because that is not extremely high, and let’s hope it is not 
extremely low—adequate supports for our farm products. 

We need to stabilize our farm prices against drastic drops. We 
realize that we must accept some controls to have this protection. 
Acreage controls encourage soil conservation, too, for the man who 
lives on his farm he will think more than once about soil conservation. 

We have plenty of that kind of farmers today, thank goodness. 
We have a greater need for soil conservation. lLet’s not ever take 
it out of our line of thinking. On my farm in Henry County, Ind., 
I am taking nearly a hundred bushels of corn to the acre from the 
soil each year. I don’t need to plant as many acres of grain to meet 
the needs for livestock which I raise. 

This allows me to leave more acres in grass. About 55 acres of 
that 100 acres is in grass this year. Here is an important fact which 
we find farmers turning to, of their own free will: Today, faster than 
ever before, a natural swing for more forage for our livestock. I 
believe I can see into the future far enough to see that this alone 
will lower the amount of grain which eventually we farmers will 
produce. 

Hog prices today—when I thought about this I had $24 marked 
down, but last week was a rough week and we ended up with around 
$22 right here in Indiana for our hogs, so let’s say hog prices today 
are $22. I don’t believe we need $30 hogs, but we do need S20 ones 
in order to let us pay 24 cents a gallon for farm gasoline, $60 for 
a suit of clothes, the things that are necessities. 

Are farmers returning back to producing more hogs because the 
price went up lately’ No. Too many of us still remember those $16 
ones that we pi uid $25 and $30 for as feeders. I believe there is a true 
reason for what we call soil and grain surpluses today. Remember, 
we have had nearly ideal growing conditions for the past few years, 
haven't we? What will the next few bring? I don't think any of 

know. I firmly believe that we might find the answer to thi 
problem in the Bible. 

Many of you men recall how Jacob told Pharaoh, after he dreamed 
of the 7 fat cattle and the 7 lean ones, that it meant 7 years of 
abundance and then 7 vears of famine. I don’t think any of us need 
to be dreamers today, but you know Jacob advised Pharoah to heed 
this warning, and they stored that grain for emergencies. 
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No, we are not dreamers today. I don’t think any of us are, 
But we should profit by this experience and store our food while 
we have it to meet emergencies. If we have some to spare, there 

» plenty of hungry nations that we can share it with and exchange 
for something that we can use which aes vy produce—and let’s give them 
food instead of bullets. 

Every farmer with whom I have talked about our problems is 
willing to take a lower price for the percentage of food that goes 
abroad at a lower price. All we ask is that the part which is consumed 
here at home gives us a price adequi ite to allow us to continue. 

We may need to use that two-price system. In summary, I am in 
favor of adequate prices. I am in favor of storing our grains against 
emergencies. I believe that we can accomplish more with food than 
bullets. And lastly, let’s keep the farm attractive enough to keep 
those good farm boys on the farm. 

These things I firmly believe and I urge you to consider when you 
write a new farm program next year. It has been a great privilege 
to speak to you today, and I hope that we will all be mindful of 
one basic thing. Gentlemen, it takes a good farm economy to have a 
good national economy. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. I have two witnesses who have asked that they have 
an opportunity to appear because they are from out of State and 
must get away before noon. 

Out of courtesy to their request and because their request did go 
into the W ashington office and not here to me, we are going to give 
those two men a chance to appear and present their testimony at 
this time. 

The first is Sylvester J. Meyers, of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Mr. Meyers. 


STATEMENT OF SYLVESTER J. MEYERS, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Meyers. My compliments to the committee and my appreciation 
for the time that you are spending on this most important problem. 

I have atyped statement. In the interests of conserving your time, 
I will just comment on it and permit the record to say the rest. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has an intense interest in agriculture 
and agricultural economy. We have had many years of apprehen- 
sion over the trend and the results of programs which have been 
intended to help agriculture but which have all eventually arrived 
at the ultimate climax of any program which completely disregards 
the laws of supply and dem: ind. 

[ think it is obvious to all of you that the investment which now 
exists in the present program and the increase during this year to 
$61, billion indicates that there is something wrong and that it can 
be improved. 

We at the board of trade have over a hundred years of marketing 
experience behind us. We believe it is worthwhile. We know the 
necessity of an agriculture that has an adequate income. ¥Further- 
more, we know that in addition to an adequate income there must be 
something in the market place that will permit the farmer to gain 
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above that minimum level an incentive for an expanding agricul- 
ture, because we think that that is also essential. 

Our operations during the hundred years have shown that any 
attempts to interfere with the law of supply and demand too far 
eventually result in lower prices. I think the wide fluctuations in 
agricultural prices that have gone over the years have resulted 
largely from that type of interference, either an account of wars or 
on account of some effort to peg the price. 

The ultimate thought that I wish to leave with you today is that 
in addition to this minimum or security price, that a program be 
worked out which will permit a farmer through his own self-deter- 
mination to expand his operation and permit him to grow something 
and more than live on a minimum fixed price. We think that can be 
clone to permit the farmer to have some influence on the future of the 
farmer himself. 

I would also like to caution that the committee take into view the 
ong-range program and not make laws which will be effective only 
because we now have a climax which must be solved. I might point 
out also that the present climax which prevents us returning to as 
much of a free market as we would like is the result of an attempt to 
Nx prices. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I won’t take any more of your 
time. The rest of it is in my statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Meyers is as follows:) 


] 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE BoArp OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


My name is Sylvester J. Meyers. I am president of the Board of Trade of 
the city of Chicago, and appear before your committee on its behalf 

May I first commend this committee and its chairman for conducting these 
hearings throughout agricultural America You are making a most valuable 
contribution to the welfare of this Nation by granting farmers, ranchers, and 
individuals associated with agriculture the opportunity to present opinions and 
experiences gathered from living with various farm programs in operation for 
the last 20 years. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has been in operation since 1848. It is composed 
of 1,422 members, and is the oldest commodity futures exchange in the United 
States. It does no buying or selling. It simply provides facilities and services 
where farmers or their representatives and consumers or their representatives 
meet openly to buy and sell agricultural commodities. As a result of bringing 
the competitive forces of supply and demand together in this fashion, grain and 
grain products are distributed nationally and internationally. 

Approximately 85 percent of all grain futures transactions are made at the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The futures market is an important mechanism in 
the distribution of our agricultural commodities. Through its value as a hedging 
medium it continuously provides buyers and through its facilities furnishes 
constant price information of great value to both producers and consumers. The 
net result is a marketing system of extremely low cost and maximum service ta 
all segments of the agricultural industry. Because of its important place in 
the marketing of agricultural products the Chicago Board of Trade is vitally 
interested in the agricultural policies and programs of our country. 

Through the last 160 years agricultural problems have held a prominent place 
in congressional deliberation; inasmuch as agriculture has always been con- 
sidered a basic industry, it has generally been agreed that it must be protected 
for the best interest of this Nation. 

30th farmers and the Nation as a whole have been concerned with the wisdom 
of agriculture leadership, both in and out of Congress, since agriculture, labor, 
and business are all closely related. 

Price-support programs were originally established to help the farmer during 
the critical depression years. Changes later were made in the programs to aid the 
economy while we were in a fighting war. After hostilities ceased, however, 
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favor a relatively low support level with the program operating 
7 e feature for farmers This plan would allow the farmer 
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m would kee] e bottom from falling out of agriculture, 
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group wants stop-loss protection in unusual situations with min 











n minimum Government participation in farming 
program of suring favorable prices for farmers natu 
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\s a first step toward the return to free markets, a flexible support progran 
has wide appeal. It adjusts support levels to supplies on hand, reduces the 
drastic and arbitrary regulatory steps the Government is forced to take in any 
1 year, and permits a high degree of individual freedom and the use of land in 
line with consumer needs 

It is strongly urged that any new program make greater use of the free markets, 


Ol they discourage excess product on at an earlv date but still bring forth a 


+ 





hatural expansion of production by increasing consumption through the pric 
mechanisin 

Che high-level support with acreage and marketing controls is certainly the 
ea t veto! pian ofa 

Most of our former programs have been on a short-term basis they were 
designed l¢ cure a sickness that the! existed After thve had been 1! operallol 


for a period of time, however, the patient became more ill than he was at the 


time the cure was prescribed Any program should be a long-range program 
primarily designed to permanently improve and expand our markets This can 
best be accomplished through education and researeh 

At the risk of being classed as an optimist, I wish to state that I do not believe 
that we have to base an agricult re progi 1 1 depres ps holog Qui 
population has increased by 30,000,000 in the last 15 years and is expected 
how further gains Inasmuch as agriculture is the backbone of America, it 
certainly has a place in the continue growth of this metry 

Phere is a real challenge confrenting us today to operate our ecor ivy in sucl 
: ( f el S ¢ r cit - I l { 
Si: t] I ing price le 

Price freedom is the key to econor eedom, and economic freed S essen 


ed growth and expansion of t great country 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Meyers. 
Phe othe withes s Mr. Pickell. of the ( orn Belt Livesto NK Feeders 


STATEMENT OF MARK W. PICKELL, ON BEHALF OF THE CORN 
BELT LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Prexenn. My name is Mark W. Pickell. I am secretary of 
the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association with membersh p fron 
Olio to Colorado. 

As lifestock feeders it is our belief that if a program of support 
iralnst disastrously low prices of corn. wheat. and othe agTric ilture 
ive offered, other ag ulti prices on livestock and other feed grams 


\\ il] automatically adi { themselves so that an ample supply ot feed 


and food will be produced to satisTy the demand and ata price whiel 
will cause its continued product Ol and consumptior ; 

We have an outline of what we believe should be the objective of 
this 1955 farm program. 

1. The prime purpose of a governmentally fostered farm program 
should first of all be to prevent ruinously low levels of prices caused 
by conditions beyond the control of farmers. 

"2, it should, secondly, prevent excessively high prices that would 
bring distress to consumers. 

3. The price, in between the level of what must be regarded as 
“ruinously low” and “excessively high” (with exact limits to be 
defined later in this discussion) must be left free to perform its 
economic function of bringing into production a supply that will prove 
ample and yet be consumed. 

t. The new farm program should assist in bringing about condi- 
tions that will permit the price to remain in its natural place, on 


the average, in the general scale of commodity prices or maintain 
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In reaching these objectives, the new farm program should main- 


a CONAILIO!L i near il iccord wit] cond tol that would prevail 
ere were no Tarm program as possible, and vet attain the 
tive Some of the point | agree \ th heartily t | it have been 
rht out here. For instances 

Complete freedom should be restored to the farmer as to the acre- 


This nev farm progral hould be di ioned to take the Gover} 
e business of handling agricultural products 1 stead 
eeper and deeper into the handling of those products 

is the present operation of the current program is doing. 

Amer i grew great on a policy and program of cont nually 


r prod tion of «ae rable woods, both ag cultural and indus- 


Kvery department of government, every business of the Na- 


: : 
ry person ¢ TATE 1 those businesses used ever ngenuity 


ito eftain and expand the markets both il home and 


d for those product We believe it high time to return to this 
1 yon which American grew great. 
i iV, are the objectives toward which we believe the 
mm program of 1955 hould strive 
ve would like to make some specific and yet very simple sug- 


I is to how those objective can be reached. We are not otlering 
1 


hut co | Or for act on, based on the record of the vears. 


unt ind 2 submitted by Mr. Pickell are as follows :) 
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KELL. The cor hog ratio is so well known as to need little 
When 100 pounds of live pork at the market are worth 
or more of corn at the market, the pig crop is almost invar- 
reased But wher LOO pounds ot live pork at the market 


11 bushels or less of corn, the pig crop 1s almost invariably 
i 


-oft corn ana its relat on to the price of hogs controls 
panving pictograph f cattle and corn from 1928 to 1950 
vely that over the years corn and cattle prices 
r( er rather cl el) It also shows that corn is the barometer 
Ii back to 1900, the same relationship 
Ldval he corn prices have sooner or late r been 
ey cattle prices. Or breaking corn prices have 

na ed by breaking cattle prices. 
| pictograph shows these markets from 1945 up to date. 
by OPA, particularly in the handling of the pig 
1945-44 res ited a great shortage in the number 
( vilable for 1 rket. So when price controls were 


pl - rdvaneed TO the S40) ley »| for top eattle 
reater production of steers and hogs, and to eut down on 


rr \ Catt prices separated from the price of 
c But during the past vear we have seen these 
‘ t cyt t iva : 
) ers a o © through the throes of readjustment 
(| oO ft condition. They have taken hig 
("0) Belt feeder lid who bought the ranch eattle, 
fall and marketed them this summer. 
oO of rse, added to the miserv of the ranchers. 
belief that the readjustment 1s beine made very rapidly. 
ehter this year has been the heaviest of record It has 
! ealyve of beef type Heifer sales have also been large, 
ir increase in sale of beef-type herd cows. Those who have 
feeder enattl during the past 100 davs and are now marketing 
ow a littl money. We have hopes that feeder cattle 
ey pul ed on today’s market will also show a profit. 
nu will note on that Ol iph that corn is stil] the barometer 


has beer for DO years, So anvthing that affects 


of corn, any program you put in affecting corn prices will 
ve its effect on cattle prices. Those who have studied markets 
uf t as the Dow theory apples in the stock market, so 


or advance in industrial stocks is usually accompanied by a 
ince in the rails, so in the erain market a major movement 
rice of corn is almost invariably accompanied by a similar 
the pi ce of whe at. So movements of wheat prices affect 
sof corn prices which affect pig-crop production and are 
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Another pictograph herewith shows wheat prices at Chicago from 
1890 to 1936. The price of wheat is placed on a curve of general 
commodity prices, using 1910-14 as a starting base or a norma rela 
tionship. If you will study it closely, you will note that the area 
of wheat prices not only during those base years of 1910-14 but during 
all of those years from 1890 to 1936 above the curve of general cont 
modality prices was almost exac tly equal to the area below. In other 
words, that relationship proved to be a natural relatio: ship. 

Up at the top of this pictograph is the curve of world wheat p 
duction plus Russian exports, with a curve of disappearance. ‘This 
IS put on a curve of United States population, also using 1910-14 
as a starting base. As world wheat production would rise to levels 
above the population curve during those vears, the price of wheat 
would decline to levels below the curve of general commod ty prices. 
Or as world wheat produ t1o] declined to levels below the population 
curve, the price of wheat would rise to levels high « mpared with 
the longtime relationship to general commodity prices. Certainly 
t is an excellent portrayal of the law of supply and demand in actual 
Gperation. 


If we had th graph from 1850 to 1950, exactly the same phe 
nomena would be noted. Wheat prices would rise to levels above the 
general average of commodity prices or fall below it, but would follow 
that curve of general commodity prices. Over the years the area of 


wheat price above the curve of general commodity price during the 
past 100 years has almost exactly equalled the area below that curve. 
And so far there has never been a period of 36 months in which the 
~ curves did not come back together again. Lhe records prove con 
clusively that over the vears the free price has brought into produce- 
tion a supply that has been consumed and has satisfied the demand. 

We dwell on this fact that over the average of years all wheat, 
corn, or cotton produced has been consumed when the market was 
free. Gestures have been made like cutting the throats of pigs and 
plowing under every fourth row, only to have nature step in and 
show the utter fut lity Of man trying to t ike over her function. We 
stand on the record of the year's and Oppose acreage controls as dan- 
everous and as causing continual turmoil, with one regulation leading 
but to another. Right now, for instance, w heaterowers 1n Colorado 
have cut down on their wheat acreage, but have put that acreage 1nito 
barley. They will feed it instead of corn. 

No one man or small group of men should have the power to endan 


ger the food supply of the United States by saving how much of ny 
commodity should be produced, 

(The graphs referred to and the remainder of Mr. Pickell’s prepared 
text is as follows:) 
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WHEAT PRICES FROM 1946 TO DATE 


ist to Show that the record of relationship continues right today, as it did 
mck in the years before Hoover’s Federal Farm Board, the AAA, and the CCC, 
the record is shown for the years from 1946 to date Nature has been extremely 


kit | over the world during these past 2 years in particulal Tabulation by 





e Department of Agi ture shows estimated world wheat acreage this year 
( \ werce ae 30 level, the produ tion 116.5 percent But not all 
intries show an increase. Spain, for instance, is producing a crop only 76 
percent of that of 1985-39 from an acreage 95 percent as large. On the other 
hand, the Canadian acreage this year is almost exact y the same as that of 
55-30, yet their crop is 190 percent of that 1935-39 level. This proves very 
mclusively that the big crops have been due to the kindness of Nature instead 
of improvement in seed or farming methods. 


While the big crops of Canada and of the United States and many of the 
importing countries are of course the direct cause of the low wheat prices, Texas 
ght now learning that Nature can upset the best laid plans of man. We who 


have been in the business of producing and marketing wheat, corn, and livestock 

re not nearly so worried about the big surpluses right now as are some not on 
the furms And once more we say that no one man or small group of men 
should be entrusted with the power to say how much of any product any man may 
produce 


CORN PRICES AND GENERAL COMMODITY PRICES 


Below is the pictograph of corn and the general average of commodity prices 
from 1906 to 1932 And on the next page it is shown from 1947 up to date. In 
this portrayal we see exactly the same things that were observed with wheat. 
Phe price may rise to levels as high as compared with general commodities when 
supplies are short. Or they may fall to levels comparatively low when supplies 
ire large But within less than 8 years the 2 curves have always come back 
tovwet he g I 

We believe the lessons from this actual record over the years should be incor 
porated into the new farm program. They are as follows 

Wheat, cor and cotton are world commodities Their prices are determined 
by world demand for our surpluses. Therefore, any system of flexible price 
supports based on United States production alone will not work. There is a 
Wheat crop harvested someplace in the world each month of the year. Even in 
the United States the harvest starts in May and does not end until late August 
or September To expect any man or small group of men under those circum 


tances to fix a proper price for the sale, or the proper amount of acreage is to 
expect them to do a job that no man of history, with the possible exception of 
Joseph of Biblical days, has ever been able to do And if you will read the sequel 
to the story of Joseph, you will find that he used his control of the food to make 
complete slives of the people We don't want that here. 

Instead of a loan program in which the Government would eventually take 
grain, we want to see it an outright purchase program, with the 
Government ready at any time to buy any of the supported grain offered by any 





We believe this purchase price should be calculated monthly instead of 
annually, and based on the current parity or long-time average relationship of 
wheat or corn to the general average of commodity prices. That is, when the 
Department of Agriculture at the end of each month announces the calculation 


f rity and market prices, then it would also announce that during the next 
month it would buy from any holder, with proper differentials for grades and 
points of delivery, at a price not less than 70 percent of that estimated parity 
or the normal exchange value of the wheat, or corn, or cotton for the goods, 


commodities, and services of others 

Such a plan would in most years keep the Government out of the grain 
business with its indirect control over the livestock business. And farmers 
would be left masters of their own farms 

If the farmer knew that he could sell that grain to the Government at any 
time he wished at the support level, he could go to his local banker and borrow 
the money for holding it if he thought the price too low. The banker, knowing 
that if he made the loan with the wheat, or corn, or cotton as collateral, could 
sell that wheat, corn, or cotton to the Government at any time he wished, he 
would loan right up to the support price. So the business of financing agricul- 
ture would go back to the banker where it belongs. Government appropriations 
could be cut tremendously. 
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The miller or processor, knowing that the Government would buy any amount 
from him that he desired to sell at the support price at any time it was offered, 
and knowing that once purchased that grain would be completely off the market 
until a shortage manifested itself by the price rising to 120 percent—that miller 
or processor would have a basket waiting above the Government support price 
So would the country grain dealers, the exporters, and the market-risk bearers, 
the speculators. They would know what the rules were going to be. They 
would know that over the years that low a price would cause farmers to adjust 
their acreages until demand again balanced with the supply at the natural 
price. They would know that this low a price would induce larger consumption 
and increased efforts to find new uses for the wheat, corn, or cotton. So they 
would be encouraged to buy instead of being afraid to buy because of 
uncertainty over what the Government was going to do. 

So the only time the Government would be called upon really to enter the 
market would be in years of successively large yields when supplies accumulated 
like they have during the past few years. Then they would need to buy only 
enough to remove the surplus. Or the Government might be compelled to enter 
the market in years of such drastic declining commodity prices as 1920 and 1929 
But it is in times like those that the people of the Nation gladly accept 
Government activities that will stem a panic 

Along with this support activity or offer to buy, we want to see a realistic 
export program put on. In the current program the lower the price goes on 
wheat, the smaller is the export subsidy. The higher the price goes, the greater 
is the export subsidy. It is the exact reverse of a sensible program to go after 
business. 

The purpose of an export subsidy should be to move the surplus of that 
commodity into consumption so the price can rise to its natural place in the 
general commodity-price scale. Events have proved rather conclusively that 
the current subsidy program and IWA agreement were designed not for the 
United States but for foreign countries. It was not so bad for us so long as 
demand exceeded supply. We could move what we had at a price profitable 
to our producers. But times have changed. 

The British refusal to join the IWA again has been fully justified. Canada has 
already cut its price below the IWA maximum. And the CCC has finally wakened 
up to the fact that there is a commercial war on for the world wheat market 
Since the 1st of October it has seen fit to increase the subsidy by some 7 cents per 
bushel above the previous spread in comparison with the cash wheat price. It is 
belatedly and laggardly trying to meet competition and start anew the export 
sales which had declined so sharply. 

But the future of that export-subsidy policy now rests in the whim of one mar 
No one man should be given that much power over the lives and fortunes of the 












wheat producers and corn producers and cattle and hog producers and feeders of 
the United States. The rules should be definite. They should be automatic. 
All discretionary powers should be eliminated. That way and that way only « 
confidence be restored. 

Our suggestion is that the export subsidy automatically be three-fourths of 
the difference between the market price and the natural or parity price. Like the 
support price, this subsidy would be announced for the next month on the basis 
of the figures for the market price and the parity price as calculated at the end 
of each month by the Department of Agriculture. 

Under this plan, the lower the market price went, the greater would the sub 
sidy be. But as the surplus was removed from this country through this export 
program, and the price rose back toward the natural price in relation to other 
goods, commodities, and services, the subsidy would automatically decrease. 
When wheat, corn, or cotton prices were at their natural relation 
of other commodities, the subsidy would automatically end. 

If there is to be a reduction in acreage planted to wheat, corn, or cotton ir 
the world, we fail to see why it should be saddled onto the American farmer 
without a fight. Neither do we see why his standard of living should be dragged 
down to the low levels of peasant or slave labor or communistie or 
government levels. 

\s for sales of grain or other product purchased by the Government under 
this program, that also would be automatic. It would be offered for sale only 
when and if a shortage manifested itself by the price rising to levels 120 percent 
of their natural price. Until that price was reached, the domestic market would 
be preserved for the domestic producers particularly on the main agricultural 
products like wheat, corn, rye, oats, and meat of which we normally produce 
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surplus. But the moment the price reached that level of 120 percent, that 
moment not only would the Government-held supplies be offered on the market, 
but all import restrictions except sanitary would automatically be removed 


That is the program suggeste d by the market itself over the years. It is simple. 


It would virtually restore agriculture to a basis of free enterprise. It would 
reduce the cost of Government operation to a minimum. It would again place a 
premium on efficiency And if the standard of living on American farms in- 
creases aS much from the present levels as it has during the past 100 years, as 
there is every logical reason to believe that it will, what a marvelous country this 
will be 


Mr. Picken. We have gone back through the years and made a 
study of what the market has done over the years. We have looked at 
the current program to see where it has fallen down. From that we 
have outlined what we think isa nae We believe that the points 
learned from history should be included. 

(1) Wheat. corn, and cotton are world commodities. Their prices 
wre determined by world demand for our surpluses. Therefore any 
system of price supports based on United States production alone will 
not work. We don’t believe the flexible program based on United 
states production alone will work. 

(2) Ranchers and commercial cattle feeders all want support on 
corn prices, particularly, and all feed grains eliminated. Others want 
full parity or even higher for corn prices. I have even heard some 
fellows express a desire that they legislate an oil well on each farm. 

The record of the years shows that the aver: age low of wheat, corn, 
and cotton has been made at 70 percent of its longtime rel: ationship to 
general commodity prices. During 1954 the support will continue at 
v0 percent. We suggest a compromise between those who would com- 
pletely eliminate supports and those who want very high supports. 

We suggest going back to the level shown by the years as the average 
price level at which the market makes its low, and that is 70 percent. 
We don’t want to see it go down as in 1932 to 48 percent. We think it 
ought to be stopped with a purchase program at 70 percent. 

‘his should not all be done at one jump, but take it in easy stages, 
with farmers given time to make any adjustment that they should de- 
sire in their production and they would have absolute control over that 
production. 

In the meantime nature might step in to adjust supply with demand. 
Just as we suggest that the support be put gradually to a level dic- 
tated by the average of years, we also suggest that once this grain is 
taken off the market by the Government, it not come on the market 
again until the price reaches a level at which the average of the high 
has been made over the years, back for a hundred years, and that is a 
level of 120 percent of the longtime rel: ationship of wheat, corn, or 
cotton to the gener al aver: ive of commodity prices. 

There would be no exce ptions to this, and it would include the grain 

already owned by the Government. The purpose of this present pro- 
gram 1s to remove the surplus from the market so the price can rise 
to parity. The actual operation of the present program has been such 
not o1 nly as to prevent the price rising to parity, but even to levels 90 
percent of parity. The very wording of the law itself is such that all 
of the corn on hand and all of the wheat would come out on the market 
before the pr ice ever got to par ity. 

The Secretary of Agriculture said that he wants to get out of the 
grain business, yet every action of the CCC makes more grain go into 
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the loan because the highest price offered puts the Government deeper 
and deeper into the grain and agri ultural business. We want to see 
that policy changed. Either the administration wants farmers to get 
parity or 1t does not want farmers to get parity. 

It wants to get out of the grain business or it does not want to get 
out of the grain business. Right now it talks one way and acts ar 
other. We want to see a halt called to that socialistic trend with the 
Government going deeper and deeper into the grain business, which 
affects the livestock business and prevents the farmers from reaching 
parity. 

Along with this active support of buying at 70 percent and holding 
the market off until there is a shortage, until the price reaches 120 
percent, we want to see a realistic export program put on. In the 
current program, the lower the price on wheat Woes, the smaller the 
export subsidy, The higher the price oft wheat gvoes, the vreatel 
the export subsidy, It is the exact reverse of a sensible prograni to 
go after business. 

That is not the fault of the present Department of Agriculture. It 
is the fault ot the IWA, which was definitely hot worked out. for the 


farmers of the United States. The purpose of an export subsidy 
should be to remove the surplus of that commodity into consumption 


so that the price cal rise to its natural place in the oe neral commod ty 
price scale 

Kvents have proved rather conclusively that the current subsidy 
program ana IWA agreement were designed not for the United 
States but for foreign countries. It was not so bad as long as we had 
a supply not equal to the demand. We could move our stuff. But the 
British refusal to join the IWA again this year has been fully justified. 

Canada has already cut its price below the TWA maximum and the 
CCC has finally awakened to the fact that there is a commercial 
war on for the world wheat market. Since the first of October it 
seemed fit to increase the subsidy by at least 7 cents, and I am not 
sure but what they boosted it again last Friday. It is belatedly and 
laggardly trying to meet competition and start anew the export sales 
which have already declined so terribly, shortly. But the future of 
that export subsidy now rests on the whim of one man. No one mat 
should be given that much power over the lives and fortunes of the 
wheat and corn producers and the cattle and hog producers and feeders 
of the United States. 


The rules should be definite. They should be automatic. All dis 
cretionary power should be eliminated. That way and that way only 
can confidence be restored. Our suggestion is that the export subsidy 


automatically be three-fourths of the difference between the market 
price and the natural or parity price. 

Like the support price this subsidy would be announced for th 
next month on the basis of figures for the market price and the parity 
price as calculated at the end of each month by the Department of 
Agriculture. Under this plan the lower the market price goes, the 
greater would the subsidy be. But as the surplus was removed from 
this country through this export program and the price rose back 
toward the natural price in relation to the goods, commodities and 
services of others, the subsidy would automatically be decreased. 

When wheat. corn or cotton prices were at their natural relation- 
ship to the price of other commodities, the subsidy would automat- 
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ically end. If there is to be a reduction in acreage planted to wheat, 
corn or cotton in the world, we fail to see why it should be saddled 
onto the American farmer without a fieht. Neither do we see why his 
stand ird of liv i} r should be dragged adown tothe low levels of peasant 
or Slave labor or COmMUInUNnISTIC O1 socialistic vovernment levels. 

\s for sales of grain or other products purchased by the Govern- 
ment under this program, that also should be automatic. It should be 
otlered for sale only when and if a shortage manifests itself with the 
price rising to levels of 120 percent of their natural price. Until that 
price was reached, the domestic market would be preserved for the 
domestic producers, particularly on the main agricultural products 
like wheat, corn, rye, oats, and meat, of which we normally produce 
a surplus, or at least ample. 

But the moment that the price reached that level of 120 percent, 
at that moment would not only the Government-held supplies be 
offered on the market, but all import restrictions except sanitary 
would automatically be removed. That Way the farmer would be 
protected against low prices, the consumer would be protected against 
excessively high prices. 

That is the program suggested by the market itself. It is very 
simple, it would virtually restore agriculture to the basis of free enter- 
prise. It would reduce the cost of Government operation to a mini- 
mum, and it would again place a premium on efliciency. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank vou very much, Mr. Pickell 

The Chair has observed that we have a new visitor here, our dis- 
tinewished Senator from Kentucky, senator Cooper. We are cer- 
tainly very happy to have you here with us. Also the Chair observes 
here in the House Chamber, many present and former members of 
the Indiana Greneral \ssembly, many ot whom I had the pleasure of 
being associated with. Would all the present and former members of 
the Indiana General Assembly stand up and take a bow ?/ 

Thank you. Many of these folks I know you recognize as also hav- 
ne abiding and vital interest in the agriculture of our State and our 
Nation. 

r | 


Tie next witness is Orville Russell from Muncie. 





STATEMENT OF ORVILLE C. RUSSELL, MUNCIE, IND. 


Mr. Russet. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, dis- 
tinguished guests, friends, I don’t know why I happened to be chosen 
to be on this program. I am just an old-fashioned dirt farmer from 
Delaware County, living on the same farm that I was born on years 
ago. I am not saying how long. But being invited to be on this 
pane ] today, I will try to vive to you some of my views in regard toa 
sound, economical agricultural program. 

Avriculture today through organization should, and now is, recog- 
nized as a basic factor in our national economy. Science and research 
have developed high-yielding crop varieties. Agricultural Extension 
Service and other agencies have encouraged better land uses. 

Invention of labor-saving farm equipment, development of special- 
ized grain and livestock programs, plus an all-out effort to produce 
every pound of food and fiber possible during war years has given 
farmers the know-how to produce. 
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In peacetime, Vi ith diminish hy foreign markets and less (sovern- 
ment buying, large surpluses are bound to pile up. To attain world 
peace, which most of us have been hoping 


must apply the Golden Rule. both at home and abroad. 
Beginning at home every effort should be made to improve our pub 


o for these many yvears, we 


hi relations as far as it is humanly poss bie in every segment of out 


] 1 | | 
nutional economy. Bv doing this \ ey ll better understand our mutual 


In these United States there are three groups, indi pensable to each 
other—agriculture, industry, and labor. Neither one can successfully 
d Usurp power over 
ced abroad, if we are 


survive without the others, and neither one shou 
the others. This same principle should be pra 
to maintain friendly relations with our alles. 

I \ ould like to speak « f the place of aor ulture in Government. In 
dustry and labor are both organized. They put forth every effort to 


gain power in Government. Agriculture should be on an equal basis 


in Government, 1f Government by all people is for all people. 

‘Through the vears of progress in our national life, farmers have be 
come a minority group. Even though we are in the minority, all pub 
hie policies affect us in some way. 

The farmel las always valued self government al cd ‘r arded our 
national freedom. We as farmers should speak through strong farm 
organizations and be heard, since the issues of material life spring 
from the soil. 

Speaking on the subject of the general price level, since the begin- 


ning of World War I] the price level ha doubled. A sharp lerease 
or cecrease in the value of mol e\ creates seriou problems for oul 
complex economy. Inflation or deflation affects the various groups 

During inflationary periods, farm prices rise faster than other 
prices, a d fall faster in a deflationary period, At some time cur 
ne’ a deflationary period the farmer is caught In a squeeZe 

Because of our interdependency on each other, the policies followed 
by agriculture, mdustry, labor, and Government should strive to 
achieve relative stability. 

In regard to the Federal budget, many factors enter into the bal 
ancing of the Federal budget. some of the more Duportant ones 1n- 
clude: (1) Federal spending; (2) the peoples’ ability to pay taxes from 
net income; (5) military spending for our national preservation; (4) 
economy 1n Government spending: and (dD) balance the budge us 

Speaking of farm income stability and improvement, farmers’ it 
come from sales of their products is affected by the amount they sell 
al d the price they receive, Therefore the farme has two Jobs to do: 
(1) Earn by producing, and (2) receive his share of the national in 
come. Acreage planted, varieties grown, and cultural practices affect 
each farmer’s production. 

Cash farm income is important, but what really matters is the net 
spendable income we have left after paying production costs, taxes, 
and what we can buy with our net income. 

Reducing production to get higher pric es does not necessarily mean 
more mcome. Land taken out of production of a controlled crop 
creates a problem. The free use of this land could result in creating 
surpluses in other farm commodities. There are many reasons for 
carefully planned farm price supports and production programs. 
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It is my opinion we farmers should have variable price supports, 

eeded, to insure us our just share of the national come as related 

to dustry and labor ncome, and a related to their ability to buy 
0 me the nator i] product On of agricl tural products. 


Exports and mports of agri ltural commodities should be con- 
| v 


troll to the extent that they do not cause depressed markets and 
ve 1 ees Tor our fam produ ts 

I 0 d like t ~} oe ik 1} fly Or co ervation ric Inprovement of 
farm resources Phe individual farmer is primarily responsible for 
‘ provement. For the welfare of future generations it has been 
en lly recognized th there is a public and natio al interest in 

O\ r so manavement 
tferect expressed everal proeranis. kK rst. educational 
rooral 1 VAPIOUS WAYS TI eh s hools., colleges, ma whiversities, 
Second, resenreh } soll manneement. Third. oil onservation 
tii wl, (Ist) { provral = Ko rth. reg inte research t} rough farm 
ey in the development of new uses of farm commodities. Fifth, 

( te ( ( nt ; mprove t of marketing problems. 

| revard to ipital heed of agri lture, capital investments in 

il r en Oo kKeve) dividual farm is a separate bust- 
of it n. vet the objective of each the same—to provide a 

« et Ving ne ole, I here are constant hee ls ror ¢ ash operating 

ind improvement expenses. In good times, reserves for future needs 
1 bo e l cle 

Hi wever, 1) anv tar programs, long- and short term loans are 
nee i to sueccessiully operate (As these capital needs Increase, more 
ittention must be given to the whole question of farm credit. Today 
te | dey ive becol cren noly iware of the wrowing imn- 
portance of farm credit. Our Government should give more attention 

tl problei 

Credit needs for agriculture ould be provided by lending agen- 
( wheneve ind wherever it contributes to the national welfare of 

Ol dl ece OV. 

Speaking of labor and management, labor and management rela- 
tio ie of vital importance to farmers. Farmers are purchasers 
of goods and services of labor and industry. Farmers are affected 
bv labor’s practice hn marketing and trans} rtation of our products. 
farmers are dependent on industrial workers having a “real” living 
\ Oo We are also miu concerned with national Inb T° legislation. 
Her oad e beheve in “livi go and let live.” that neither group— 

a ry lab rr, or agricuiture should have an advantage over the 
{ i 


I should like to mention the subject of two-wav trade or aid. Our 
] 


ational debt stands at an all-time high. The ways and means should 


be provided whereby this growing threat to our national economy is 

iecked. Since we face the possibility of further decline of prices, 
t is necessary to keep steady employment for our industrial workers 
o maintain high standards of living. It seems that trade agreements 


with other nations should be given every consideration by our Na- 
tional Government instead of erants and aids. , 
Some sound economic programs of helping themselves earn dollars 
with which to buy the commodities they need should be established. 
These are all big problems, and I doubt very much if I have given 
even one solution. However, I believe our national Agriculture Com- 





| 
| 
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miittee can analy ze and find proper ways and means to correct our agrl 
cultural problems—if in God we trust. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Russell. 

The Chair observes another member of the Indiana delegation who 
just arrived, and we want to say this this very 
happy to have her with us—Cecil Harden. 

The next witness is Joe Schermerhorn, of Wawaka, Ind. 


2racious lady, we are 


STATEMENT OF JOE SCHERMERHORN, WAWAKA, IND. 


Mir. ScuerMernorN. Honorable chairman and members of the 
House Agriculture Committee and ewuests, I am from Noble County, 
Ind., which is located in the northeastern corner of the State. | opel 
ate a 290-acre farm, 200 tillable acres and 90 acres in permanent 


pasture, woodlot, and so forth. On my farm J pecialize in high 


l 


quality legumes and grasses. My grain rotation, following the grass 
crops, are 1n accordance with the soil capabiliti =. 

In 1946 my farm was planned by the soil-conservation technician. 
The farm plan called for the following numbers of livestock : 24 Gairy 
cows, 12 dairy heifers, 1 bull, 50 ewes, 65 lambs, 3 horses, 160 laying 
hens, 175 pullets, and 175 broilers. 

Today on my farm the livestock has changed to these numbers: 20 


dairy ¢ ws. 8 dairy heifers, 40) feeder « attle, LOU hogs, DOO lay 


gy nens 

Our farm planner in the Noble County district is a fine technician, 
but he can write approximately 55 farm plans a year. With 2,400 
farms im my county it would take him about 40 vears to formulate a 
plan for each farm. With ow rapid changing agricultural « mommy 
the farm plans cannot be kept up to date. Since this is so impor 


tant. I wonder if the Extension’s educational and demonstrational 
program couldn't be used to speed this program and avoid duplie iwlonh 
in farm program agencies. 

My views on the farm-price program concerning crops and livestock 
are as follows: 

It is my sincere belief that farmers need a parity program to tie to, 
in the Way of a tair price structure. li dustry ties to cost of produc 
tiop, and labor to the cost-of-] n 
things that the farmers want: First 


iV] eo index, I beheve there are two 
. to vive stability to his net income 
and thereby prevent any disastrous and ruinous prices as was experi 
enced in the 1930's. Second, to encourage a larger share of the spend 
able income to find its way into agriculture. 

To e@ive the farmer a good share of the national income we need 
a long-range program, that will recognize supply and dema 
our commodities by having a high-business activity and good wages 
for labor. Some of our ¢ ommodities such as WV heat, corn, cotton, lard, 
and some airy products need foreign markets, and I feel foreign 
trade will help immensely to bolster demand. 

Research in production and marketing will reduce costs and in- 
crezse demand to a mutual benefit to farmers and the consumer as 
well. We have been negligent in thinking about our transportation 
and distribution, which has been a costly item and now with the cost 
price squeeZe on, It may be time to look for improvements in that field. 

Tama dairy farmer and the margin of profit has been slim. Dur- 
ing July 1953 L received $4.15 per hundredweight for grade A milk 
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nd with 40 cents hauling I netted $3.75. This is approximately 8 
ents per ql d it was going to the consumer at 22 cents a quart. 
May . { j Zt will b GO abe ut new methods which are long 
ove i¢ 

\fter these practices ft t | ive mentioned are exhausted, some 

ild be « to pl upports. but not to the extent 
} Dring mee to agri ult re, but price supports, 
king ( tabilize agriculture prices. 

\\ , Ppol ring mcome into agriculture it 
} i] \ ) \ 0 e | { States Treasury and then imereases 

It) ‘ ( e] we being the hands of Congress 
I 0 e ill fee r of th onfarm people who are con 
i reel they are g o9 the Tarme! methine for noth 
g o bad ] relations for agriculture. 
ib { om e need a price-support program that 
’ ( } a a l \ Will all r farmers to acd} ist 
if rol iid to his administrative 

Lt fail ft I } rec itor ¢ }) a oO then we must 

itlot marketing quotas, or some means 
e reg hich in most cases adds to the 
| e parity from 75 to 90 percent ; 
O* { Ny HXNeq Ppol For ex uipile, ov) percent support 
( ( O red ¢ | ( i101 At the s ipported price 
expe : a to livestock extensively and at the same 

g Ay ut of the foreign market 
et it i gO progra is been d istrous for some beef feeders. 
H al rain. high feed ttle price, a large cattle num 
eC] ve Torced ft } e doy However, the ittle feeder 
h re tofG rnment-owned beef that will 
‘ he ( imer n ke mite! Liv on mine public is eating 

e el l eel pple it pi ( prices which seems to me to be 

tor the beef fe i¢ 

\ So or a flexible program can be pointed out by the 
Pp es of hogs I tS. 85 million hogs were saved. In 19d1, 

| pig re saved marketed. hese large marketings 

id depressed the market to the extent that hoe producers reduced 
prod nto 92 million pigs in 1953. The reduced marketings 

{ ghter has changed the market from $16 per hundred- 
veig] tl month of December 1952, to a high of S26 1n Julv 1953. 
O pi f 1947 and 1945 were farmers’ prices higher. ' 

1) products being supported at a high price will lead the dairy 

nto cha I believe the dairy processing plant, when guar- 

te ah support price for butter, dried milk, and cheese, will not 
ork earnestly to put on a selling campaign for their grade A products 
and bottled m k, 

I believe a flexible price-support program will give the farmer an 
opportunity and incentive to use his own ability to do the best job of 
farming and will make his farm enterprise more profitable. 

It has been a distinct priv lege to speak before this committee. I 


! vou. 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Schermerhorn. 


ermit the Chair to recognize at this time the members of our State 


I will introduce 
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them, and if you will kindly withhold your applause until I have 
introduced all three of them. I will now introduce: Read Wilson, 
Hubert Alexander, and Clark Baker. 

At this time also permit the Chair to state that we will recess at 12 
o’clock and we will be in recess for an hour and a half. We will re- 
convene therefore at 1:30 for the balance of the witnesses. Those 
witnesses who are on the list to appear who don’t have an op portunity 
to appear this morning will be heard after lunch in th e order in whi ch 
we had planned originally, 

It has been sug reested by our chairman that if there are any people 
who are here who had hoped to testify and who have not had their 
names on the list, you can submit them to Mr. LeMay or Mr. Heim- 
burger 

The next witness is Chester Biddle, of Benton County, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER BIDDLE, BENTON COUNTY, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the House Lori ulture Committee, cdis- 
tinguished guests, friends of agriculture, I live in Benton County, 
near Remington and operate — 640 acres of land. Some of this 
I own and some | rent. My pri cipal CVO} ss are corn and soy beans, 
I also erow some wheat and oats. y raise + 500 to 400 hogs and have a 
beef-breeding herd of cattle. 

Since learning about your committee meeting here I have talked to 
many of my neighbors and to several farmers in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. This ineludes farms located in Benton, Jasper, and White 
Counties. I live in the corner of Benton County. 

All of us are agreed that the margin of profit in farming is getting 
harrower, our prices have dropped much more than our Costs and 
frankly we don’t see much prospect of this situation changing very 
much. Now when it comes to any kind of agreement about what 
should be done to correct this situation, there seems to be no general 
agreement. Some suggest one thing, some another, and some have no 
suggestions. 

We don’t look with much favor upon the prospects of having to 
reduce our standard of living, vet we’re not too sure as to what should 
be done to make our incomes better. Maybe an extension of the pres- 
ent program for ] year, not 2, might be the best plan. This would 
give us more time for consideration and also added experience with 
controls. 

This arrangement would also bring this up for consideration in an 
ott-election year, 1 feel that this would be desirable in order to keep 
political consideration at a minimum and to put more emphasis on 
the social and economic sides of the question. 

We must not forget that we have one-third of a corn crop and one- 
half of a wheat crop as surplus, with a good chance for a similar 
situation in soybeans next year. To prevent an increase in these sur- 
a it will be necessary to cut bushels as well as acres. The ques- 
tion is. Will reduced bushels times increased price give us the right 
as 

When it comes to controls we have never really used them and I 
don’t know how they will be accepted when they are really applied. 
By that I mean controls that will actually reduce total agricultural 
production and not just shift it around. I feel very strongly that if 
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oid ntrols are put into operation we will find some of the un 
desirable features of the program that we now have. Farmers after 
Del f opr { nder th plan will come nearer general agree- 
Had liernative on wheat eye th eae instead of oU percent, 
olit ve been different Ma e SO) percent ot par tv MW ith 
rol \ ould be mon vialatabdle (lass 90 neneekt ond digid 
cont I feel th Wwe ould have au program that allows more 
ves, and especially will this be true after a period of 
Some of my city friends often remind me of how much the Govern- 
ment and the city taxpayer helps the farmer. We must not ignore that 
ire SD] recent and we are 1 percent. They vo along with the 
Vallo ovram “aha payments Tor that. but I feel that their 
i Terent potator re allowed to rot, eggs are 
nu nenaves., and b er pile pin storage. 
| re spent tr) & to reduce the su plus and still we don’t 
dol malt farmer might find hinself na position where he 
} hen he rea l\ eeds it. Furthermore. I am sure that 
we Ot W t the gweneral p iblic to vel the idea that Congress has 
« to do with the price of food. Public pres sure could be put 
( i he price of food, not increase it. Then we will be out- 
\ ed SS to 15. 
fo summarize, my proposal is: Extend the present program for 
en Give the farmer experience in operating under rigid controls, 
ESS nd then it )) ve the entire program. ‘This 
lve revision of the parity formula, giving more than two 
\ wid careful consideration of the cost of this operation. 


Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention and I appreciate being 


Mr. Harvey. While Mr. Biddle testified as an individual farmer, I 
presume it should also be noted that he is now president of the Na 
oybean Association, or is it just “ex president” ¢ 
Mr. Bippie. Yes. sir, “ex” president of the American Soybean Asso 
Mr. Harvey. The next witnes Harry H. Meyer of Crown Point, 
Ind. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY H. MEYER, CROWN POINT, IND. 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and friends, 
le T belong to three organizations, the Farm Bureau. Grange, Pure ' 


Molk Association and Ind ana Milk Producers’ Association, I would 
t like to testify a little bit in regard to a farmer and a producer. 
[ have been producing milk for the Calumet market in the northern 
part ot Lake County in ¢ hic igo for the past LD years, and I would 
rather testify in that respect than any other. I have heard the testi- 
mony of the other organizations and we could agree pretty much 100 ' 
percent with all of them. 


Last spring when Secretary Benson first came down to Chicago and 
made a talk on the dairy program one of the remarks that he made was 
that they were going to go along and support dairy products for the 
coming year, but he thought it was the duty of the milk producers, as 
time went on, to work out a program to help themselves. 
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In that respect l agree with him 100 percent. So we have tried to 
Wwol k outa program W hic h | have here to present in three stages. l he 


first is with regard to why we need supports for 1954. The second one, 
a are some suggestions in there on what the dairy farmer can do 
oO help himse iT. We w il] need some legislation on it. The third one 


] t 


is what we think the results would be if these programs were put Into 
effect. 

If vou gentlemen will read them over and can get one good point 
out of it. we then will fee] that oul efforts haven't peen in vain. As l 
say, I have produced milk for the last 45 years and through that long 
length of time we have had many changes. We came from the bottom 
and eradually came t p- 


I think the predicament that we are in today, that the Government 

partly to blame. I think that is explained in some part of our 
program. For the last 12 years, or since World War I], we have bee 
in and out of a wat Phe Government has asked to produce to e 
utmo ind spite of the shortage of labor w ive dol »: We 
have been out of the war for 1 vear and tt finds us with a surplus of 
dairy products, 

The most, espe lly. is butter. Wi propo ed a progral \ here, 
with some leg slation oa think the farmers ea) help themselves. Mey 
idea of that program would run something like this: That the biggest 
hare of ou urplus of butter screated around out biggest flaid milk 
markets and we, as fluid milk producers, are to blame for part of tl 
mvself ineluded 

I th cit only fair that we ld b | ont | ww VY t vou 
would call it—maybe taxed to a certain extent to help support butte 
not that I think butter at 90 percent of parity is too high today, J don’t 
think it is, but the public does, and it is a hard iob for us to convince 
the publi iat they ought to buy butter at 80 or 90 cents a pound, 

If we hi ‘a SOMe Wi L\ tos ubsid 1Ze butte so that we could vet b itter 


l, I think that it could move 


back on the market at 50 or 60 cents a poun¢ 
al people would buy it at a 


back into our o\ n channels and the Ame 






it would be a lot better than some of these giveaway programs that we 
have been criticized a lot more for. 
Part of that proposal is in there. We are hoping that throu ol) that 


kind of an arrangement and through advertisine—I don’t think there 
Is any part of the Agriculture Department that has spent more money 


for udvertising this past vear than our milk producers have. It has 
been a big benefit. Our class l sales have rise considerably and out 
‘lass2. That is fluid milk and cream. 


ot 
But we still do have, in spite of our sales, we alse 


) d a big mcrease 
in production and we still have a surplu . But I believe that with 
some Government support during the next vear or so, that we can 
gradually work into a program where the producers can help them 
selves and get back on an even keel 

A vood many of the topics that I had in mind have already been 
brought out and there is no use of repeating them. But if you men, 
as IT said. study those reports and « ‘an get one = point from them, 
we will feel that our efforts haven't been in vai 

I} want to thank you for the priv ilege of aor o here to present this 
program. 
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The documents referred to are as follows:) 


\ NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE Darry INDUSTRY RECOMMENDED BY THE INDIANA 
COOPERATIVE MILK PRopUCERS FEDEKATION, H. H. MEYER, CHAIRMAN 


Che Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, in announcing the support of 





lait rices for the year beginning April 1, 1953, stated that he expected the 
i program to solve its surplus problems with less depend- 
ence ¢ ‘nt supports He stated further that the mandatory support 
i feed pri percent of parity were contributing to the cost of milk pro- 
d on and gave justification to support of dairy-product prices at comparable 
In any consideration of the present plight of all agriculture, including dairy- 
ing 1 the huge ises of farm products for which no ready market seems 
able ese facts should be remembered: 
Kr the start of World War II and continuing until last year, the American 
i er was urged to speed his production to the utmost in order to supply the 
needed dl and tiber for ou n population, our military needs, and our 
l all pat f the world. Farmers responded to this call, and in spite of 
ibor s rtagves have ereatly succeeded the production on Amercan farms during 
this period. During great share of this time, the principal concern of the 
¢ populatio f the United States was, “Will there be enough food to go 
Shortages, rationing, and price ceilings were the chief topics of dis- 
ne housewive For eral years, the farmer was not permitted 
( gh prices that scarcity would obtain for him and price ceilings were imposed. 
But memories are short and 12 years of mcern over scarcity are all forgotten in 
tue irs ir ot sury s 
Congress in guaranteeing price supports to encourage production obviously had 
mind the very s tion we face today when these supports were written into 
iw protecting the basic crops through 1954 The protection of agriculture is 
as much a cost of war as any item in the military budget or the Veterans’ Ad- 
mi) trati 
Dairying is the largest single segment of American agriculture, and dairy 
products not only constitute 25 percent of our food budget but have long been 
recognized by nutrition experts as our ost essential food. The importance of 
maintaining this industry in a condition of economic health is a matter of grave 
portance to the national welfare. Some period of adjustment to the decline 
foreign demand for the products of our farms must be considered by Congress 
nd our consuming publi While the shipments abroad of dairy products 


were never in the same proportion to total production as wheat, cotton, and some 
other staples, they were nevertheless considerable during the years when the 
hei of our allies were depleted 

In the effort by our Government thorities to obtain quickly the supplies of 
evaporated and condensed milk, cheese, and powder needed for the military 
effort and for our allies, artificial pricing was resorted to and butter was deliber- 
ately priced out of production, and the publie told to be patriotic and find sub- 


stitute spreads in its place. Much of the loss of market for butter, and amounting 
toa irket for more than 15 billion pounds of milk, is directly traceable to this 
war action Phe consuming public, forced to substitutes, never returned to the 
product they were forced to relinquish 


Dairymen are willing to make every possible effort to solve their own problems 
and relieve the Government of its present support burden. As a partial solution 
we recommend and pledge ourselves to support the following self-help program: 

1. A national sales program using all the media of newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television. 

2. Better merchandising at the point of sale and an expanded use of milk 
vending and dispensing machines. 

3. Increased efficiency in production and marketing of milk and dairy products. 

4. A continuing campaign for the highest quality of all dairy products. 

». More research on the nutritive values of dairy products and a campaign of 
education through National Dairy Council units to promote public appreciation 
of the known health and nutritive properties of milk. 

We ask that this congressional committee consider the following measures as 
additional means of removing the present surpluses: 

1. Increase the appropriations for the school-lunch program. 

The present allotment to each of the 30 million school children in the United 
States is 12 quarts annually. It is well known by our nutrition experts that the 
total consumption of milk by the average child falls far short of the minimum 
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standard for good health and growth. No finer contribution to national health 
and well-being could be made than to greatly expand the use of milk in the school 
lunch program. If four times the amount of milk now supplied were made ava 
able, what better investment could be made? And every quart of milk so used 
directly reduces the stockpile of dairy products in Government warehouses. 
There is no excuse for waste of a perishable food when the health of our 
children demands its use. 

2. Similarly, many complaints are being registered by our men in service on 
the lack of milk and buttter in their rations. These boys have left their homes 


and jobs in service of their country. Their sacrifice in salary, alone, should en 
title them to the best we can provide in food. Their risk of life and health should 
leave no argument. It has long been recognized that good food is the greatest 


builder of muscle any army can provide. Congress should insist that our men 
in service are provided With all the dairy products they want 

3. Honesty in merchandising should not have to be requested but there is 
great evidence of increasing fraud in the sale of substitute or imitation dairy 
products. It should be the duty of Government, both at the National and State 
level, to see that the public gets what it pays for, and that regulations preventing 
fraud and adulteration are not only enacted but enforced 

We ask further that a reexamination of the present support program for dairy 
products be made. Some of the objections to the present support program are: 

1. Butter is being priced above its competition and continuing loss of sales has 
resulted. 

’. The Government stocks of butter, cheese, and nonfat powder are aceumu 
lating to a point where they threaten future market prices of all dairy products, 
including market milk. 

3. Consumer ill will toward dairy products is increasing. Although the pres- 
ent Government holdings of dairy products are the largest of record, they are 
only 7% percent of the total CCC loans and purchases of all farm products 
Nevertheless, the public has more deeply resented the storage of butter than 
all the other farm products combined, possibly because of its perishable nature 
and its being an item of purchase for direct table use. Their resentment is 
double-edged. 

They dislike being taxed for its support and they believe it is priced beyond 
their reach. Dairymen may not agree with the latter opinion but the public atti- 
tude must be reckoned with. 

We, therefore, propose that consideration be given to a program of aid for 
the dairy industry in which at the beginning the support of dairy prices will be 
shared by the producers and Government, and with the producers taking over 
the entire responsibility as soon as production adjustments can be made and the 
present surpluses removed. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED BUTTER PRICE STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


1. Reduce Government liability for butter program from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity. 

2. Reduce price of butter to consumers by 10 cents per pound, and since butter 
demand is more responsive to price than any other dairy product, it would 
increase domestic sales, 

3. Poor-quality butter has always been a liability to the industry. Since low 
quality butter (under 90 score) would not receive subsidy payments, there would 
be a strong price incentive created to either improve the quality of this product or 
eliminate it from the market. 

!. Valuable experience would be gained for use in possible expanded future 
programs. 

5. The industry would not be required to immediately bear the entire load 
of a price-support program until necessary adjustment could be made. 

6. Since butter is the most perishable item in the price-support operation, it is 
important that it be moved first. 

7. Consumers are more conscious of butter surpluses and would most appreciate 
industry efforts to make butter available at lower prices. 

8. Grocers could be enlisted in a nationwide promotion at lower price levels 

9. The cost of this program to fluid-milk consumers would be negligible 
approximately one-sixth cent per quart. The effect on milk sales would be 
negligfble. 

10. Butter would be consumed at home rather than distributed in foreign 
giveaway programs which are always subject to vicious criticism. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Phere is no point in reviewing further the various problems and « ousiderations 








nvolved in a self-help program The committee by this time has heard them all 
nv times over Our purpose is rather to present a cone rete progr action 
equires congressional approval If it 1s to be made elfectis pro 

g has been discussed with representatives of producers supplying billions 


nds of milk for fluid markets and has their approval We feel that Con 
ress has an opportunity to make a real contribution to the dairy industry in 
ts effort to solve its problems 

Ve respectfully submit the following program for action in the next session 


( ( 7 ress 


ynmended legislation 
1. Appropriations sufficient to carry out intent of Congress that school children 
nt of milk dai Original law provided for 2 cents Federal 


ct ve on hail p 
but funds are sufficient for only 1 cent subs dy in some States Illinois, 


legislation requiring that the armed services serve high-quality dairy 
i 





products in adequate amounts Army specifications call for 90-score butter, 
hic - Inferiol qual ty We have information indicating that much of the 
Ars tter does not even meet this low standard of quality We also have 
dvised that fresh milk is actually rationed to men in the armed services 
in the United States Inadequate, low-quality rations for servicemen indicat 
voet ack of appreciation of the sacrifices being made by young people in the 
( ‘ ‘ na country overflowing with bountiful supplies of dairy products 
f the highest quatit ) 
Government price-support programs have caused the accumulation of large 
ventories of dairy products, and indications are that similar dairy-price sup 
port be needed in 1954 
We propose, therefore, the following 
Phat a Dairy Stabilization Corporation be chartered by Congress with 
eceive and disburse fund dairy-product marketing, promotional, 
d price-stab ing operations 
Phat the operations of this Corporation be administered by a 15-man com 
appointed by the President of the United States from candidates noml- 
nated by milk producers ; 


) That a tax of approximately 14 cents per hundredweight be levied on all 
wessors of fluid milk for beverage purposes including whole milk, buttermilk, 
vottled cream, bottled skim, and so forth, on their volume of sales, and that 

ese processors be authorized to deduct one-half of such tax from producers’ 

price, and that this tax be collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
tted to the aforementioned Stabilization Corporation ; 
That the proceeds of this tax be used to subsidize the manufacture of 
ter at the rate of 10 cents per pound 

That such subsidy be paid only on butter rating 90 score or better accord- 

lally aceredited graders 
Dos farmers have embarked on the most ambitious advertising and pro 
hal program that has ever been carried on by agriculture Phis program 
ould be made even more effective if deductions could be made mandatory on 
dairy farmers We propose that the aforementioned Stabilization Corpora- 
© authorized to levy an assessment not to exceed 2 cents per hundredweight 

n milk producers by having such amount deducted from milk checks by all 

andlers who receive milk from producers. The Corporation should have au 

t\ spend this money for advertising, promotion, and research for the 
henetit of the dairy industry. 

>. The self-help program here proposed contemplates that dairy farmers will 
assume a substantial part of the burden of handling their surplus production. 
To be successful, it must be confined to the domestic market. <A flood of im- 
ported dairy products would completely destroy it. It is imperative that effec- 
tive import controls be maintained. 

i. There is growing evidence of fraud and adulteration in the merchandising 
and sale of products in imitation of dairy products. We urge that legislation 
be adopted which will prevent this fraud and that provision be made for active 
enforcement of such regulation 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, Mr. Meyer. 
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The Chair will now recognize two witnesses who are here to speak 
for organized labor. They have asked to appear and IJ think we will 
have time to hear them before we adjoun n for the lunch hour, 

First the Chair will recognize David Winburn, of the U nited Elee 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WINBURN, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 118, UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Mr. Winpursn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and inter 
ested members ot the audience, miy tame Is David \\ inburn. | tllhh 
president ot Local l 1s, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Wot kers 
ft America, Richmond, Ind. I work at the Richmond works of the 
International Harvester Co. In appearing before the House Agri 
culture Committee today, I am representing UE District Council 
Mr. John T. Gojack, president of UE District 9, representing 20,000 
workers 1n plants throughout northern Indiana and Michigan, who 
was scheduled to appear before this committee today, could not be here 
because of pressing contract negotiations with the Whirlpool ( orp. 
in St. Joseph, Mich., and Lam appearing in his stead. 

1 will separate ‘ly submit the printed basic statement of UE on the 
Restoration of Prosperity to Farmers, whi ch has already been given 
this committee by other districts of our union throughout the Mid 
west, 

The members of our union have a vital interest in the farmers of 
America. The farmers and their families constitute one of the basic 
sections of the American peop yle and, re presenting 17 percent of the 
population, they consume all kinds of manufactured products made by 
our members. When the farmers are prosperous, it means that we, 
the workers, have full-time employment. And when the farmers 
suffer a decline 1h) income, such as the 12 percent decline in the last 
vear, it means that members of our union are without work and sutter 
all kinds ot hardships. We represent thousands of workers Ih farn) 
equipment p ylants where there have been serious layotts because farmel S 
vre unable to pay the high prices of tarm machinery. 

This committee has undoubtedly learned of the extremely heavy 
layoffs in the farm-equipment industry. ‘This serious unemployment 
is no less severe in this area. For example, in Richmond, one of the 
smaller International Harvester plants, over 400 are laid off. At 
Oliver Corp., in South Bend, the production work force has been cut 
to half that of a year ago. 

About 1,100 are laid off in this pl: unt which primarily produces cast 
ings and forgings for Oliver. Even the teenies minor assembly 
work in this plant has been cut, with the company producing less than 
half the potato diggers assembled the year prior. At the Budd Co. 
Atwater plant in Detroit, a recent estimate shows 1,200 production 
workers laid off. 

Our union members daily anticipate a heavy layoff at the Allis 
Chalmers plant in LaPorte, Ind. The daily production of model 
No. 66 combines in this plant has been cut from 130 to only 65. In 
past years our members produced 4,000 cornpickers in this plant, while 
this year only 2,000 were assembled and many of these utilized an 
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excess inventory of parts left over from the previous year. Allis- 
Chalmers has covered up its help-wanted sign and has stopped all 
hiring except for a few skilled replacements. 

In order to guarantee a prosperous economy for workers and farmers 
alike, and after consultation between our union, the farm organiza- 
Lions, and thousands of indiv idual farmers, we have come of the con- 
clusion that the Government of the United States should guarantee full 
parity prices for all farm commodities. 

ra further believe and advocate: 

That the present soil conservation plan should be continued and 
seankiads 

2. ae the Congress should expand the school-lunch program to 
improve the diet of the Nation’s school children; 

3. That the Congress should continue and expand the rural elec- 
trification appropriations 5 

That the Congress should end the debate and adopt a broad, 
comprehensive Missouri and Mississippi flood-control program ; 

5. And that the Congress should expand farm research, so the 
family farmer may reap the full benefit of our scientific progress. 

American workers laid off from factories desire jobs and must have 
jobs if they are to buy the products of the Nation’s farmers. There- 
fore we advocate that Congress accelerate the Federal roadbuilding 
program and Federal aid to education in order to build schools and 
libraries. 

In order to dispose of the surplus farm commodities in a useful way, 
we advocate a food-stamp plan whereby Federal, State, and county 
institutions and unemployed workers may use surplus commodities. 
The Wall Street Journal of October 16, 1953, reported the following 
on our dairy-products surplus: 

On September 30, the end of the first half of the dairy year, Mr. Benson’s oozy 
dairy stockpile had grown to 27S million pounds of butter, 215 million pounds 
of cheese, and 417 million pounds of dried milk. At the end of March, the 
Federal cupboard held 120 million pounds of butter, 75 million pounds of cheese, 
and 170 million pounds of dried milk. 

This same Wall Street Journal article promises that “butter con- 
sumption this year may increase to 8.7 pounds per capita, according 
to the Government.” Then this Wall Street Journal article tells us 
that 14 years ago, “national per capita consumption was 16.8 or 
With the American people today consuming only half the butter, 
on a per capita basis, that we consumed in the recession year of 1939, 
who can argue against a sensible food-stamp plan to feed the hungry 
in this country ¢ 

After better feeding the needy in our Nation, we advocate that our 
Government use any surplus commodities left to aid the starving peo- 
ple of other nations in such a way that will gain us friends. We be- 
lieve that this program could be carried out in such a way as to stabilize 
the economy, provide full employment for all the Nation’s workers, 
and a fair income to the Nation’s farmers. 

As everyone knows, the difference between what the farmer receives 
for his commodities and what the consumer pays for these same com- 
modities is too great. Congress should eliminate the profiteering by 
the farm implement, meat-packing and processing, grain and other 
monopolies. 
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We sincerely believe that adoption of these suggestions, as well as 
those set forth in our printed basic statement entitled “Restoration 
of Prosperity to Farmers,” would help the Government of the United 
States to formulate a policy to stem the farm depression, halt the 
unemployment, and regain the road to prosperity and peace for all. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Winburn. 

The representative who just spoke, spoke for the UE. Next we 
will have representatives of the CIO. I understand that we have 
two witnesses who will divide the allotted 10 minutes. At any rate 
the Chair will now recognize Neal Edwards, of the C1O. 

Mr. Scuroeper. I am also with the gentleman who just spoke. 

Mr. Harvey. Permit the Chair to say that we have adopted a policy 
that spok esmen for any one organization will only be recognized for 
10 minutes. The Chair will recognize you for the remainder of the 
time remaining. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD SCHROEDER, FINANCIAL SECRETARY OF 
UE LOCAL 813, OF GRANDVIEW, IND. 


Mr. Scrroreper. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and 
guests, I am Harold Schroeder, financial secretary of UE Local 818, 
an employee of Servel, Inc., and a resident of Grandview, Ind. 

Local 813 represents 10,000 workers employed by the Servel and 
Faultless Caster Cos., of Evansville, Ind. The Servel Co. produces 
commercial refrigeration equipment, electric and gas refrigerators, 
air-conditioning and heating units, and aircraft parts. The Faultless 
Caster Co. produces furniture hardware and casters. 

Employment at Servel has declined by 4,000 workers in the past 6 
months. Layoffs have affected other factories in Evansville. In spite 
of the reopening of two major automobile plants in the city, the 
Evansville office of the Indiana Employment Security Division re- 
ported that 2,730 persons filed for unemployment compensation dur- 
ing the week of October 5, 1953. The Harvester plant, which produces 
cotton pickers and other farm equipment, has recently announced that 
it plans sharp cutbacks in production which will result in heavy lay- 
offs. 

The deepening farm crisis will further threaten employment pos- 
sibilities in this area. The decline in purchasing power of the farm- 
ers has not only affected the workers but has caused sharp cuts in pur- 
chases on Main Street. Small merchants and shopkeepers are bitterly 
complaining about the decline in sales and many will face bankruptcy 
if conditions do not improve. 

And conditions are not likely to improve, unless the present admin- 
istration takes steps to roadblock the deepening farm crisis as pro- 
posed by the statement of the UE which has been submitted to this 
committee. This is so because it is estimated that farm incomes will 
decline another 5 percent during 1954. This prediction was made on 
October 2 by J. B. Kohlmeyer, a Purdue University agricultural econ- 
omist. And usually such people are overconserv ative in their predic- 
tions. 

Other factors, adding fuel to this farm-income consuming fire, have 
been the drought of the past 2 years. This is, of course, an immediate 
and urgent matter. The 12 northern counties of Kentucky and 

38490—54— pt. 9 —4 
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compal ible area on the southern border of Indiana have been declared 
a drought-disaster area. But the aid given thus far is not much more 
than just talk. The amount of $10 million allocated by President 
2 senhowel for nationw ide drought relief does not begin to meet the 
l eed. M SSsOUr! alone, \\ here the loss has been S150 million, the farm- 
ers there need a minimum of $35 million of hay to carry them over 
the winter. We estimate that the farmers of the Evansville drought 
area need a large portion of the $10 millions if they are to survive. 

For these reasons and those set forth in our basic statement, we 
believe that Mr. Benson’s recently announced reorganization for the 
Department of Agriculture will aggravate the growing plight of the 
farmers. 

On October 10, 1953, Mr. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri 
culture, speak he hear Tipton, Tnal.. accused those who opposed Mr 


Benson’ programs as being “cheap politicians who are offering 
“false lures” to farmers that will lead the Nation to “social and eco- 
nomic bankruptey.” 

We resent this charge against the farmers of the Nation who are 

justly ¢1 tical of the actions and proposals of Mr. Benson. Such 
attempts to silence the critics of Mr. Benson will fail because the facts 
of our Cast avalnst Mr. Be) son demands that the policy of this admin 
stration must be changed drastically if we are to avoid another tet 
! ble depression like the one that swept the country in 1929 when Mr.’ 
Hoover was President. 
The taxpayers have financed tens of billions of dollars of aid to 
the governments of foreign lands. We financed the airlift to the 
people of Berlin and sent food, « lothing, and other necessities to them. 
Should we do less for our millions of farmers who are in need now 
il d look to their Government for aid and assistance To clo less 
nvites national disaster. 

We welcome the work being done by this committee to ascertain the 
facts. We have confidence that they will recommend to the Congress 
hat parity at LOO percent he established, that urgently needed drought 
relief be civen immediately, =peeded with the use of an airlift, if 
necessary, and that the other proposals we suggest will receive serious 
study and consideration. 

We thank the ecemmittee for the opportunity afforded of presenting 
our program to them. 

Mr. Harvey. The Chair will next recognize Neal Edwards, of the 
CIO. Do I understand, Mr. Edwards, that you wish to divide your 
time ¢ ; 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. I wish to divide my time with Mr. Bedell. 

Mr. Harvey. The two witnesses will be recognized for a total of 
10 minutes, 


STATEMENT OF NEAL EDWARDS, PRESIDENT, INDIANA STATE 
CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Epwarps. First I would like to file a statement for the record. 
Mr. Harvey. You may file it. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Edwards is as follows:) 


STATEMENT TO THE HoUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE BY NEAL EDWARDS, 
PRESIDENT, INDIANA STatre CIO CounciL, Ocrosner 19, 1953, Av INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Agriculture, on behalf 
of the Indiana State Council of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
has a membership of approximately 300,000 in this State, we want to thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before your group at these hearings We are here 
because we believe that we can present certain significant facts about the farm 
problem in this region which otherwise might be overlooked, and because we wish 
to back up the appeal being made by the Nation’s farmers for prompt Government 
action in their behalf 

While we are naturally especially concerned about those of our members 
already unemployed or on short bours of work, and the farmers and the business 
men who are feeling the crippling effects of the recent sharp decline in farm 
income, we also believe that the viewpoint we are expressing is in the long-range 
best interests of all the people of our State and the Nation at large. 

CIO members have a double interest in the problem with which your com 
mittee must deal and find answers. We are affected as producers of goods that 
farmers buy, or want to buy We are affected as consumers of foods and fibers 
that farmers produce and, we believe, want to continue to produce at top levels 
of production. Our own prosperity and the prosperity of the farmers are in 
separably interrelated. 

The depressing effect of the decline in farm income—10 percent in the past 
vear and 17 percent in the past 1S months—has been felt throughout our economy. 
it has already reached out to strike at the basic steel industry, as Indiana workers 
know only too intimately and directly. Workers in the steel plants of Lake 
County. for example, have already suffered drops in take-home pay, which can 
be shown to be due to a falling off in demands for steel used to make agricul 
tural implements and other products used on the farm. This has resulted il 
cutbacks in production and the number of hours worked by CLO steelworkers 

In metal fabricating, one of our affiliated unions has contracts with 142 
plants in Indiana and Kentucky. ‘Today, 62 of these plants are experiencing 
layoffs which have thrown 22,500 people out of work. In addition, another 7 of 
the 142 plants are operating on a curtailed basis with a short workweek. Only 
22 plants are doing any hiring at present Che lost man-hours of work resulting 
from these lavoffs and curtailed workweeks add up to 1,091,996 hours per week 

Naturally, when these people are laid off their buying power drops sharply 
Unemployment insurance benefit rights throughout the country today are notor 
ously inadequate to support workers and their families at anything near even the 
“minimum standard” of living used by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its cost-of-living computations Moreover, unemployment com 
pensation is quickly exhausted and, as savings are also used up, these workers 
families bny less and less of farm products, not because they want to buy less 
and less, but because their purchasing power is shrinking. This affects the entire 
economy of the local community, the State, the Nation and, let’s face it, the 
entire free world. Because of the present perilous imbalance of the world eco 
nomic structure, a recession here that would cut national income by even a mere 
10 percent would mean a much more severe depression in other countries. It 
would seriously weaken us and our allies and, thus, even a mild recession 
threatens to be equal to a major victory for Communist imperialism. Speaking 
for a moment wholly in terms of survival, we just cannot afford to let such a 
thing happen at this time. 

We know. out of our own experience and observation in communities across 
and up and down the State that the drops in farm income, and the prevailing 
fear about the future prospects for farmers, have already hurt not only city 
workers and their families, but also the butcher, the corner groceryman, the 
doctor, the filling-station operator, and every member of the community whose 
livelihood, directly or indirectly, in whole or in part, depends upon the worker's 
paycheck. If that paycheck is cut because of a slackening of sales and orders. 
their incomes are cut too; if it is stopped altogether, their incomes are ent deeper 
and, for some, may disappear completely. Incidentally, it perhaps is also ap 
propriate to point out that the Federal withholding tax on workers’ income 
which provides a major source of revenue to run the Government and meet 


defense needs—falls to zero when the worker has no income at all 
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We believe that the layoffs and part-time employment that have already hit 
many of our members and are causing deep concern and apprehension among 
those still at work full time are attributable directly to the drops in farm prices 
and the net decline in farm income despite increase in the volume of farm 


The farmer is one of the greatest consumers of the goods produced in our 
mines, mills, shops, and factories. We know that we are dependent upon the 
farmers’ income staying at a high level and, yes, increasing year by year, just 
that city workers’ income must be at a high and steadily rising level 
iat the American people can buy back, at all times, a fair and healthy share 
lant farm and manufactured products that, thanks to modern tech- 
nology can be produced in abundance 
rhe CIO has long emphasized the fact that the central problem of this century 
is to make this abundance the blessing it can be, not the curse it has too often 
seemed to be for both unemployed workers and dispossessed farmers. 

I should like to call the committee’s attention to two examples of the problem. 
The first illustrates the way falling farm income kills business and manufac- 
turing and results in unemployment. The second suggests where to look for part 
of the remedy. 

First, in Terre Haute, Ind., the Strand Steel plant has been largely engaged in 
making Quonset huts, for which farmers are a principal market. This plant nor- 
mally employs 450 to 500 persons. Today only 50 persons are working. That is 
a reduction in employment ranging up to 90 percent. 

Second, we have the case of a farmer who went to the local outlet for one of 
the largest farm machinery manufacturers to get a bearing for a replacement on 
his tractor. He was quoted a price of $14. He then went to a small independent 
manufacturer who had such a bearing in stock priced at $2.85. Both the big 
implement manufacturer and the small independent were union shops. The dif- 
ference in price cannot be blamed on wages. 

As such experiences have multiplied in recent months, it has been var responsi- 
bility and duty to try to find out the whys and wherefors of what was happening 
to our members and the plants in which they are—or have been—employed. We 
investigated. We have talked to businessmen in small towns in various 
of the State and to farmers themselves, on whom many of these business 





men must depend if they are to stay in business. 

We found plain evidence that the incomes of both have dropped considerably. 
Of equal importance, they are fearful about the future. 

Uncertainty feeds fear and fear feeds uncertainty. Definite plans and quick, 
bold action are needed now, just as they were needed in March 1933. The down- 
ward spiral of farm income must be reversed 

It does not seem to us to be enough, for example, to say, that the American con- 
sumers will ultimately eat their way out of the beef crisis. If we understand 
Secretary Benson correctly, he expects us to eat ourselves into a scarcity of beef 
that will bring about higher consumer prices. In view of his recent praise of the 
packing industry’s “efficiency,” his announced study of the spread between farm 
and consumer prices is not likely to be very enlightening, particularly if it either 
(1) overlooks the profits made on byproducts, or (2) substitutes profits as per- 
centage of sales for profits as percentage of net worth. 

As we understand this new statistical trick of using percentage of sales to 
measure profits, the more business a corporation does, the worse off it is likely 
to look. The publie is not supposed to peek at the invested capital and to ask 
what the profits are as a percentage of net worth as measured by the amount 
of money invested in the business 

We respectfully ask this committee, however, to consider the profits being made 
on food products at this time when farm prices and incomes are both falling. 

The Wall Street Journal for May 2, 1953, reported that first-quarter 1953 profits 
of 18 food products corporations after taxes were 29.1 percent higher than in the 
first quarter 1952. This increase was nearly three times as great as for all cor- 
porations in other industries covered in the Wall Street Journal complication. 

The reason given by Wall Street Journal was as follows: 

“The 29.1 percent increase over 1952 reported by food companies is ascribable 
mainly to lower farm-products prices, which have widened the margins between 
costs and selling prices of the food handlers. As long as farm prices do not 
recover—and so far they haven't—this industry will continue to benefit.” 
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The Wall Street Journal analysis is supported by Federal Trade Commission 


and Securities and Exchange Commission data for food-manufacturing corpora- 
tions. The following table tells the story at a glance: 


Financial data for food-manufacturing corporations, first quarter 1952 compared 


> 


with first quarter 1953 
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fhe official Government figures shown in the chart above show net sales in 


the first quarter of 1953 were down $149 million from the first quarter but the 


cost of goods sold was down $230 million so that gross profit from operations 


increased $S2 million (Rounding off of figures accounts for $1 million 
discrepancy. ) 
Increase in selling, general, administrative, and other expenses ate up one- 


half of this rise in gross profits Increase in provision for Federal income and 
excess profits taxes ate up an additional one-fourth of the rise in gross profits, 
leaving a $26 million increase in net after taxes This amounted to a 16.3 
percent increase over the first quarter 1952. 

Most significant fact is that cost of goods sold declined much more than tl 
sales. This means food manufacturers retained for themselves all, or the sub 
stantial part of, savings in cost of materials (i. e., unprocessed foods, including 
livestock, ete.) plus savings, if any, resulting from increased labor productivity 

This is reflected in profit before taxes per dollar of sales which increased by 
11.1 percent from 3.6 cents in first quarter 1952 to 4.0 cents in the first quarter 


1953. Profit per dollar of sales after taxes rose 20 percent from 1.5 to 1.8 


1 





cents, 

The Federal Trade Commission and the Securities Exchange Commission show 
an increase of $5 million, or 4.3 percent, in dividends paid between the first 
quarter 1952 and the same quarter 1953 

The rise in food corporation profits has continued during the second quarter 
of 1953 

The Wall Street Journal, July 13, 1953, shows second quarter profits after 
taxes of 16 food products corporations 23.7 percent higher than in second 
quarter 1952 

National City Bank Monthly Letter for August 1953 shows a 21 percent in- 
crease in profits, after taxes, during the first half of 1953 compared with same 
period in 1952 for 28 foot products corporations 
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‘ The price story of the twenties and early thirties is being repeated: 
, f +} es the farmer bu re lying high: income from things he produces 
ng dow? the cost of living is at n alltime hig! The farmer is not getting 
’ elief neither is the consumer 
The problem is too urgent for partisan delay and exploitatior We cannot 
writ for the 1954 elections We commend Chairman Hone and the members of 
this committee for working at the problem in a democratic way bv eoming to 
e ereecroot nd Main Street for fact opinions, and ideas We hope and 


pray that you 


will speedily come up with answers in the interests of genuine 
people, of city workers, of fair employers and businessmen. and our national 


er ne? e he 1+} welfare security nd survival 
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Mr. Kpw ARDS, Congressman Hope, member ot the committee, I 
behalf ot my union, which ] represent, the Congress of Industrial 
he State of Indiana, representing approximately 
300,000 members and their families, first I want to thank vou for this 
opportunity to appear before your committee al d to make an appe: 


ul 
not only on bel alf of our members but also o1 behalf of ne rly all 


(Organizations in t 


segments of society 1n our State, espe ially the small-business men an 
the farmers who are presently feeling the effects of the declining farm 
heome., 

First I want to point out that out of the 142 p! ints in Indiana and 
Kentucky which one of our Jarger international unions represents, the 


people In those plants, the automobile workers, there are 62 of these 


»! nts experiencing layoffs totaling 22,500 people. Seven of these 
lants are working on a short workweek. Based on a 40-hour week, 
the lost man-hours amount to 1.091.996 hours per wee 

I checked also o the plant. one of our steel plant in the central 
part of the State where thev ordinarily e ple vy 500 to 550 people. 
hey are engaged in making quonset huts. At the present time they 
ire only employing 50 people. In Lake County, Ind., which is the 
oreatest concentration of steel mills in the world, our people up there 
also are expel eli cy ome I< t iyi } those tee] n i] nN Lake 
County. 

Naturally when these people are laid off their buying power is cut 
off. This affects the entire economy of the community. hurt ne not 
only the worker himself and his family. but also the butcher and corner 
procervinial the qaoctor a | every member of the community whose 


ict * 
weitare depe has on the worker's paycheck, 


l want to say To my\ felloy Hoosier from Noble County that we are 


certainly we, the C1LO—are not blaming the farmer r the present 
high prices of his commodit We are certainly not doing that. I 
believe, and many members of my wm on believe, that the e lavofl nid 
horter workweek can be attribute | directly to the declining income of 
the farmer, the farme ell one of the ereatest co mers of the 
factory wi rker oO ods 

We are depen font farmers lmcome ving at a high vel 
When his income falls, it is noted and has adverse eff son every 
phase of our economy. The farmers’ income has declined consider 
ably these past few months. | . not hearsay. I invest gated by 
contacting the farmer ind those businessmen who sell farm equip 


ment to these farmers I went directly to the f: 


ence that their income 


] 


that I got to my inquiries were convincing evi 
had dropped CONSICE rably the e piust few mont 
For instance, one farmer who happens to be a dairy farmer told me 


that he was receiving $250 less per month for the last 8 months for his 


milk than he received ovel thre preceding S months. He supplies ~2 
dairie with about J percent of all the milk they receive, The 2 
dairies purchase the milk from the farmers in a 5-county area. 


He fivures that t] ey are t | 


of five counties appre ximately $300,000 per vear—S300.000 that these 


ing away from the farmers in this area 


farmers would ordinarily spend on farm equipment, automobiles, o1 
household items such as refrigerators, the t] ngs that my people are 
making. Or, they would put back into the farms, by building up the 
soll they would put this money back into the farm. 
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\ farm equipment dealer told me that he put his business on a 
strictly cash basis because he is afraid of the future income of the 
farmers who purchase their equipment from him. His fears concern 
the cattle raisers in his area. While the price of cattle had gone down, 
the price of grain had remained high and stable. This was because 
Government supports were being paid on grain while none are being 
paid on cattle. 

He gave as an example a sad experience of one farmer he knew who 


purchased a herd of cattle for $1,800, or for $200 each, and after feed- 
Ing them for a vear was force d to se |] them for S90 each, tak nea S110 


loss on each cow, not counting their feed for a vear. 

Another serious situation created by the declining income of the 
farmer was pointed out to me also. A farmer stated that in his 
partictilar commu ity the farmers are trading 2 small tractors for 1 
arge one, cutting the production costs and thereby he is knocking a 
man out of work. 

i ll close yr marks, Ir. ¢ airman, by saving th it I feel that for 
ake of democracy it is important that we maintain a large supply 

farmers’ products n hand in order to continue to fieht a possible 
war should our power to produce be cut off. As in the past, and I am 


ure it will be true in the future, any war in which our country will 
be ye involved will be won onl by our ability to outproduce our 
enemies on the farm and in the fir tory. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Dan Bedell, UAW-CIO. 

Mr. Bedell? 


STATEMENT OF DAN BEDELL, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
UAW-CI0O, REGION 3 (INDIANA AND KENTUCKY) 


Mr. Bepett. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have a 
brief here which I would like to file with the clerk, if I may. 
Mr. Harvey. You may do so, 
The prepared text of Mr. Bedell is as follows:) 


STATEMED ) THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE BY DAN BEDELL, INTERNA- 
vA R ESENTATIVE, UAW-CIO, REGION 3 (INDIANA AND KENTUCKY) AT 
INDIANA Is, INb., MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1953 


As in Indiana and other States having substantial farming operations, the 
harp declines in farm prices and incomes have already hit city workers in 
Kentu ky Of equal and yp rhaps greater importance is the atmosphere of 

ertainty regarding the future that tends to slow down production, employ- 
ent, and business generall) 

While Kentucky is predominant] rural and, thanks to TVA and other 
conservation practices, has seen a healthy growth in agricultural well-being in 
terms of both land and people, industry is of substantial and growing importance 
in the State. 

Since the first of the year, employment in manufacturing industries in the 
State has been on a general decline. This decline has been more pronounced in 
the past few months. For example, the International Harvester Co.’s foundry 
in Louisville, which normally employs 2,000 workers in casting tractor motor 
blocks and tractor parts, is presently only operating with a work force of 320 
employees \ similar sharp cutback has been made at the plant of the B. F. 
Avery Division of the Minneapolis Moline Co., also producers of farm imple- 
ments in Louisville 

Why have these cutbacks been made? We think there are two reasons: 

1. The drop in farm prices and incomes.—Farmers have less money to invest 
in new equipment and replacements, even in parts. And, because they are 


Se 


me 
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incertain about future markets and prices, they naturally tend to hold o1 ’ 
What cash savings they have and to avoid borrowing more We ] thie 
estimate that, normally, about $240 million of each $1 Dbilli in farm income 

spent for farm eq ment and constructior Obvious he sharp drops 1! 
pl es and ine e | Sue l ng and is ne ¢ ‘ esu tv we KOETS 
are iid off 

7 es of } ) ents hare l ] d ty j N ive 
manu ure reftu t ISS | ! I echnologi« ny ‘ ind 
I eased We are ! tha evel { I ‘ t ons £ ( 

e Lilie W ild LNCOVe Lee l Liviye i t I I ers ( 
eir prices ¢ the basi \ “ profit ma ns ye init e | 
nits s ould be greatly increased 

While the pi pel iles d r might 1 cre t is quite oO 

increase he ise hig volume « l cos i | on actu ent 

. we ( 1 Cx tw l be g ‘ n the ] fits to cle ‘ 
fro i contil lp ft too fe ule d too high price it too high p 
margi ] 

We dvocate more « } Sime h-v« ! ow-u ) methods th é 
expanded marke vii | \I mn industi ! hie re 
1 his Vv of mat 

iif ( nda ! it il ‘ ay ) a 
é i { i Ie ] ‘ ( | f i 
t ten to « vy Wol iving power d their f far Oo S 
\ tha ( ire I ( he ea sched ed ce 
duc n of $52 1 ( rt round | on dollar ve employment in 
29 defense ( 1 ( KX | ( d 
res l 1) h} nd { ( ‘ 

kor exampl he He er ¢ nee t hi CTOSS e Ohio R f 
Ls sVille, h reduced employmet! from a level of 8.000 to al t 6.000 j he 
ad ion operated | he oodvear Rubbe Cc \ the 6,000) worke 
elnploved ther kno hat further term ition or ¢ 7) 1 il SC Lie’ 
Neithe he rke end ‘ | ! 6.000 fa nem} ‘ 
Ww i other w | S 1 =] { ( tl ( to Ss elt f 
te or manut ired products 

\ | c dete e ] au Liiypy Zs eC ul ! 
cl ene 

1. Taking up the slack in defense production as it deve 

2. b’roviding bs for the proximate 700.000 new workers entering the hor 
market ea 

3. Expa od ! oO keep pace with technological i ovements that 
rele ‘ 1 to yd OM) Ww ers Aa ven 

Altogetl his we m find markets that w bsorb present 

r high levels of product and in addition the productio f about 2 mi mm more 
workers each veal This is the challenge of abundance that we have never vet 
SO d, except under the threat of aggression and wal 

The CI1O believes hat fi produ tion fe peace Sas essential as fu prod 

tion for defense while ¢or nuing adequate defe i 1 CoO] VW nh other 

° free peoples: to the extent that we achieve full peacetime production yielding 
a high and steadily rising standard of living for both farmers and ty workers, 
we sh | lessen the danvers f aggression and war. 

This will 1 st happe It must be thought out It must be worked at 
This is why we fe str lv that the work that this committee is doing in 
these hearings across America is of such vital importance 

A practical first step is to put a floor under purchasing power. The CIO has 





long u 1 that this be done for both farmers and city workers through such 
means as farm price supports at 100 percent of parity and a realistic minimum 
wage that will keep tv workers in the market for farm and manufactured 
products. 

It is quite clear that neither price supports nor minimum-wi 


adequate to sustain purchasing power at this time 





Our long-stablished and unconditional support of all other legislation and 
programs to assure to the producing farmers of the Nation and their families 
a truly American standard of 
in progress with the community, not at the expense of the community, extends 
beyond the borders of our States and Nation and includes the entire community 


living is based on similar reasoning This belief 
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of the free world In passing, let it be said that we are not against Russians 
he people f the satellite countries; we are against the Communist 
Lic ship that keps them slaves and threatens free peoples everywhere. 
in K ky and tl ther seven States in the great valley of the Tennessee, 
we have experienced the growth of purchasing power among all parts of the 
\s ius for the integrate rer lation, ¢ servation and develop 
ent I the 1 el hit he othe 1 ! resources of the valley have taken hold, 
s ‘ ( roth ers and city Workers increase 
d j D io have nereased all along the line 
Y wer i Ss nore ft ept pace Those who originally feared 
‘ pm of low-« t ib wer would shrink the market for coal 
th ead, the der d for | has increased steadily and today 
: eve ‘ I" buve x1 er tonnages of Co are needed to 
mn er developed g wate! PVA has not only enlianced 
‘ | riched tl ‘ f the people of the \ ey: it 
h ae 0 ‘ power for vi n World War Il; year after year 
( e of 1 wer Ohio and Mississippi Valley from the loss by 
S . ] | 

Flow s doi It is vida operating procedure for the TVA engineers 
‘ l e toucl y teletype and phone with the Army engineers. When 
“ iT | he Oni eps beg to be taken all along the length of the 
and its tributaries to hold back water so that, when the crest of the 
scheduled to pass the 1 ith of the Tennessee at Paducah, Ky., the TVA 

t rite e great Kentucky Dam e last dam of the entire ‘TVA systelr 
Vy turn It tin i¢ hess 1 ii cel This allows the crest to go 
I beng ( sed by the inehe rv feet that meal the breaking of 
qd deati ad ste w lit nie are Wo ng around the clock against 


\ 2g h TVA, expand iral electrification and improved rural roads 





i ‘ i ‘ ‘ t i t = i Lit resol 

We have ng favor h ind similar program veloped by the farmers 
i ( elves | CI is t attempting to spell out a farm progran We 
} w t ta ie! tiie SELVE out i nei OW experience cal Dest develop 
plal f i eveing the goals set by your committee chairman in announcing 
schedule of hearings. It seems to us, however, that such a 
y | itica ‘ the continuation of ich sucecesstul under 
Sas rural electrification, soil conservation, TVA type of regional planning 
nd developme! iid to land-grant colleges, including the agricultural research 
W lid i ot responsible in such a large degree for the record-breaking pro 
duct d developinent of new foods and fibers. Such investment in the future 
bee ! sf y justified by past experience and future needs, not the least 
whicl e the more than 7,000 ne nouths and stomachs a day that must 
\\ f the ClO nd with farmet and their families for practical pro 
d increase purchasing power for all who take part in the 
pro tion of foods, fibers, mineral manufactured goods, and services to the 

end tha ‘ i ef production, 1 | employment, prosperity, and peace 


Mr. BEDELL. | un Dar Bedell, nternational representative of the 
United Automobile Workers, region 3. which includes the States of 
Indiana and Kentucky I am going to just make a few brief remarks. 

First i Want to preface them by L\ neg that we in the CIO by no 


t 


meal hntehnd to Imiply Or say that we are trying to say what kind of 
program the farmers should nave, We believe the farmers know 
what kind of program they want and will work toward that ultimate 


[ would like to point out some of the conditions that we see facing 

citizens of the United States. We think that it is a three- 

pro! ved ol 1e t here that we are fac ne. in st we must find means of 

taking up the slack which IS gong to be created by the cutback in 

defense production. Let me express at this point that we certainly 
hope that continues. 

We only say that it is a problem which we must face to take up the 


lack for the w emploved people. One other point of the 3 pronged 
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attack is that we must provide jobs for approximately 700,000 new 
people coming into the working force each and every year. 

The third point Is the expanding production to keep pace with the 
technological improvements that release around 1 
workers each year, for whom jobs must be found. 

Altogether this means that we must find markets whieh will absorb 
present high levels of production and in addition the production of 


20000 to 1500000 


about 2 million more workers each year. This is the challenge of 
nbundance that we have hever yet solved except under the threat of 
ageression Or War, 

In conclusion [ want to say that we of the CIO stand with the 
farmers and their families for practical programs to maintain and 


nerease purchasing power for all who take part in the production of 
foods, fibers, minerals, manufactured goods, and services to the end 


that we can have full production, full employment, prosperity, and 
peace. 

| hy unk Vou, cventlemen. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bedell. 

Permit the Chair to state at this time that we will have time to 
recognize one more witness before we adjourn for lunch. At this 
time the Chair will recognize Frank Jump, master of the Indiana 
State Grange, from Walton, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK JUMP, MASTER, INDIANA STATE GRANGE, 
WALTON, IND. 


Mr. Jt MP. Mr. ( hairman, ventlemen ot the committee, ladies “al cl 
ventlemen, this is indeed a pris ilegve to get to testify before this com 
mittee. For the last 41 years I have been farming. My father and 
grandfather farmed since 1829. IL am sure that Ll have had a little 
experience on the farm, and anybody who has driven a combine this 
year and eaten the dust should help write the policy. 

Our fathers and grandfathers who cleared this land, ditched it, 
and improved it, 1 have to think of the wonderful job that they did 
before us. In the past v4 vears there have been thousands of tons of 
caleium and phosphorus spread over the fields to lmprove the health 
of our city cousins and our sons who have gone to war. I am here 
today representing the Indiana State Grange. 

A few months ago our national master in Washington, D..G.. sent 
out questionnaires to all the subordinate granges in 37 grange States. 
About a 3 page questionnaire, For Indiana, I have received those 
back. I was amazed at their reports. I found out that 8S men out 
of a hundred wanted some kind of a governmental support price. 
That is right out from the grassroots of the farm. 

| had a orange convention, a State convention, last week, with all 
ot ny delegate body representing the State ot Indi wa. We had a 
member from Carroll County who presented a farm program that 
he has worked on for the last (ors years. He presented it to the 
grange, and I had it offered to the delegate body of the State grange. 
They unanimously adopted it. 

Sometime this afternoon Mr. Craig, from Delphi, Ind., will reac 
that. The price decline. I think, has been touched on a lot, but I 
would like to say that in the first 2 weeks of October the farmers had 
spent a lot of money for feed and worked hard with their hogs, and 
in 2 weeks they dropped $5 a hundred. 
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We get all buoyed up, thinking you are going to get something, 
and down it gmoes. I am not blam ng Congress now or your commit- 
tee. and I am not blaming the administration. 
The other day one of the Associated Press boys called me from 
Indianapolis and wanted to know if I blamed the administration for 
way prices are going. I said, “No: don’t quote me in the paper 
saving that, because I don’t think so.” With hogs dropping 8) a 
dred, that cost the farmers millions of dollars, I don’t think 8 
percent of the farmers in the State of Indiana have cement around 
Darl to keep them out of the mud. And how they would like 
to have those mill ons of dollars they lost in those 2 weeks. The 


same thing, of course, has happened in the cattle market in the last 


~ vears 

‘I was in on it last year. but I didn’t buy any for this year, thank 
Gi I got a report from somebody to fill out, how many cattle I fed 
this vea I said “If you want beefsteak from me, you are going to 

ive TO ot o buffalo or something lke that, because I am not going 

buffalo on a $15 or § 1 red loss.” 

In oht iv that I w: n Chicago last Api lasa ouest of Swift & 
Co.. and I was out in the vard when 20,000 cattle hit the stockyards 
| farm \ e with their pens of cattle. I really felt sorry for 

MOST | vled, be LUIS ] kn vi of the beating that they were 
takine 

e packers said, “Boys. we will take off $1.50 todav because we have 

O00 head of cattle in the market.” 

They didn’t get a thing bought until after dinner, or lunch. After 
lunch they loosened up, the boys knew they had to go home without 

e cattle and sold them with a 75-cent loss. I am in great sympathy 
with the farmer. ‘] he farmer is takin ra pretty food beating. He Is 
getting pretty good prices now, I am not saying that he isn’t, but he is 
not getting a good price for the things he has to buy. 

In 1946 I bought a three-bottom plow tractor for $1,600. Today 
they are $3,000 for the same tracto1 5 hat doesn’t 70 Gown too eood., 


Another th ne I would like to point out is about setting policies for 


vriculture. I know it is a hard j b. T was on an agriculture com 
mittee of the National Grange at Atlantic Citv, N. J., 2 years ago. 
I 1 on the agriculture committee. 


One of the bovs was from Maine, one from Texas. one from Marv 
land, one from Kansas, and myself. The only one I could talk to 
and get along with was the man from Kansas, because we all wanted 
a different program. 

I would like to quote here: 

people of the United States are becoming aware of the fact that their 
rests lie in more imports An increasing number of farmers are Say 

ing “Free trade is inevitable.” Such a foundation demands after our living 
falls off that we will import as much as we will export, minus what we invest 


or give “ay Since the war we have exported about $35 million more of goods 
nd ser s than we imported, which we offset mostly with gifts. That is say- 
the Amer n standard of living was reduced by precisely that amount. 


I think that the Congress should do something about those tariff 
barriers. I understand that there are 21% acres of land for each and 
every person in the United States, or if vou divide it up amongst the 
vorld, there is an acre and a half. Soi ooks to me like if you take 
world, t] la half. So it looks t like if tal 
those tax barriers off and let those people over there eat, and maybe 
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send us a few products that they want to make, maybe we wouldn’t 
have so many wars. 

[ have sent two boys: to the Army. When this one gets home now, 
it will make a total of 7 years’ service. I would like to see the future 
fathers that are coming on not . have to put up with that so much. 
I wish that we could some w; ay, by the power of God, have a good, 
religious farm program. If you go into these large restaurants around 
11:30 or 12, you see the people rushing in. What for? To eat 

I think if we feed the peop le of the world we are going to have 
less wars. It hi iS bee ha pleasure to meet you ve ntlemen and to speak 
before you. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, Frank Jump, master of the 
Indiana Grange. 

Permit the Chair to introduce some members of the press who have 
been with us as we have gone around the circuit. We have with us 
at this meeting today taking part in the iene representatives 
of the local press, but the gentlemen who I am introducing are men 
who have been following the hearings throughout the circuit as 
representatives of their paper or press association, 

I am going to introduce those men at this time. If you will with 
hold your applause until I have introduced them, I would appreciate 
it. First, Vincent Burke of the United Press: Ovid Martin, of the 
Associated Press: Bill Blair of the New York Times, and Bob Lew is 
of the Farmers’ Union Newsletter. 

The meeting will now be adjourned until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 2150: 8. M:. the meeting was recessed, to reconvene 
it 1:30 p.m.) 


\FTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Harvey. We will attempt to conclude the list of witnesses this 
afternoon. Will the committee come to order. We would like to get 
the witnesses before us as rapidly and as expeditiously as possible. 
[ am sure you all appreciate the fact that a great many of the people 
vho are here visiting today have come from some distance and they, 
too. would like to be able to vet home this evening. 

First of all I would like to say, in furtherance of the remarks that 
I made this morning, this committee has worked together very coop 
eratively and diligently without regard to party lines, all in the inter- 
est of agric ulture. I want at this time to again express my very great 
appreciation to the me mbers of the committee who found it possible 
to leave their busy duties in their own districts and to come here to 
participate in the hearings in Indiana. 

We have as our first witness this afternoon Clark Dellinger, of 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK DELLINGER, OF JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


Mr. DELLINGER. Mr. Chairman, members of the congressional com 
mittee, I weleome you to Indiana as a farmer. My good friend Ralph 
Harvey and I have battled corn questions and soybean questions 
up and down the roads of Indiana for a long time. | love to see R: alph 
where he is. I know that you men are serious about this effort which 
isa vital one. And. believe it or not, the basic economy of our Nation 
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rests upon what happens to agriculture. President Eisenhower is 
alert to this dag ver, for which we ean be thankful. 
We all know that 62 percent of all people employed in the United 


States, are in the production, transportation, processing, distribution, 
udvertising of or producing equipment to produce, farm products. 
You can readily see from this angle, how important it is to keep agri 
culture healthy. Poor timber grows from a weak stump. 
We farmers are proud of the fact that we are the last frontier of 
ntam) ered oO! einal American freedom. As ot now, we Can still do 


aus we damned please. We can sow, when and where, what and how 
much, as we see fit. and the only thing that is Wrong right how, is, we 
have done too good a job. without any control of a meager surplus. 
We, as farmers. should be looked TO, to carry a surplus of food products 
as a safeguard against short crop years, instead of letting a meager 
surplus demoralize our markets. <A reserve of food products is just 
as healthy as a savings account or an insurance policy, or some cash 
in your sock. No one scorns a little monetary reserve. I know my 
wife doesn’t frown on me if I have a little inthe bank. Yet when we 
have a small surplus it is a millstone around our neck and dragging us 
ill into the quagmire together. 

Speaking for my community, we want no part of anything that 
looks like the Brannan plan,ora planned economy, concocted in Wash 
ington by a group of braintrusters that has been schooled by the 
teachings of Fabian Socialists. We want no part of a master plan 

at calls for a stalemated war to bolster a false economy at the expense 
of our young men’s lives. Not for 1 minute do we want an economy 
weg din the market place with the life of anv voung man as a scale 
balance. 

(Anyone with common sense knew that when we stopped shooting 
in Korea, that economy would sag, What else could you expect ¢ 
Agriculture got the first heavy jolt because we were unprotected and 
stood at the end of the line. Did you ever go out and choose to see 
who would be batter / You start at the end of the bat. The farmer 
missed one hand. He only had one hand on the bat. That is what 
happen dtous. It always has. 

I th nk that the problems of agriculture belong to the farmers 
themselves. The different branches of farming should be controlled 
by men of that group. Wheat, cotton, corn, dairy, beef and all the 
rest, be administered by their own group, but all groups under one 
administration. The stability of each commodity could be protected 
by those concerned. When a surplus appears on the market, let it be 
absorbed by this group, financed by a loan from the Government, to be 
repa d with a moderate interest. You think it can’t be done? It 
can be do} 2. 

This plan would alleviate any raid on the Treasury. In other 
words, keep our hands out of the Federal Treasury. If the Federal 
Government really wants to do something constructive, let it look 
into the great spread that exists between the producer and the con- 
. The farmer gets the blame for high food prices, at the same 
1e receives the little end of the bargain. I will say now, for the 


SuUmel 
time | 


know-how of agriculture and our ability to increase production, we 
have only scratched the surface. Our ability to produce is staggering, 
if it need be done. So the problem that confronts us now is to control 
a surplus that is pumped up to balloon size, to frighten all concerned. 
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If we use our heads and think these problems out instead of getting 
panicky, we will not have to rush into a socialistic plan and start 
propping up prices and turning our welfare over to a bunch of Wash 
ington bureaucrats, be they Republican or Democrat. 

We, in agriculture, have been big enough to do anything asked of 
us, let us be big enough to solve our own problems. I thank vou. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Clark Dellinger. 

At this time I have a statement that was submitted by Mrs. Lois E. 
Leininger, of Leesburg, Ind... W ho classifies he rself as a farmer house 
wife. That will be submitted for the record at this time. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Lots EK. LEININGER, OF LEESBURG, IND 


STATEMENT To BE SuBMITTED TO THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COM MITTEI 


Secretary Benson's views on price supports prove to most farmers that his 
policies (if allowed to be put into effect) will spell ruin for the vast majority of 
farmers. 

We want Government price supports at 90 percent of parity as they now exist 
That is the only way the farmer can have anything like his fair share of the 
national income 

Farmers know that business and industry get more than twice as much in 
Government subsidies as farmers get We can't understand why the farmer 
doesn’t merit consideration from Washington, just as do other segments of our 
economy. 

We were promised 100 percent of parity in the campaign 1 year ago. Why 
should we be content to stand by now and wateh Mr. Benson try to take all 
guaranties of security away from us while big business corporations are getting 
huge tax writeoffs and countless other benefits from Washington ? 

We want our farm programs developed and administered by real farmers 
not college professors or processors 

We want farmer elected committeemen, and not book farmers, to administer 
our programs. 

Mrs. Lois E. LEININGER, 
Leesburg, Ind., Farmer-Housewife 


Mr. Harvey. Next we will hear from Samuel R. Guard. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL R. GUARD, EDITOR AND OWNER OF 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Mr. Guarp. Chairman Hope, Neighbor Ralph, and members of the 
Agriculture Committee of the United States House of Representatives, 
and friends, my name is Samuel R. Guard. I am editor and owner of 
Breeder’s Gazette, a livestock farming magazine, established in 1881 
and presently circulating to some 200,000 stock-farm families, sub- 
scribing at the rate of $1 per year. We have our editorial oflices 
at the stockyards in Louisville, Ky., and our printing office at 
Spencer, Ind. 

I was born and raised on a farm on the Ohio River at the Indiana- 
Ohio State line. I went to the Ohio State University, and graduated 
from the College of Agriculture in 1912, at which time I was em 
ployed as a reporter on Breeder’s Gazette. From 1921 to 1924, I 
was director of information for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago. 

When the National Farm Bureau obtained 1 million members, I 
resigned and went to work for the late Julius Rosenwald. For him 
I established the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, and built 
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radio station WLS, now owned by Prairie Farmer. In 1927, I was 
able to buy Breeder’s Gazette magazine and have been its editor since 
that time. Recently, I was a member of the advisory committee of 
Citizens for Eisenhower, where I worked for Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
vith special application to farm problems. 

Having been in this work all my life, I come now to offer a sug- 
gestion for maintaining the price of farm products at parity. 

I assume that it is no longer in doubt that it is a declared goa 
of this administration to sustain the prices of farm products at 90 
percent of parity this year and next, and to help the farmer obtain 
fuli, LUU percent parity. 

I sent my son back from Heartbreak Ridge after 12 years to inter 

ew secretary Benson at the meeting of the American Meat Insti- 
tute at Chicago. He asked Secretary Benson directly a question, and 
secretary Benson said, and I quote: 


I stand absolutely behind President Eisenhower's goal of obtaining full 100 per- 


parity in the market place. (Editorial in Breeder's Gazette, November 


“ > 
19555. ) 


Recalling the President’s own ideas about this, in his campaign 


speech at Kasson, Minn., on September 6, 1952, he said: 

And here and now, without any “ifs” or “buts,” I say to you that I stand 
behind—and the Republican Party stands behind—the price-support laws now 
n the books rhis includes the amendment to the basic Farm Act, passed 
by votes of both parties in Congress, to continue through 1954 the price sup- 
ports on basie commodities at 90 pereent of parity. 


Qn October 4, 1952, at Brookines, S. Dak., General Eisenhower 
said: 

\t Kasson in Minnesota some weeks back, later in Omaha, and in a number of 

ed back-platform speeches, I have tried to make my position clear, The 
epublican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty in the price supports of 90. 

I suggest that the President’s objective, and the recently announced 
objective of his Secretary of Agriculture can be obtained by setting 
- a system of parity-price insurance, the premiums to be paid for by 

: farmers themselves, and not by the Government. For the essen- 
tial factors in my plan, I have drawn upon the so-called Brandt plan 
An Outline of the Brandt Plan, National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion; and A Plan for Price, Surplus, and Production Control for 
Farm Products), and also the experience in operating the burley 
tobacco control programs. (Bulletin 580, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station: A Study of the Overall Effect on Production and 
Prices, 1933-50, on Tobacco Market Quotas and Acreage Allotments 
by Glenn L. Johnson.) 

[ also draw upon an article in the September 1953 issue of Breeder’s 
Gazette by Dr. George W. Barr, head of the department of agricul- 
ture economics of the University of Arizona, which article was orig- 
inally printed in the November 1945 issue of the oe of Farm 
Economics, a publication of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion (September 1953 issue of Breder’s Gazette). 

Dr. Barr’s paper received honorable mention in the contest insti- 
tuted by the late W. H. Jasspon for the best paper submitted on this 
topic: : A Price Policy for Agriculture, Consistent With Economic 
Progress, That Will Promote Adequate and More Stable Income 
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From Farming. Dr. Barr originally suggested, and I now suggest, 
that the Congress of the United States enlarge and implement the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in such a way that risk insurance 
against price drops below parity be provided the same as yield insur- 
ance 1s Now provided in some 921 counties of the United States on 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, flax, beans, al d m iltiple crop 

According to the Federal] Crop Insurance Corporation's report to 
Congress for the 1952 crop-year experience, 42,709 farmers in 150 
counties were insured on the « rops which in their respective counties 
make a major contribution to farm income. In these insurance 
policies the Kederal ¢ rop Insurance (¢ ‘orporation of the United States 
Departme t of Agri ulture indemnified the farmer for the difference 
hetween = —— value of his insured crops as based on the actual 
yield at predetermined prices and the actual value of the production 
f the yi ids had ere normal (report to Congress, Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, 1952). 

Certainly it 1s no great jump from this poli cy of mul ltip le crop in 
surance to advance in sound actuarial fashion from the concept of 
ho | only to the concept of insuring against price decline as well as 
yle ld disast ; In fact, it is believed that price is a factor which the 
saianiiaiahal agency can do omething about, whereas yield is largely 
dep vendent upon the weather. 

I suggest that title V of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(52 Stat. 31),as amended, could be further amended to institute price 
insurance (mimeographed document of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation entitled, “Federal Crop Insurance Act, as Amended, 
Through August 13, 1953”). 

As stated, the original I-ederal Crop Insurance Act could be further 
amended to provide price Insurance as well as \ ield insurance. But 
[ should prefer, and I believe the producing farmers of America 

ould pret fer, to have the Congress write a new law setting up 
definite price insurance program and including beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep al d V 0], dairy COWS and milk products, eggs and farm chi kens. 
I frankly wish to pr tect the animal agriculture and the livestock 
producing industry of this Nation from having to sell below parity. 
Therefore, in addition to the so-called basie commodities of cotton, 
wheat. rice, corn, pe mutts an d to ybaceo, | would include the farm 
commodities listed by the late Congressman Steagall, as well as other 
farm produced commodities that are of any economic consequence, 
Certainly this would include hogs, beef cattle, calves, lambs, live 
chickens, live turkeys, eggs, butterfat, milk, wool, as well as potatoes, 
rye, oats, barley, grain sorghum, cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed, beans, 
ap yples, grape fruit. oranges. other fruits and vegeti ables 

My original con wept of the parity price insurance agency was to 
eall it the United States Farmers’ Marketing Authority. This I 
outlined in an open letter to Se retary Benson, dated at the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Stockyards on April 10, 19538 (open letter to Secretary 
Benson in Breeder’s Gazette, May 1953). 

Permit me to interpolate here that I am deeply gratified : ‘ the 
news of the reorganization of the United States Pceartatieat of 
Agriculture under powers which you granted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by legislation which you passed at the recent session of Con- 
cress. According to press reports, the reorganization is designed to 


38490—54—pt. 9 
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stress the maketing of farm products and designations of the var- 
ious divisions are to be made accordingly. Therefore, 1 would now 
suggest that the organization to be provided | xy Congress to obtain 
stabilized prices of farm products at the parity level could be called 
the Parity Price Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is suggested that the Board of Directors of the Insurance Cor- 
poration be enlarged from 5, as now constituted in the Federal Insur- 
ance Corporation, to 12—1 from each of the 12 farm credit adminis- 
tration districts. The \ would be ap ypointed by the President from 
lisits of eligible nominees. The Board should be bipartisan. The 
member rship of the Board should be restricted to actual farmers. 
Kach member of the Board of Directors would continue to farm, but 
would receive a proper per d em for serving on the Board. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be chairman of this board. It should be 
specifically stated in the law that the Board should have at its dis- 
posal the economic, statistical, and marketing divisions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as well as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Census Bureau, and other such governmental agencies. 

Before the beginning of each crop year, before the beginning of 
each livestock breeding or feeding year, and of each poultry produc- 
ing year, the United States Department of Agriculture would be re- 
quired to announce through its appropriate agency: (1) The parity 
prices on each commodity; (2) the statistical estimates as to the carry- 
over and storage of agricultural products; and (3) an estimate of the 
consumptive demand for all farm products. The parity prices would 
be calculated as they are computed by the Crop Reporting Board now 
(tearsheet from Crop Reporting Board). 

The United States Department of Agriculture would also be re- 
quired to publish the actual re ices being paid to farmers at the licensed 
or approved markets of the Nation on each of the farm commodities. 

It would be the purpose of the Parity Price Insurance Adminis- 
tration and of the Marketing Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to use all of the powers enumerated in section 
508 paragraph (d) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended. 
Let me quote a portion of the paragraph as follows: 

From time to time, in such manner and through such agencies as the Board 
may determine, to purchase, handle, store, insure, provide storage facilities 
for, and sell the agricultural commodity, and pay for expenses incidental 
thereto 

It seems to me that the Parity Price Insurance Administration 
should have these powers to maintain parity prices at the market. 
These powers would include selling in the regular domestic trade 
channels; selling to school lunch and Federal relief programs; selling 
for export to foreign markets; selling for new or byproduct uses. At 
the end of the crop year, if the parity price has not been maintained 
at LOO percent or more of parity, then the insurance administration 
would pay the farmer the difference between what he received at the 
market place and 90 percent of the announced parity price at the 
beginning of the year. The entire indemnity should be underwritten 
by the oan Semtes Government, but paid for by the farmers them- 

Ives in pri surance premiums in cash or in kind. 

Whenever any segment of our agricultural industry suffers a price 
decline that is more than 10 percent below actual parity, such as the 
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beef-producing industry is suffering today, then the Secretary of 
Acriculture would be obligated to call a referendum of the producers 
of th: if f: irm product, as the \ do now, the question bel ng: Do vy uu favor 
parity price Insurance on this comn odity ; "Ve 3” vote curries the 
moral obligation upon you as a producer to comply with such produc- 
tion allotments and marketing quotas as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe for the 3-yean period. 

When suc h a referendum vote would have carried by a two-thirds 
majority, then the Secretary of Agriculture would be sanctioned 
pul the parity price insurance to work on that commodity. 

The tobac co marketing system of 1 suing white cards to the pre 
mil ih pay! ne coopers tors could be 1 ised, Red ( irds CoO ld De ed 
to noncooperators, ¢ and a tax in excess of the insurance pre mium could 
be assessed and collected from the farmer at t] ie market P lace. 

Now as to the premiums. We have had actuarial data on risk in 
surance accumulating ever since Demosthenes aeeeen the ship 
loans of the ancient Greeks. The English shipowners gathered in 
Lloyd's Coffee House and perfected it, Applied to risks of health, 
life. fire. theft. accident, and all manner of hazards we have statis- 
tical experience of nearly four centuries. In mutual insurance, you 
have the essence of cooperation. 

The pry. er SS authorized definite experience with crop-yield in- 
surance in 1939, I believe. I have seen figures on livestock supply at 
Chicago chetey to 1865. [ have seen fioures on the prices of wheat, 
corn, oats, even lard, for 68 years. Surely our statisticians and eco- 
nomic experts could make a pretty good guess on what a realistic 
premium for price insurance on any farm ere would be. 
They could tell us whether the dairymen should pay 1 cent a pound 
on butterfat or 1 mill on a quart of milk in order to insure the farm 
producer pid oe a parity price. Whether the pork producer should 
pay 10 cents a hundredweight or what. Whether the beef man should 
pay SD a head or what. Whether the wheat Pp «hy cel ho ld pry 3 
cents a bushel. r the cottor mana dollar a bale 

How would this premium money be used? First it would go into 
the marketing pool and be used in finane ing the merchandisin or of 
the product, to help the farmer obtain the full parity at the market 
place. Drought-stricken cattle would be moved to feed surplus areas 
Beef buying would be promoted in Great Britain. 

The American Dairy Association is collecting a checkoff of 4 cents 
a hundredweight of milk during 1 month, 2 months, or in some States, 
12 months, for the farmers’ advertising fund. Under a parity price- 
insurance plan the checkoff would be a premium going into a national 
pool to be used for the merchandising of milk and milk products in 
addition to advertising them. Finally, if the average price was lower 
than the announced parity, the producer would be indemnified. New 
marketing quotas and production allotments would be announced 
for the next marketing year. 

All the time I would have the Parity Price Insurance Administra 
tion and the United States Department of Agi culture constat C1) 
striving to kee p farm prices above parity in = nterest of a prosper 
ous fa 1 populat ion and | prospel ous and we ] fed Ame I 

Y ou W ‘ll note that I seek | have you give to eo Sec jake iry of Agri- 
culture discretion as to allotments on any commodity that voted two- 
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thirds to have price insurance. He would have the power in this way 
to bring any farm product situation into balance. 

It is well known to me that no matter what plan is adopted, it can- 
not succeed without the backing of the great consuming public of 
America. But I am convinced that the consumers are fair, that they 
want to see the producer of the food that is life itself receive a fair 
and just price for what he produces in the sweat of his face. I tell 
our livestock farmers that each and every producer of meat and milk 
s his own best public-relations director. I am urging them to write 
letters to the editors of our great metropolitan newspapers, to the 
journals of opinion, to the radio broadcasters, telling them what it 
costs to produce a pound of beefsteak or a quart of milk, or a dozen 
eggs. Many are complying. We are trying to sell the city consumer 
on the actual worth of our farm products; their worth from what we 
put into our foods and fibers of capital and labor and time and know- 
how, as well as their intrinsic worth in terms of nourishing the brain 
and brawn of the individual and protecting their health and well- 
being. 

I submit exhibits with my statement. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


[From Breeder's Gazette—American Livestock Journal, November 1953] 
SamM Guarp’s RounpDuP 
A GRACE FOR NOVEMBER 26 


Son of Man, we do give humble thanks to our Father, God, that we have a 
place where to lay our heads, raiment of sheep’s wool, and bread with butter on it. 
If we did have to sell our gobblers, we can still thank Thee for a good fat hen, 
carnished in tart red berries from the vanishing bog. If the frost bit our garden, 
it did ripen the corn. ‘The golden corn from which our lovely critters will extract 
milk for the children and meat for their mothers. If our pilgrim forefathers 
could set foot on a rock, fell stout timbers tor rooftrees, and grind calico maize 
into meal, surely we can adjust our lives to new frontiers of peace and plenty. 
With Thy help we will, God of our fathers, as we praise Thy holy name forever. 
A 

LET'S GET GOING 


Look here now: Farm income is running 6 to 8 percent below a year ago, but 
feeding protits are up. Using September 15 farm prices, hogs are returning about 
S1.85 for a dollar’s worth of feed against $1.30 a year ago. A dozen eggs, pro- 
duced with an average of about 7 pounds of poultry feed, would pay for 13.5 
pounds this year against 11.4 pounds last year. A pound of chicken would buy 
5.6 pounds of poultry feed against 5.1 pounds a year ago. A pound of turkey 
equaled in value 8.5 pounds of feed against only 7.8 pounds in September 1952. 
Dairy products were the exception. But even there a pound of milk was worth 
1.30 pounds of dairy feed concentrates against 1.31 pounds last year. Cattle 
finishers are doing better than a year ago, though still limping from that awful 
fall. Steers fed around 6 months are providing a gross Margin per head over cost 
f feeder and feed 2 or 3 times as large as those sold at this time in 1952. Lamb 
finishers, however, are not doing so well on current sales as last year. Too much 
growing corn for the Government” is discerned by your old friend True Morse— 
hut maybe a good thing for us who stuck by our herds and flocks. Allotments on 
wheat and cotton acreage will increase livestock feed supplies next year. Today’s 

urative returns will start the swing back to livestock within the next 12 
months. Save every smidgeon of forage. Cull your inefficient animals. Get a 
purebred sire with the weights back of him. 


BENSON GOES 100 PERCENT 


No one has been more anxious than I to see the Secretary of Agriculture redeem 
the President’s campaign pledge of 90 percent of parity this year and next, and 
100 percent of parity after that. You have read Mr. Benson’s talk at the Ameri- 
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can Meat Institute. As he entered the Palmer House, he was handed this resolu- 
tion, adopted by the AMI board of directors: “Resolved, That the meat-packing 
industry welcome and encourage the investigation of meat prices proposed by 
Secretary Benson and that to forward such investig: the public interest the 
meatpacking companies will cooperate. Asa part of this cooperation, the indus 
try freely offers to the investigation body financial information relating to meat 
prices and packer profits.” * * * Isn't that great? Talk about cooperation 

I was invited to the press conference, but was checking weights on bull calves 
500 miles away. So I asked my son, Samuel Roderick Guard, the same who wrote 
Plowing Up the 38th 2 vears ago to go. Since returning from Heartbreak Ridge, 
a master sergeant or something, he has been enrolled in the University of Chi- 
eago. I give you now Rod’s report, first direct quotes and then his impressions: 

‘Guarb. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that the prices farmers are now rece 





ition it 


ing are enough? 

‘Benson. No; Ido not. The farmer is not getting enough for his products— 
and hasn’t been for quite some time 

‘*‘GuarD. Do you then feel that the situation in the near future will become 
any more favorable for the man on the farm? 

“*BenSON. Yes: I do believe it wil 
cost-price squeeze, but I believe we have turned the corner now and will manage 
to prevent any further decline As his costs of operation adjust to new levels, the 
producer can expect some relief. 


| The livestockman has been caught 


‘GuarD. Do you anticipate greater returns because of a possible ad flatic in 
the prices stock farmers must pay, or because of a possible rally in the market 
upon which he must sell? 

‘*BENSON. His own costs of production should generally become less. And 
there will be some rise in the prices he gets paid, too. It will be spotty, of course, 
but those primary commodities that have suffered the worst can be expected to 
move forward and make a more equitable return.’ 

“The Secretary of Agriculture spoke encouragingly about the price improve- 
ment of low-quality cattle. He views the outlook as now being good for the beef 
feeder. * * * He reviewed with us how farm prices had already fallen in the 
past 2 years from 113 percent of parity to 95 percent Since January, when the 
new administration took office, the agricultural index has held its line at 93 to 94 
percent, and the gloomy trend downward seems to have halted 

“Mr. Benson feels that the livestock markets have taken a purging and are 
now in a condition to recuperate. He likes to use the word ‘orderly’ in de- 
scribing the kind of recovery he desires. * * * Across the table, he talks sin- 
cerely and with conviction. To each one of our questions he gave an immediate 
and straightforward answer. He sometimes speaks the language of farmers 
and might easily be mistook for a rather friendly extensionman 

“The newsreelmen wanted Mr. Benson to state if he favored 90 percent parity, 
100 percent parity, or flexible supports. However, their movie machine broke 
down and film spun out by the baleful. ‘A question like that is too much even for 
the camera to take,’ quipped the boss of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Then all in earnest he announced: ‘I stand absolutely behind President 
Eisenhower's goal of obtaining full 100 percent parity in the market place.’ 

“But when queried as to whether that was the same as saying he is for 100 
percent price supports, the Secretary of Agriculture shook his head and replied, 
‘No: I do not think it is the same at all.’ 

“Mr. Benson explained that he envisions the purpose of support prices (e. g., 
subsidy payments) as a measure to prevent disaster. The role of such emergency 
aid he considers quite different from that of obtaining parity. 

“Instead of using fixed control machinery for benefits and quotas, he prefers to 
conduct the Government functions in such a manner that the regular markets 
will do business at full parity levels. The Secretary feels that the best way in 
which he can encourage farm prosperity is by ‘supporting actions,’ rather than 
support prices. But this he has in mind things like crop loans and farm credit, 
announced purchases in open-market operations, export arrangements, market and 
crop information, consumer education, and research. His philosophy is ‘to help 
farmers help themselves.’ 

“Mr. Benson cited two examples of recent actions taken in such a way as to 
help support livestock prices. As drought-stricken ranchers liquidated their herds, 
the Government released contracts for the canning of beef and gravy from low- 
grade cattle. This meat is destined for Korea. 

“In speaking of the meat and dairy shipments to free-Europe to help friends he- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the Secretary stated, ‘I believe those food packages were the 
best dollars we ever spent. It costs so little and does so much good.’ Mr. Benson 
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saw the power of food abroad firsthand when he helped administer aid to the 
war stricken after World War II It’s an awful thought when you see the whole 
world suffering because of lack of enough food to eat, and at the same time a 
surplus of abundance causing us trouble here at home.’ 
lhe possibilities of exporting more American foodstuffs is under study right 
rhe Secretary didn’t disguise the fact that his assistants are looking into 
the practicability of ‘two-level prices’—especially for wheat and small grains. 
Under this kind of setup a grower might get full parity on that proportion of the 
crop needed for United States consumption, but whatever surplus is left over could 
be pooled for foreign movement at a price competitive with other countries. The 
ducer would participate in the equalizing costs according to the proportion of 
his crop that could be sold domestically 
“When we asked if some of the old congressional bills were being dusted off 


for second look, the Secretary freely admitted that the principles stated in the 

dead-but-not-forgotten McNary-Haugen tariff (twice passed and twice vetoed by 

Coolidge) are being considered. Mr. Benson told us we would be surprised at 

he ich interest there is in that old bill. * * * Several Congressmen seem to 

Here in Chicago the Secretary of Agriculture appeared eager to get the opinions 

of farm people and he reminded us before leaving that he is gathering now his 

recommendations to present when Congress reconvenes Hope this'll do Rop.”’ 

hie I believe, you have the administrat ’s policy on agriculture. Could 

é ds and help Secretary Bensi ichieve President Eisenhower's goal 

of 100 percent of parity in the market place Meanwhile, I'll present our price- 

I rance proposal to the House of Representatives, United States Committee on 

Ag ture, when they stop in Indianapolis Drumstick or wing, nubbin or big 
ear, I 


SAMUEL R. Guarp, Editor. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE BRANDT PLAN 


A program to stabilize prices of agricultural commodities through a self-financing 


system of price supports, operating under the mechanism of a surplus holding 


1. A self-help, self-financing program involving neither subsidies nor loans to 


i ( m the Federal Treasur) 
2. Ut ¥ in its operations the normal channels of trade; encouraging proces 
nd dealers to carry normal inventories of farm crops 
\dtninistered by a long-term bipartisan board through the medium of a 
(y el ! I pol I ti 
f. Designed to achieve production control without imposing on farmers 
a dua creage allotments or marketing quotas. 
‘Any prograin for agriculture that depends entirely on the taxpayer to pay 
the bill will either break down of its own weight, or will so completely regiment 


agriculture that it wi impair the freedom of men and women living on the 
farm, and will set the stage for similar controls affecting business and labor.” 


THE MECHANICS OF THE BRANDT PLAN 


The Administrative Board 


Phe core of the Brandt plan is the surplus holding pool to be administered 
by a bipartisan, long-term board, and utilizing a Government corporation. 

The Board would consist of 1 member from each of the 12 Farm Credit Admin- 
istration districts. They would be appointed by the President from lists of 
eligibles submitted by Members of the United States House of Representatives— 
2 nominees to be submitted by the Representatives in each of the 12 FCA 
districts; not more than 1 nominee in each district to be from the same 
political party ferms of appointment would be for 15 years except for the 
first Board; 4 of whom would be appointed for 5 years; 4 for 10 years; and 
4 for 15 years 


The surplus holding pool 


The primary purpose of the surplus holding pool is to provide a “home” for 
all surplus major agricultural products which cannot readily be absorbed in 
the normal channels of domestic consumption. The availability of the pool 
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farm crops stabilized by the 


For Other Disposal Outside 
pool 


Normal Trade Channels 


Disposed of at 


Less than Cost 


to absorb such commodities at announced minimum prices will avert market 
disruption caused by seasonal or other surpluses 

The purchase prices announced by the Board will be intended to net to pro- 
ducers—on a general average—a parity return, less only the cost of operating 
the program. Appropriate adjustments and differentials will be made between 
raw and processed commodities and products, between major terminal markets, 
and between terminal markets and country locations. 

Sales from the pool would be made 

1. For return to domestic trade channels through regular commercial 
handlers—at the current year’s support prices; plus carrying and handling 
charges; and plus nominal additional charge to discourage the use of the 
pool by the trade for carrying the trade’s normal commercial inventories. 

2. For Government use in foreign or domestic relief, the school lunch pro- 
gram, or other Government programs—at cost to the pool plus handling and 
earrying charges. Such Government uses are deemed to be the responsibility 
of the Nation as a whole, the cost of which should not be borne by the farmer- 
tinanced revolving fund. 
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export sale to foreign markets through commercial exporters—at a 
hemurgic uses or byproduct disposal outside the ordinary channels 
of domestic consumption—at a loss to the pool 

5. For other disposal outside normal trade channels—at a loss to the pool. 
All losses to the pool would be paid from a revolving fund built up by an 
equalization fee paid by farmers on each marketed unit of each commodity 


subject to the pool s operations 


Establishing price supports and financing the program 


Under the Brandt plan the mainte nee of price supports and the disposal 
of surpluses is thus financed by the cor dities concerned In other words, 
the farmers, and not the Government or taxpayers, would bear what cost might 
be involved in disposing of surpluses 

The plan contemplates that each year the Board—in advance of the 
planting season for field crops and in advance of the marketing year for other 
commodities Vill announce the level of price supports for the yeal The support 
prices will be at the estimated parity price at the beginning of the year, and 
once announced will not be reduced during the vear 


The Board also is authorized and directed to announce at least 30 days before 








the beginning of the marketing year the “supply percentages” of the several 
commodities. The supply percentage of a crop is the p of the esti 
mated total supply above the estimated domestic c and estimated 
exports plus an allowance for carryover n other w showing the 
percentage of supply in relation to demand 

On the basis of this supply percentage there is to be levied on each unit of 
the particular commodity, upon its first sale, an equalization fee which will 
be 5 perce ol the parity price f the con dl as le as the supply per 
centage of the commodity does not exceed 110 perce If the supply percent 
age is above 110 percent, the equalization fee paid by the producer will increase 
proportionately as in the following table The fee is to be collected by the pur 
chaser of the crop, and reported and paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 





If t SUP] ly percentage is The tax shall be 

Less than 110 5 percent of parity price 

More than 110 but less than 115 10 percent of parity price 
More than 115 but less than 120 15 percent of parity price. 
More than 120 but less than 125 ~ percent of parity price, 
More than 125 but less than 130 25 percent of parity price 
More than 130 but less than 135 30 percent of parity price. 
More than 135 but less than 140 35 percent of parity price. 
More than 140 but less than 145 410 percent of parity price. 
More than 145 but less than 150 45 percent of parity price. 
More than 150 but less than 155 50 percent of parity price. 


And so on with a 5-percent increase in the tax for each graduation of 5 percent 
in the supply percentage scale. 
Surplus reduction mechanisms 

There are three mechanisms in the Brandt plan for reducing surpluses. The 
first is the equalization fee, which, as it becomes larger on a crop of increasing 
surplus, will tend to discourage further expansion of production in that com 
modity At the same time the individual farmer will be free to produce whatever 
crops he desires in whatever quantity, and the equalization fee is therefore 
primarily a means of switching production from one commodity to another. 

When total production has reached the point of satisfying all home require- 
ments and such foreign markets as can be expected to absorb American sur- 
pluses; and when the field of new crop utilizations has been exhausted and there 
is sufficient stockpile for future contingencies—then and then only should 
definite acreage reductions be put into effect 

The second and third surplus reduction mechanisms provided in the Brandt 
plan are the retirement by the Government of submarginal land into the public 
domain; and the rental of productive farm acreage by the surplus holding 
pool. Costs of permanent retirement of submarginal land would be borne by 
the Government. Costs of temporary retirement of productive acreage by rentals 
would be borne by the surplus holding pool. 
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The food certificate plan 

As a part of the Brandt plan and an important adjunct in the disposal of 
surplus farm commodities, the Secretary of Agricultural is authorized to estab- 
lish and administer a food-certificate program 

Under this program, food certificates would be issued only to persons of 
low-income groups who otherwise would be unable to afford adequate diets. 
The certificates would be used for the purchase at current retail prices of 
designated food commodities through registered food dealers, and the certificates 
would be redeemable at face value by the dealers through agencies designated 
by the Secretary. 

Cost of the food-certificate program would be borne by the Government through 
appropriations for such purpose, and the operation of the program would not 
be a direct concern of the surplus holding pool. 


Embargoes on foreign imports 
The long-time suecess of any domestic price-support program for agricul- 
re demands that imports be shut off on crops which are in surplus domestic 
ductior 
he Brandt plan provides that whenever the supply percentage of any major 
agricultural commodity exceeds 100 percent, or whenever agricultural imports 
are materially interfering with the program, the President by proclamation shall 
suspend imports of the specific commodities which may directly or by their sub- 
stitute nature tend to break down the operation of a domestic farm program 
The plan further provides that no trade agreement or other international 
agreement be entered into, renewed, or extended beyond i ‘arliest termination 
date which is in contraver 


SUMMARY 


The Brandt plan is predicated on the belief that the American farmer-producer 
is entitled to a parity price for such products as are consumed in American 
markets If he produces in excess of what is required for the domestic markets 
and if losses have to be sustained in disposing of the excess, the farmer-producer 
should bear these losses himself. 

For the general public, for the processors and distributors of farm products, 
and for the farmer himself, the Brandt plan offers: 

1. For the consumer 

Adequate and reserve supplies of farm products at prices he can afford to 
pay. Freedom from taxation to pay for farmer subsidies, or to pay the cost of 
buying up commodity surpluses. 


2. For the processor and distributor 


Stable markets. Protection from the price depressing effect of homeless sur- 
pluses. Encouragement to normal merehandising and the carrying of normal 
inventories. 


3. For the farmer 
Stable prices, which will permit efficient planning ahead in farm operations. 
Assurance of an equal break with industry, labor, and the professions in economic 


upswings or declines. Freedom from subsidies, allotments, and regimentation. 
A PLAN FOR PRICE, SURPLUS, AND PropucTION CONTROL FOR FARM PropUcTS 
SURPLUS CONTROI 


The chart on page 2 illustrates the operation of a surplus-control pool as 
applied to a number of major farm crops. The plan as presented in the foregoing 
chart recognizes the acre as the productive unit and recognizes the principles of 
market control, as demonstrated by the operation of the market-control program 
on the part of the Land O’Lakes Creameries during the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October of 1983. Only, instead of representing an operation on a single 
commodity, it is designed to be effective on all major farm products and estab- 
lishes a minimum fixed price for these basic commodities, permitting relative 
price levels over and above minimum prices to determine the trend of individual 
production. America is more self-contained than any other nation of the world 
and, if a plan of this kind is put into effect, it definitely places itself in a position 
where it solves one of the major problems of advance civilization. 
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Figure N $. Production from these farms will pass through existing com 
nnels as provided for in figure No. 4 A minimum equalization fee to 
be established by the Surplus Control Board, which minimum fee shall be an 
eq percentage basis on the fixed minimum surplus pool price of all major 
rkete through these channe Merely as an illustration, this mini 
( ied at » percent of the gr market value This fee to be 
collected at the first point of delivery from the farm and the entire proceeds to 
become the replenishment fund of the billion dollar fund created for operation 
of the surplus commodity poo! 
Figure No. 5. The normal merchandising and commercial operations of cooper 
ative processors, wholesalers and jobbers through regular retail channels illus- 
ficnure No. 5, as shown by the arrow on the black lines leading from figures 


4 to 5, will not in anyway be altered or interfered with, and in order that 


these normal commercial operations shall be carried on at price levels above the 


fixed minimum price, it shall be provided that at any time any distributor repre- 

sented in figure No. 4 so desires, he may transmit any surplus over and above his 

I al merchandising requirements into the surplus commodity pool. Note red 
de mated “surplus” as the route to follow 


We have now reached the point where production from the farm has supplied 
all normal commercial activities and at wholesale market prices at or above the 
fixed minimum price provided for as the products are delivered into the surplus 
commodity pool, figure No. 2. The surplus commodity pool has four channels of 
withdrawal. 

Figure No. 6: Federal relief, which is a direct surplus pool operation. 

Figure No.7: New developments, figure No. 7, also direct withdrawal from the 
surplus commodity pool. 

Figure No. 8: Sales to foreign markets. Return to domestic consumptive 
channels, figure No.5. In order that there shall be the least possible interference 
with general commercial activities and that every stimulant shall be given to 
private initiative in the development of foreign markets, figure No. 8, the with- 
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drawals from the surplus commodity pool shall so far as practical be conducted 
through existing commercial channels. There is also every possibility that 





through miscalculation as to domestic requirements, farm products originally 
delivered to the pool may of necessity need to be withdrawn for sale in the 
domestic markets. This withdrawal shall also be carried on through existing 
commercial channels, but in order that initial handlers, processors, and mercha! 
disers of farm products shall be prevented from using the surplus pool as the 
medium through which seasonal surpluses will be carried, the plan will p i 
that all withdrawals from this pool for home consumption must be mad 

price that represents the minimum fixed price at which the Commodity wen 

the pool, plus carrying Charges, plus 10 percent Under this provision all han 
dlers of farm products will without question estimate their domestic require 
ments and will at all times carry the seasonal surpluses needed in their met! 


chandising operation during low-production seasons as the withdrawal per 


would be sufficient to discourage any attempt to force the surplus pool to car 


the seasonal surpluses. It is also conceivable that even under most favorable 
operating conditions some farm products would find their way into this surplus 
pool that were needed for domestic consumption and would have to be returned 
from the pool into domestic markets and the 10-percent profit to the pool would 
ASSIST 1n re plenishing the revolving fund 

Foreign markets: We have now provided for all home requirements Lhe next 
step is the determination on the part of the Surplus Control Board as t ether 
surplus of any of the individual commodities designated as major crops over and 
above the requirement for domestic consumption exists. Such determination 
be made upon the combined holdings of the surplus pool and visible supplic 
warehouses and on farms, and if in their judgment there is a surplus over and 
above domestic requirements, they shall permit withdrawals from the surplus 
poo! holdings for sale into foreign markets. In order to develop these marke 
so far as possible through existing commercial channels, sales to foreign countries 
will be made at the market price in the country in which the sale is made. I ich 


a price is lower than the fixed minimum price at which the commodity was taken 
into the surplus commodity pool, upon the presentation of documents in evidence 
of a bona fide sale at prices that in the judgment of the members of the Sur} 
Control Board represent the fair foreign value, commercial organizations may 
withdraw such products for sale in the foreign markets at the price at which the 
sale was made, minus transportation costs and a fixed commission to such com 
mercial organization having made the sale. A reasonable commission is provided 
for in order to encourage this activity. If, for any reason, in the judgment of the 
Board there is further necessity for development of foreign markets, the Board 
may at its discretion make direct sales into such markets Losses sustained 
through sales in foreign markets at prices lower than the minimum surplus pool 
commodity price, sales to Federal relief and new developments shall be made up 
through equalization fee collected at point of first sale, figure No. 4. Compensat- 
ing tax or fee collected on products designated as substitutes by the Control 
soard shall also become part of the surplus pool revolving fund. 

Control of production:: In order to guard against unlimited expansion of sur 
pluses held by the surplus commodity pool, production must necessarily be con- 
trolled through withdrawal of acreage which under any circumstance is the 
productive unit, so as to provide a proper balance between production and effec- 
tive demand. The definition of effective demand being home market to the full 
extent of the possibilities of its development, plus a reasonable share of foreign 
markets to the extent of its development under a stimulated and aggressive sales 
program. Any production beyond these limitations is foolish and will only result 
in disaster and the destruction of any minimum price-control program that can 
be devised. The long-term balanced-production program is to be largely accom- 
plished through the withdrawal of marginal and submarginal lands, figure No. 1. 
This method will, of course, involve problems of replacement of present popula- 
tion on this land which are not insurmountable but makes this method one of a 
long-time nature rather than immediately effective, but in the long run can be 
carried out to the extent of largely balancing production to effective demand 

Withdrawal of land: To meet the immediate emergency and conditions over 
which the human race has no control, in seasonal variations in the productivity 
of normal farming operations. if and when in the judgment of the Surplus 
Control Board the holdings in the surplus pool are in excess of necessary carry 
overs so as to definitely insure consumers against shortage in domestic require- 
ments and for the supply of fully and completely developed markets, the Surplus 
Control Board shall withdraw through voluntary rental on the part of the 
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Showing irregular trend of market in May. June, July and August, 
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Removal of 
Acreage 
from 
Production. 


Explanation on 
following pege. 


The above charts are reproduced for the sole purpose of illustrating the effects 
of the operation of a surplus holding pool on the butter market as advocated by 
the Land O'Lakes Creameries, such as was put into effect for a period of 11 
weeks by the association in 19385 

1. Shows a very erratic and highly speculative market, which always prevails 
in the butter market even under most favorable conditions. A chart illustrating 
the trend of the butter market for any 3 or 4 months’ time since we have known 
anything about markets would show the same condition, except that on many 
occasions an even more erratic fluctuation would be in evidence. 
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f e shows the p ble trer the market on the middle of August 
Butte l ers were generally of the opinion that the market would take 





( \ I 
nt that the Land O'Lakes Creameries started its program 
( ugh the operation ¢ irplus holding pool, and it will be 
lt market took an immediate advance to the point at which the pool 
el ntende to control the price and remained there without a 
the ¢ eption of a 2-day period on the last of September and the 
bull the market in order 
Lhe ¢ ion the ] t of the ool operation It was at this point 
dings he ] were ed 1 traighten out the line by reselling 


{ oi trates the actual ce ol of the market once the operation was fully 





I was during this period that, even with a surplus of 185 million 
butte n st ve and product Still increasing, we had a full demon- 
f Ww 1 hold nor ind | r lininuate pl ce deel nes during a period 
1 nd seasona rpluses 

This ] operation | not in any way interfere with commercial operations 
‘ i ation and speculative profits It merely offered a 
‘ Por er at a set price, which governed the entire price level for 
the ] was in operation The interesting part of this pool 
evelopment of the fact that, even though surpluses seemed to 
g the late s mer and fall mont! there was no carryover the follow- 

e new seas for butter production 
es what actually took place with respect to market declines under the 
ige he ngs as soon as the Land ©O’Lakes market opera- 
ed lhese operations were discontinued on November 138, 
) e attempt tl ugh Government operation to maintain the market was 

, wer then ndoned entire 

et : ndicated by the price line on the chart shows that the previous 
( trated on the red line (fig. 2), actually came true and from 
! f we had a chart of rice lines, we would find the most erratic 
u ild conceive of in the operation for the balance of the year of 
nm D the beginning of the new season of production, which was May 1 
4. Sines e the markets have continued their wild and erratic price 
“ continue to do so, so long as surpluses, shortages, and influences 
peculators and gamblers are permitted to rule the produce markets of 


try in 1933 for a short period can 





he e, with Government assistance, for all major farm crops of America if the 
principles of the surplus holding pool, as operated by the Land O’Lakes Cream 
were put into effect without in any way interfering with commercial busi 

i except as previously stated it would effectively eliminate specu- 


ducts which is to the detriment of both producer and consumer. 





S OF PROD CONTI HROUGI VITHDRAWAL OF 

ACREAGE FROM PRODUCTION OF HARVESTED CROPS 
The prol n of production control is one that nds itself to a wide variation 
w it should be accomplished There is the one broad principle 
lrawal of marginal lands thre acquisition on the part of the Federal 
G rnment, whicl generally agreed upon by the public as reasonably sound 
but f necessit is a program of mg-term operation and can never 


ve the seasol al ( rop flu tuation problem 
ren y, effecti 


ve, and speedy methods ist be designed for this purpose. 
n ¢ can hardly be considered production control, as it may benefit 
he disad re of another Therefore, an economic method, easy 
t and low in cost, should be designed to withdraw the land from 
uM lu n of harv | crops when production control is needed. Under 
the 1 m so far advanced, criticism with some justification has been directed 
ree checks that range from $10,000 to $100,000 paid to individuals 
San n pation crop control and soil-conservation programs. In some 
checks for percentage withdrawal or compliance agreement have 

hee! t eq to the entire rental value of the farm affected 
he mpanying chart is an illustration of a 10-percent withdrawal or com- 
program applied to farms ranging from 30 acres to 8,680 acres. From 


this chart it is plain to be seen that the small farmer with his complete unit of 
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yperating machinery and with the possibility of no requirement of hiring outside 
help would be unwilling to withdraw or follow some Government set plan unless 
the remuneration in the way of benelit payments or acreage rental is sutfliciently 
high to make it worth his while In order to get the little farmer to go along 
with the plan it become ecessary to set these benefit payments so high that 
they are thrown completely out of line with respect to the large ranch. Intensity 
f cultivation, diversification of operat ind land values of large farms and 


ranches are seldom, if ever, on a par with the small, one-family or one-man oper- 





Furthermore, in the matter of soil Conservation and weed control there is 
greater need and opportunity for effective rvice of this kind to the large 
farmet Therefore, if production is to be effectively controlled at the lowest 


possible cost, it should be accomplished through land withdrawal from actual 
irvested crops and on a basis of the lowest bidder for compliance to regulations 
n the communities or terrifories to be affected In other words, if the holdings 
of the surplus p were sufficient to insure against the hazards of reasonable 
possibility of crop failure in the coming years and it was felt necessary that a 


10 percent reduction in acreage would give the necessary balance, this with 


drawal should be made under specific rules and regulations as to how the land 





so Withdrawn shall be treated in the way of cultivation, weed control, and soil 
yuilding, and compliance benefits awarded to the lowest bidder for actual land 
retirement from crop production in given con nities which could well be laid 
l I \ hip or county hits 

Cherefore, instead of the small withdrawal from each farm, as illustrated in 
the accompanying chart, it would be reasonable to expect that all acreage with- 
drawal should come from the larger farm units at a cost that would only be a 
fraction of the amount required where each individual farmer, regardless of the 
ze of his farm, participates kurthermore, the cost of administration would 
be muc s, us it would be much easier to measure out a few large tracts of 
land to be withdrawn and to supervise compliance than it is to measure up every 
farm in a Community 2 or 38 times each year, as is now in effect, and which still 


aves considerable doubt as to equitable benelit payments, honesty of compliance, 


ind effectiveness of the program 


(By George W. Barr, department of agricultural economics, University of 
Arizona ) 
As a producer of agricultural products, I wish: (1) To sell my product at a 


price which, when applied to the volume that I am able by faithful effort to raise, 


vill cover my costs and return me an income equal to that which I could earn in 
any other occupation; (2) to be protected from extreme economic disturbances 
beyond my control; and (38) to have the least possible regimentation consistent 
vith these objectives, 


Che first desire can be realized by two educational programs. In one of these 
educational programs I should be kept fully informed as to changing needs for 


the crops and livestock which I er now, or Which | may grow. ‘The United 
States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges are now equipped 
to render this service. In planning my production for the vear ahead I shall be 
guided by probable profits under alternate production plans at prices which | am 
ed to believe will apply to my products at the time of sale In addition | should 
be kept informed as to the income which men of ability similar to mine are re 
ceiving in other accupations rhis is the parity in which I am interested—the 


relation of my income to that of men with like skills in other industries 


Phe other education program should provide me and my childre With an 





opportunity to learn other occupations in which we are interested and for which 
we can be titted 

Prices for the products of the farm are not predictable at planting time, as 
unpredictable as some of the principal causes of their change war, eather, 
governinental monetary policy. During the year a heavy investment in gsrow- 
ing crops and livestock, several times any possible net income, is built up. On 
almost any year a severe break in prices can result in heavy losses that may 
reduce or end my production operations I may be the chief loser, but society 
as a whole will be adversely affected if the operations of my neighbors and myself 
are reduced by financial calamity. 
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Protection from losses due to falling prices may be achieved by the application 
of an old, well-tried, and widely accepted device. Risk insurance can be made 
available by Government with relative ease on an annual basis. The protection 
needed most is against a drop in price from one harvesting or marketing season 
to another, and against a too rapid price decline over a period of years. I would 
like protective assurance that a price drop of not more than 10 percent would 
occur from one marketing season to another. The determination of the amount 
terminated by the following calculation : Quantity of each principal product sold 
commodit \ satisfactory computation for most products could be made from 
the Department of Agriculture's fi ures, called average prices received by farmers 
for farm products. For indemnity purroses I would like a cash payment de- 
termined by the following calculation: Quantity of each principal product sold 
from my farm in the current season times the average sale price in my county 


‘ 


in the marketing season 1 year previous times the percentage, if positive, ob- 
tained by subtracting froin 90 percent the percentage which the national farm 
price of the commodity in the current marketing season is of the national farm 
price of that commodity in the marketing season 1 year previous. In order to 
insure against a too rapid price decline over a period of years it would be neces- 
sary to substitute for the denominator, after the plan has been put into opera- 
tion, the effective support price of that marketing season 1 year previous, 
whenever this is larger. The indemnity can be stated by formula as follows; 


‘ a 
Indemnity ( 0.90 Vea 
) 


Where a is United States marketing season price for the current year, ) is 
United States marketing season price for the preceding year (or effective sup 
port price whenever larger), ¢ is county marketing season price for the previous 
year, d is quantity sold from the farm in the current marketing season. 

Notre.—The quantity ( 0.90 - 5 )w yuuld be applied to all farms in the United 


) 
States producing a given commodity in any year and would be applicable only 
when positive. The quantity ¢ would be applied to all such farms in a given 
county. The quantity d@ would vary with each indnvidual farm. 

Such insurance would serve two purposes: It would protect consumers from 
farm commodity scarcities with 2necomvanying high prices which have tended 
to occur following years of such low farm prices that many producers are put 
out of production, and would protect the producer from financial ruin. I sug 
gest that the cost be actuarially determined and that half the cost be paid by 
ine producer and the other half by the Government. 

Congress has already provided a crop insurance law (ch. 36, title 7, U. S. Code, 
1940 ed., Supp. IV, 1941—45, sees. 1502-1519). It is the stated purpose of this law 
“to promote the national welfare by alleviating the economic distress caused by 


crop failures * * * by maintaining the purchasing power of farmers and by 
providing for stable supplies of agricultural commodities * * *.” The pro 
cedure has been developed for insuring “against loss in yields” of certain crops. 


Premiums are based on historic }ields and current acreage on each farm. Pre- 
miums for risk insurance against price drops could be based on the same factors. 
In case of livestock a similar device could be employed. Application could be 
on the same form as that used for “yield” insurance. Average prices received 
by farmers for all major farm products are now being assembled for the country 
as a whole and by States by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and published 
in Crops and Markets. County prices for many commodities would be the same 
as State prices, but when this is not the case, the same device and for most part 
the same basic data can be used fi r obtaining county sale prices. Actuarial cost 
would have to be determined on a countrywide basis. The same agency on the 
national, State, and county level could be used to administer the proposed price- 
insurance program as that which handles the crop-insurance law. 

Now the third desire mentioned was for the least possible regimentation. I 





have suggested an enlargement of the services of one agency, the F-deral Crop 
Insurance Corporation. Only insurance powers should be given this agency: 
No control over either amount of production or prices. At the same time I am 
suggesting the retirement of the Commodity Credit Corporation nad the sale of 
its stocks of commodities [he insurance program suggested would protect 
producers in large measure from the falling prices which might result. 

mm 


he plan I have suggested also provides a 90-percent price protection, not 90 
percent of a theoretical parity, but 90 percent of the previous year’s prices or of 
the effective support price in that previous year, which would make it possible 
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to begin where the Steagall amendment leaves off, by each year adjusting prices 
where necessary, downward by 10 percent. until longtime economic changes 
brought about by competition in the domestic market, new world market condi 
tions, and changed costs of production have become operative factors in price 

The plan I have suggested provides for price adjustment to meet competition, 
but it also slows the impact of falling prices on the individual, giving him time 
and also training and opportunity to find other employment when such becomes 
necessary It would reduce the burden on the Federal Treasury and would tend 
to provide an equality of income without regimentation 


REPORT TO CONGRESS—FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION, 1952 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Clarence J. MeCormick, Chairman, Under Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture 

James B. Cullison, Jv., rain and hail department, Aetna Insurance Co., Chicago, Tl 

Clarence W. Swanebeck, secretary-treasurer and manager, Pioneer Mutual 
Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich 

G. F. Geissler, Administrator, Production and Marketing Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

John W. Brainard, Manager, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1953, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. PrestpeNnr: The attached report of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor 
poration for 1952 is submitted pursuant to the requirement of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act that the Corporation report annually to the Congress the results 
of its operations 

The underwriting experience for the 1952 crop year is summarized in the 
attached report. This report also contains a review of the Corporation’s opera 
tions during the 5-year period 1948-52, the beginning of which period marked 
the adoption of a more conservative approach to the basic problems involved it 
providing all-risk crop-insurance protection. In addition, there is include! a 
brief summary of some of the problems which over the years have merited careful 
study and consideration, and the progress which has been made toward a solu 
tion of these problems as they relate to the objectives of this Corporation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F’. BRANNAN, Seerctary 


Attachment: A letter of identical content and a copy of the attached report 
also were submitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

The 1952 crop-vear experience of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
reflects the sounder basis for this all-risk crop-investment insurance that has been 
developed un‘er the amendments to the legislation made by the Congress in 1947 
These changes were designed to enable the Corporation to improve its operations 
by reducing the level of the insurance protection offered and gaining needed 
experience by operating in a limited number of counties 

This 15th vear of Federal crop insurance was the second straight vear in which 
severe crop catastrophes struck in major production areas causing insured losses 


n excess of $20 million each vear The 1952 losses will 


all be paid f1 152 


i 
premium earnings, and it appears that nearly a million dollars of 1952 pr 
will go into the insurance reserves. The 5-year (1948-52) experience under the 
amended legislation shows premium earnings of $79,593,926 and S76.754.S92 of 
ndemnities paid to farmers This offers a sharp contrast to the earlier « peri 
ence, when indemnities exceeded premiums each year from 1939 until 1947 
Like other insurance indemnities, crop-insurance indemnity dollars are not 
ordinary dollars, since by their very nature they seek out the points where severe 
damage has occurred and go to bolster the financial position of those farmers 
whose crops have failed. Consequently, the effect of the nearly $42 million in 
crop-insurance indemnities paid to insured farmers during 1951 and 1952 is far 
more significant in its effect on bolstering financial and credit positions where 
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production plant was weakened through crop failures than just $42 
of farm income or assistance to farmers. These insurance indemnities 
bly significant since they came entirely from premiums paid by farmers 
t nsure crop investment against loss due to unavoidable causes, such as unfavor- 





able weather, insect infestations, and plant diseases. 

Che business value of insurance from the farmer's and the Nation’s standpoint 
is clearly retlected by the difference in the need of insured farmers and counties 
with good insurance participation for emergency credit assistance following crop 
catas phes rhe insured farmer not only receives his insurance check but also 
has his insurance policy on the next year’s crop to offer as collateral for credit. 
In one State where most of the counties have insurance programs and all coun- 

es have been declared in the disaster area, insurance indemnities were nearly 
le the estimate of the assistance expected to be required from disaster loans 
to enable farmers to plant their 1953 crops. If all farmers in this State had 
utilized the business opportunity provided by crop insurance to insure their crop 
investments against unavoidable loss, there would have been little need for 
disaster loans to farmers, except those ineligible for insurance due to the risk 
nvolved. 

here is, of course, still much development work to be done and experience to 


be obtained before crop insurance can provide all farmers the business oppor- 
tunity to insure the working capital that they invest in crop production against 
loss from causes beyond their control However, the improving experience of 


the Corporation indicates that eventually sound, workable insurance plans can 
be developed so that those farmers who include all-risk crop investment insur- 
ance as a basic part of their farming operations will not need relief or emergency 


on cing except in extreme Cases 
Che need for crop-insurance protection has been accentuated by improved pro- 
ducti techniques that require more working capital and larger Cash outlays 


for annual operating costs. While increased mechanization, use of commercial 
fertilizers, improved seeds, etc., have made it possible for fewer farm people to 
meet the Nation’s increasing needs, they also have sharply increased the cash 
investment that the farmer must risk annually against the elements. Conse- 
quently crop failure without insurance of the cash invested can severely affect a 
farmer's financial position to the extent that many operating on borrowed capital 
may be forced to curtail operations or even quit farming, particularly if crop 
» should strike 2 years in a row as it sometimes does. In Runnels County, 
Tex., for example, which for several years was in the grip of an unprecedented, 
devastating drought, a high percentage of its farmers would have been forced to 
quit if crop insurance had not been available to keep them from losing everything 
r credit 

of the amended legislation limiting the maximum level of crop- 
mn to the cost of producing the insured crop in the area, insur- 
ance indemnities are heavy only where severe crop catastrophe occurs while at 
the same time stability is provided for the individual farmers or small groups of 
farmers who suffer severe crop losses through no fault of their own in areas 
where generally harvests are abundant Study of crop-insurance experience 
reveals that every year crop Catastrophes ol arying scope occur somewhere in 
the widely scattered areas that produce our food and fiber so that even in the 
best production years many thousands of farmers lose their crop investments due 
roduction risks beyond their control, 

ey e to farmers and through them the value to business communities and 
the Nation of even the present limited operations of the crop-insurance program 
s graphically illustrated when natural hazards spread crop devastation over 
large areas fhe spread of drought over large areas of the Nation in 1952 and 
the possibility of its destruction extending into 1955 and the dramatie floods and 
excessive rain damage to crops in 1951 provide such illustration, Of equal impor- 
tance in analyzing the cumulative value of all-risk crop investment insurance to 
the Nation and its farmers is its stabilizing influence every year where the farm 
production plant is weakened through crop failures. 











PRESENT OPERATIONS 


After the Corporation's scope of operations was reduced to an experimental 
level in 1948, a gradual expansion was authorized starting in 1950. The Cor- 
poration has expanded its operations from the 375 county programs in 1948 to 
he 987 scheduled for 1953. 

Ioxpansion authorized by the legislation extends only through 1953 so additional 
for expansion in 1954 and future years. 








legislative authorization is ne 
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The following table shows the expansion from 1948 through 1953 in the number 





of counties for each insurance program that is now being operated: 
Wheat ) , 
Cotto 8 
- 1 ~ 
4 I 
Be 4 
M e cr l 
{ t 
I ‘ g g 

In those counties where the insured crop does not co itute the major portion 
of the agricultural income from crop production, there is need for either a « 
bined investment insurance or the operation of several separate insurance plans 
Both methods are now being tested | t! Corporation the coml ed investment 
protection through the multiple plan and the separate programs by operating 
more than one insurance program in a county Experience indicates that use of 
both the combined and the separate plans is needed to meet the widely varying 
types of farming in the Nation. While generally the combined insurance plan 
may eventually be the choice of most farmers due to the lower premiums required 
for this basic protection, it is likely that in some areas a combined contract cove! 
ing the important crops but providing for settlement of loss on an individual crop 
basis may be the best and most acceptable type of crop investmer nsurance I 
proper testing of the combined contract with individual loss settlements, there is 


need for legislative authorization since previous legislation and legislative 
hearings did not contemplate this type of combined contract 

In recent years the Corporation has been under growing pressure to expand 
its operations into what might be termed the specialty crop field; such as rose 
bushes, tung nuts, und numerous tree crops. Several studies have been made 
regarding such insurance but actual experimentation with such programs has not 
been attempted yet due to the limited number of farmers who would be served | 
such programs, lack of comparable insurance experience, and the increased 
liability such programs might add without an adequate spreading of risk 





SPREADING THI INSURANCE RISK 


The basic plan of crop insurance, like other types of insurance, is one of many 
people joining together and paying premiums for their mutual insurance protee 
tion against loss from common risks. Due to the very high-risk nature of crop 





insurance and the fact that the causes of Joss against which it insures frequently 
extend over large areas, it was recognized from the beginning of the first crop 
insurance program—wheat insurance in 1959—that premiums could only be 
expected to balance with indemnities over a period of years. In other wor the 
crop-insurance plan by the nature of the risks involved contemplates that the 
good vears will take care of the poor-production years Even though a sound 
basis of operation has been developed, it is to be expected that indemnities wi 
exceed | emiums whenever crop disaster is very W ( read 

The reviews of the 1952 and the -year perience W how thats ne pros il 
had the good fortune to get off to a good start with a series of good crop years 
in which premiums exceeded indemnities However, when a new insurance plan 
is started the possibility exists that the first year or an early year of its operation 
may be one of widespread crop disastet Such a start puts an insurance pla 
at a distinct disadvantage since experimentation in improving the pian u be 
conducted simultaneously with an effort to overcome the deficit position incurred 
due, in a major degree, to the particular point in the production cycle il I 
it was started 

The principle of the good years of crop pr king care of the poo 
years in bringing about a balance of premiul nities over a period of 
time is well illustrated by the experience of tl am over the 15 yea 
that it has operated. This experience is shown on the bar chart on the followir 


page. In addition to illustrating how the good yeurs can take care of the poor 
years and how a program can work back from a deficit position, it also il trates 


very conclusively the increasing soundness of crop-insurance operations since 





the amendments to the legislation became effective in 19458 
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COMPARISON: Wheat Program Income and Indemnities Paid 1939-1952 
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It will be noted from this summary of the wheat program that for 5 straight 
years indemnities exceeded premiums by a wide margin. After going into the red 
to the extent of $26,508,097 in the first 5 years, the wheat program has worked 
its way back to overcome all of this d. ficit except $1,910,725. Indemnities total- 
ing $141,565,149 have been paid during the 13 years of its operation. Study of 
the wheat experience by years gives added s'gnificance to this experience since 
due to the program being inactivated in 1944, there was no insurance in 1944, 
and only a very small program in spring wheat in 1945 following reinstatement 
of the program too late to insure winter wheat. Participation in 1945, and per- 
haps 1944, at the 1946 and 1947 levels would have provided considerable reserve 
for this program in addition to nullifying the less than $2 million that still 
remains against its total experience. Operations in 1948 at the 1946 and 1947 
levels would also have added significant amounts to the wheat program reserves. 

Since wheat-crop insurance is the oldest and at the same time the predomi- 
nating part of the Federal crop-insurance program accounting for nearly 60 
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percent of the 1952 premium earnings, the summary of its experience has much 
significance regarding the possibilities of developing sound plans of insurance 
for crop investments for the majority of the Nation's farmers. 


REVIEW OF OPERATING EXPERIENCE FOR 1 2 


In 1952 many farmers in widely scattered sections of the Nation realized as 
never before the real value of crop-insurance protection in softening the shock 
if crop failure strikes and tempering the threat of financial ruin normally found 
in the wake of severe crop catastrophes which occurred in s as and threat 
ened in others 








The prolonged drought which prevailed throughout so much of the Nation in 
1952 resulted in heavy crop losses in parts of the Great Plains area and the South 
and threatened for a time almost complete destruction of the wheat crop in most 
of the sprin vheat area But for the ecurl ( f timely rains the result of 
this drought in terms of crop losses might have rivaled the devastation of the 
Dust Bowl years 

Phe $21 mil paid out to the farmers who lost all or part of their crop 
investment n Wo2 was to the 45,000 farmers concerned tangible proof of the 
benetits to be derived from crop-insurance protection. However, more impres 
sive still was the approximately $350 m on of protection enjoved throughout 
the growing s ! thie £4 O00) SWiio paid a il premium of S21.56 mil 
lig f protection of investmer gainst una dable ‘ Whether it 


was the wheat farmer in New Mexico who saw his entire wheat crop destroyed 


or the producer N h Dak W © ¢ p avered under the threat of com 
plete de l ! he v ‘ nd ‘ g of crop insur ‘ vas clea And, to 
the tobacco farmer in ‘I I e, Whose crop ff | 10S nplete destruc 
tion, the reassurance f wis d rent from that experienced by th tton 
far M s ppl KHeCW l f dis el rove what was 1 bumper 
crop he would not suffer the loss of the money and labor he had invested 

It is significant that the 1952 operations show a premium surplus for the 
vear of slig y less than $1 million despite the extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions which existed in mal areas Nearly final tabulations of sses indicate 
that SG percent of the premiums wil! be paid out in indemnities under the wheat 
rogram; 79 percent unde lax gram: 42 percent under cotton; S7 per- 
ce { tobacco; 24 per ! ypercent for b 215 percent for multi- 
ple crop; and only a small pr I n citrus ess a free should hit before 
the end of he nsurnan me ad 

rh | below Vs by prog ! the ve 1] ire on the 1952 oper 
l n € perte Ce 

: t 
W ¢ R R R | S ) ~ ; 
Fl s 1} 4 1 2 
( 0 RS { 4 ( S $ 4 
f 1 & 

Cor l 1, 54 1 \ 21,2 273, 42 5 


The above experience for 1952 indicates not only the basic soundness of the 
present approach to 1 
tages obtained from spreading over wide geographic areas the risk assumed under 





ance on growing crops but emphasizes also the advan- 


any given program In such manner it has been possible to offset the heavy 
losses paid in areas where catastrophes occurred with the favorable loss experi- 
ence in other areas where weather and crop conditions are good. The details 


of the 1952 underwriting experience under each program follow 


Wheat insurance 





The 1952 crop year was the 13th year of wheat insurance which has become 
] 


rather well stabilized during the last several years. Losses paid farmers in 
recent years show a close correlation to the crop conditions that have prevailed 
in the wheat crop insurance counties. The 1952 wheat crop yields varied widely 
between counties of the Nation in which wheat-crop insurance was provided. 
The drought which started in the Great Plains areas during the fall planting 
season continued throughout the winter and became increasingly severe as the 
growing season progressed. In some winter-wheat areas, particularly in the 
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west, many farmers lost their entire crop. In the spring-wheat area it 

d fo1 ime that the severe drought would cause the heaviest loss since 

cht « he thirties. Howeve the wheat in most of the area staged 

a re Kable 1 ery f wing e rail Many farmers sustained heavy 
heir ng-wheat croy l e overall results were very favorable 

Col ed ( t elie f many weeks. While many 
ce ties d considera! I e than the premiums paid by farmers, these 
li were offset by good experience in othe ounties so that the overall 1952 
wht xperience Ss ap] x ite 10 percent of the premium income as 
It fi ¢ tion irizes the 1952 heat insurance 


Nu 200 
\ 118, 847 
i ‘ ve . D2 
N ‘ 18, 227 
Pre $12, 451, 798 
I ! LO, 703, OS9 
Surp 1, 748, TO9 
Lé 0.86 
he flax i eT has hee OM ition for S vea in 7 of those 

ve I peratil results way miun Irpius 
red in essentia all the principal flax-producing counties. In 
X Wis insured in 1952 under the multiple crop insurance program 

in 52 countie n which that program operated 

in 1952, in the face of the serious drought that prevailed over the major flax 
are iring the ear V growing season { appeared that flax losses would exceed 
the premiums by a substantial margil However, following the general rains 


of the flax area in July, the crop made a surprising recovery and 


only 79 percent of the premiums were used to pay losses. The flax insurance 






experience for 1952 is shown in the following tabulation: 
N I counties 59 
N ers sure 18 7 


ercent of eligible farmers insured 28 


I 
Number of indemnities 1, 803 


Premiums a $512, 730 
Indemnities $02, G1S 


Surplus ‘i ios, SEAN aae 


Lo ratio . . 0. 79 
Cotton insurance 


The crop year 1952 was the 10th year of insurance on cotton Although the 
early experience of this program was very unfavorable from a financial stand 
point, recent results reflect the rapid progress that has been made in correcting 
program and actuarial weaknesses evident in the earlier years. Since 1949 the 
loss experience has been closely correlated with the crops produced in the 
counties where the program operated. During this 5-year period, indemnities 
exceeded premiums only in 1949 and 1950 due to unfavorable weather conditions 
and insect infestation, and in the other 3 years a substantial premium surplus 
resulted 

The 1952 loss experience which shows on 


ly 42 percent of the premiums paid 


out as indemnities reflects the rather uniform crop produced over the entire 
Cotton Belt. Although the 1952 cotton crop was seriously affected in some 
areas by drought, the reduction in yield was reasonably uniform with resulting 
moderate losses under the insurance contract. Oklahoma, with two cotton in- 
surance counties, is the only State where indemnities paid out in 1952 exceed 
the premiums. 
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The tentative cotton crop insurance experience for 1952 is shown in the follow 
ing tabulation: 


Number of counties snitch YS 
Number of farmers insured $4,151 
Pereent of eligible farmers insured 15 
Number of indemnities 3, YSZ 
Premiums $2, 09S, 590 
Indemnities SS3, 741 

Surplus 1, 214, 849 





!) 

11 e ol } ) \ offer vy the Corpora l 14 I 
1 l n the ¢€ S veu!r grad expa ed 1 1O5 
the I ni cle 2? countie pp lmately 2o percent ol the Tob ( Lye 
( es 

Prey ims have subst t Vy exceeded ndemnities ut each year cept 
1947 ! pre ! 1 demnities were appl ively ul 

Du he S ) I ( a ( tT { ( ( l ( { 
hee re edtoi I Ip wers hel of 11 ( 

In 1952 d t lal f I expected, tl 
\ drougl “\ h appeared t ril i hardest |} vy in the Tot I { 
( da l ed I h g ty a qu J I hie ‘ = 
mneco rop lloweve te Yr: vere fe Ve by i ( ( Ve 

tl ( ] I g he Ss that altl rl heavy S Se ( 
it nent rd ny weeks present ss estimates are ¢ Vv ST perce ot pre 
More indemnities are he g paid in 1952 on the bas of complete destru \ 
th n y previous year 

The ter ve 1952 tobaceo prograt experit e is shown i the following 
tabulation: 
Number of counties Sz 
Number of farmers insured 76, 973 
Percent of eligible farmers insured 31 
Number of indemnities S 
Premiums $1, 565, 446 
Indemnities 1, 360, 302 

Surplus 108, 144 

Loss ratio v S7 


Corn insurance 


The 1952 crop year was the 8th year of corn insurance which was started 
in 1945 in 15 counties and has been gradually expanded to 99 counties in 1952 
In 4 of the 8 years premiums have exceeded indemnities although the combined 
experience over the 8-year period shows indemnities exceeding premiums by 
ubout 8 percent. The 1952 indemnities amount to approximately 24 percent of 
the premium income leaving a substantial premium surplus for the year’s 
operation. This favorable loss experience reflects the favorable crop conditions 
which prevailed throughout 1952 and the uniformly good corn crop yields which 
were realized. The tentative 1952 corn insurance experience is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Number of counties 99 
Number of farmers insured 36, 598 
Percent of eligible farmers insured 15 
Number of indemnities . - 1, 340 
Premiums_-_- alts chee cals ee eee Sribiies 
Indemnities__-— sie etakeck mei mmeatieedacets antiga 

Surplus_-_ peda csi tie ine on ii ciiasenn ncaa init citi 





Loss ratio___--- _ ai ; cama 
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Dry edible bean insurance 


This was the 5th year of bean insurance which started in 4 counties in 1948 


and has been expanded to a total of 30 counties in 1952. All major bean pro- 
ducing areas except one are represented in the bean-insurance program. These 


( 
areas are widely scattered across the Nation. A premium surplus was acculu- 





lated in the first 2 years of operation and indications are that again in 1952 
premium income will exceed indemnities. The heavy losses in the 2 previous 
\ears were ue to excessive rains in 1950 nd hail and freeze in 195] Losses in 
1952 were due to drought and an early freeze in the Southeast, a late freeze that 
damag eplanted beans in the estern area, and spring drought followed by 
July floc in the eastern area 

The tentative 1952 bean insurance experience is shown in the following 


Nu eT f counties 30 
Number of farmers insured 9, O14 


Percent of eligible farmers insured 30 
Number of indemnities TOA 
Pren ims _ $197, 479 
I emnities 116, 278 
Surplus : 81, 201 

Los ratio . 09 
Multiple rop il Iran was Started i 1948 in 2 counties, expanded to 7 coun- 
ties in 1949, to 55 in 1950, 95 in 1951, and to a total of 115 in 1952. This program 
provides a farmer, under one poli protection of his investment in his most 
important crops. By ir ring the crops in the county which make a major contri 
bution to farm income, this program is an approach to complete coverage on the 
om Os if fir crop productior The guaranty under the policy is a 
monetary amount based on the acreage of insured crops the farmer has, and if 





the value of the production from all insured crops is less than that guaranty the 
farmer is indemnified for the difference The value of the production is deter- 


letermined prices established for each crop. 





mine I 

In the of the multiple crop insurance program losses 
we ( they were somewhat heavier However, for the 
3-year perio lus resulted, In 1951, under the varied crop condi- 
t v the Nation, lemnities under this program 
exceeded premiul neome by about 28 percent Again in 1952 losses have been 
considerably higher with indemnities more than doubling the premium income. 
While in many counties the losses in 1952 were negligible, there were a few coun- 
ties North Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas where the effects of the drought 
vere Se] is tl indemnities ] farmers far exceeded the premium income, 
The tentative 1952 multiple crop insurance experience is summarized in the 


following tabulation: 
Number of counties ; 115 
Number of farmers insured 42, 709 
Percent of eligible farmers insured 17 
Number of indemnities 10, 525 





Premiums ieaos mann $0,041, 161 
Indemnities 6, 475, 457 


Deficit ‘ 5, 434, 296 


CITRUS INSURANCE 


The citrus-crop insurance program is currently in its second year of operation, 
covering the 1952-55 citrus crop. In both years the citrus program has operated 
only in Polk County, Fla 

Citrus insurance represents the initial effort of the Corporation to insure a 
tree crop. The program is unique in the history of the Corporation in that it 
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was developed to meet the insurance needs of a specialized form of agriculture 
that differs in most respects from the farming operations covered under the 
other crop-insurance programs 


Protection under the citrus program is limited to the principal hazards of 





citrus production including freeze, hurricane, tornado, and hail which is in con- 
trast with the all-risk protection offered under the other programs. The citrus 
contract also contains a 10-percent minimum loss clause whereby no losses are 
paid for damage amounting to less than 10 percent of the total production and 
does not cover damage to trees 

rh far ler the 1952 « S program only 1 insured s has curred, re 
sulting f hail da g d iounting ipproxil ely $2,400 Phi pre 
‘ f I ! ds ‘ ] b erating lowe 
Ithough the 1952 hurricane season has passed, the current citrus crop is still 
subject t é damage, the principal remaining hazard f the 1952 e1 
Since there is W f pred ng ea int of « ge t m res 

sured cal f tis n b oO ¢ ‘ fu s that 

g] ( rdut ( Linder of the ir rance ype | 

I) ! tive ye ¢ Is-insurance experience ji hown i the following 
{ uwation 
Numb of coun 1 
N b of far S d 202 
Percen f eligible fa l sure 16 
Number of indemnitic 1 
Premiums $55, DS2 
Indemnities », 400 
Surplu 53, 5S2 
Loss ratio . OF 

V « OPERATI SESULTS FO! EI D 8 < 

Although a study of experience for 1 year provides the basis for some conclu- 
sions regarding the soundness of the present crop-insurance program and the 
progress that is being made toward the ultimate goal of making this protection 





available to farmers in all agricultural areas, a review of the experience over a 
period of years affords a better opportunity to appraise the operating results in 
the light of certain factors which are fundamental to insurance of any type. 

In 1948 when the amended legislation went into effect there was a reorienta- 
tion of the entire approach to crop insurance Since that time the Corporation 
has had 5 year’s experience without a major change in the basic insurance plan 
This has been a period of more conservative insurance with the coverage or 
guaranty to a farmer limited to a level generally not in excess of the investment 
in producing the crop, and the entire operation restricted to a limited number 
of counties 

During this period, three new kinds of insurance—dry edible bean, multiple 
crop, and citrus insurance—have been started 

Over the 5-year period, the combined national results have been far more 
satisfactory than in earlier years, with the total premiums for the period amount- 
ing to $79,393,926 and indemnities totaling $76,754,892, leaving a premium surplus 
of $2,639,034. Premiums have exceeded indemnities in 3 of the 5 years with the 
total losses paid during the period amounting to 97 percent of the premiums. 
However, there were substantial differences in the financial experience of the 
various programs. The chart appearing on the following page sets out by pro- 
grams the loss ratios for each of the last 5 years as well as the combined loss 
ratios for the period 1948 

Significant in the chart is the wide variation from year to year in loss ratios 
on individual programs. This indicates an ability to build substantial reserves 
in the good years to cover the losses when crops are poor. Some programs show 
a deficit for the 5-year period, but in each of these programs the experience in 
certain years indicates a capacity to save a substantial part of the premiums in 
good years. It also suggests that over a representative period of years indemni- 
ties can be paid out of the premiums. This makes possible the spreading of the 
risk of an insurance program over a period of years. 

This chart also illustrates that there is a substantial diversification of risk 
between the various programs within a given crop year. From an insurance 
point of view, this additional spreading of risks makes a sounder operation. 
Since the wheat-insurance program is largest from the standpoint of size, with 
wheat premiums accounting for more than half the total premium income, the 
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aggregate experience is largely influenced by the experience of the wheat pro- 
gram. This is offset in part by the fact that the results on winter and spring 
wheat are often different, so that for diversification purposes they can almost be 
considered as two different crops. 

Not apparent from the experience chart, but making a substantial contribution 
to a sound insurance program, is a third method of spreading risks by the dis- 
tribution of insurance counties over a wide geographic area. Thus, the insurance 
counties for a particular program are subject to a variety of crop and weather 
conditions in any given year, and the experience in counties with favorable crop 
conditions can offset in varying degrees the losses paid where poor crop conditions 
prevail. 

The operation of a program of crop insurance involves a test of many things. 
One must delve more deeply than the surplus or deficit in order to properly 
evaluate the results. Of equal importance in measuring the soundness of insur 
ance operations are such factors as the basic plan of insurance, methods of operat- 
ing, levels of coverage, actuarial bases, mutual aspects of a county program, 
reaction of farmers, and the public benefits derived. Proper evaluation of all of 
the aspects of insurance programs requires a careful analysis of the entire opera 
tions at all levels of administration. 

There has been no major revision in the plan of insurance for most of the pro- 
grams for several years. There have been numerous minor modifications in con 
tract provisions and operations, but the basic plan of insurance appears to be 


sound and workable. The broad program provisions have taken shape over a 
period of years. Experience guided the way to many changes, and in 1948 the 
legislative change limiting the maximum level of insurance to an amount not in 
excess of the investment in producing the crop in the area provided a sounder 
insurance boundary As insurance on new commodities hus been introduced, 
modifications have been necessary In the case of multiple-crop insurance par 


ticularly, many new crops have been brought under insurance protection and 
many variations have been necessary in contract provisions for different coun 
ties. The solution to this has been to retain a flexibility in that program so that 
contract provisions can be developed suitable to the ature of new crops and the 
problems peculiar to them. 

A significant conclusion, evident from a detailed study of the records and 
operations of the crop-insurance program, is that there is a great diversity of 
experience in the S874 counties where crop-insurance programs were in effect. 
Whether these county programs are judged on the basis of their surplus or 
deficits, their extent of participation, or their methods of operations, it is very 
apparent that they range all the way from those which are successful to some 
with results which are very poor. Since all county programs operate under 
essentially the same insurance contracts, procedures, and instructions, the differ 
ence in the success of the operations must be attributed largely to local factors. 
The quality of the local leadership is undoubtedly the most important single 
factor. Thus, the very fact that certain county organizations have achieved phe 
nomenal success with the existing programs indicates, as does the overall! financial 
results of the Corporation, that the program is workable. 


DISCUSSION OF PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


In addition to the report on the financial results of the crop-insurance program 
during the past 5 years, a brief discussion of some of the changes and problems 
involved in the progress that has been made toward developing sound, workable 
crop-insurance programs seems in order at this time 

Much of the ac tivity of the Corporation has necessarily been devoted to see} 
ng answers to the many problems that have been encountered and continue to 
arise in connection with operations in this uncharted field of insurance. Many 
of the changes that have been made are the direct result of experience gained, 
although from the standpoint of insurance experience crop insurance obviously is 
still in the pioneering sta It has been necessary to capitalize on experience 
gained as rapidly as possible in this new and comparatively high-risk insurance 
field for insurance plans, easily developed on paper, did not always work in 
practice, 








Restricting the insurance risk 


The price risk which quickly defeated several private experiments with all- 
risk crop insurance was excluded along with such other risks as negligence, poor 
farming methods, and other avoidable causes of loss. The big problem was not 
how to put these restrictions into the insurance contract but how to enforce them. 
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In fact, some of the gravest doubts with regard to the feasibility of crop insurance 
centered around the question of whether in prac ce losses paid could be confined 
to losses from unavoidable causes. In the 13 years of operation continuing 
efforts have been made to accomplish this goal and rapid improvement has 
resulted with the development of a trained staff of loss adjusters. This has 


required intensive training, close supervision, spot checking, and independence 
from local influence Continuity of tenure in these positions by well-qualified 
men is an important factor in improving the quality of this work 

Careful screening of risks each year before the insurance goes into effect also 
helps to restrict pavment of losses to unavoidable causes Both land and people 
are made eligible for insurance if it ppears that indemnities paid to them 
were not due entirely to natural hazard Study of early operations revealed 
t! such screen f risks is essential to sound operations and progress in this 


direction is being accelerated 
While it was recognized from the start that the insurance contract should be 
entered into before any of the risks of the season became known, it has become 








apparel hat closing dates which are ‘ y from a risk standpoint most 
years are too late some years Consideration is being given to the use of flexible 
closil date under which farmers we d be put on notice that acceptance of 
plications may be stopped any year much earlier than the normal closing date 
would help nullify the tendency of some to jump in and out of the program 

due to unusual conditions at planting time without making it necessary every 
venr to close sales before some farmers know what their farming arrangements 


The more conservative levels of insurance now offered simplified the problems 
involved in confining indemnities to those due to natural causes since the insured 
himself bears losses due to reduction in yields except those so serious that they 
would not normally occur without severe damage from insured causes. Since 
the insured cannot recover from his insurance more than his investment in the 
crop, there is no incentive to plant merely to collect on his insurance policy 
The program’s position has further strengthened in this respect through coverage 


increases as the crop progresses 





Establishment of coverage for farms 


Establishment of coverages for farms in a county has been a major problem 
since the soundness of operation depends directly upon proper coverage and 
premium rate for the insured farm. During the first years of operation the 
amount of insurance that a farmer conld obtain was limited to 75 percent of the 
average yield for the farm. This was provided for in the act. Establishing 
coverages and rates in this manner proved very difficult although ideally it 
rest procedure. While some farmers had kept records, they were 
the minority. Much of the work had to he done by appraisal or estimate which 
resulted in much overinsurance and, of course, some underinsurance. Over- 
insurance was responsible for a considerable amount of the early loss history. 
The Corporation has made steady improvement in the soundness of its coverages 
but many refinements will continue to be made. 

Since Federal crop insurance is a service agency established by the Government 
to provide the means for farmers, through the medium of insurance, to protect 
themselves against the effect of crop disasters, it cannot select only the safe 
ureas and avoid the areas where the risks generally are greater. It cannot, for 
example, select only the best insurance risks but must provide service for most 
farmers. It cannot insure the large farmers and not the small farmers. Un- 
doubtedly a private organization would, in the interest of confining operations to 
areas with greater promise of profit avoid some areas in which crop insurance 
operates. 





seemed the f: 


Premium rates improving 

The premiums originally used for crop insurance were based upon information 
relative to crop yields and the variations in them. While they were the best 
information available from which to approximate a premium charge for insur- 
ance, they were not actual insurance experience, and were designed for other 
purposes than determination of crop risks. It was necessary to wait for expe- 
rience to show the adequacy of the rates established from such a limited data. 
Consequently, the experience is being constantly worked into the premium rates. 
The rates today are generally higher on the average than they were in the early 
years. Some of the loss experience obviously is due to mistakes in the earlier 
insurance years which have been corrected. This poses the problem of how much 
of such loss history should be incorporated into premium rates for the future. 





: 
t 
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Since farmers must pay annually for their insurance protection, premium rates 
have a direct bearing on the problems involved in building participation. Since 
they form an annual addition to operating costs for the continuing policyholder, 
it has proved more practical in high-risk areas for farmers to insure their out-of- 
pocket production costs instead of their full investment to keep their premium 
rates at a more reasonable level. Where crop catastrophes strike counties for 
two or more successive years, the rate problem becomes a serious matter since 
incorporating the full experience in the rate would price the program right out 
of the county as soon as conditions improved. 

There has been a psychology on the part of some that the program is not good 
unless collections are frequent. This has also resulted in a tendency to feel that 
more coverage should be offered at a lower premium rate that sound operations 
will permit. Good participation with proper coverages and premium rates re- 
quires that farmers understand crop insurance as protection needed, even though 
they normally expect to have such good crops that they will never collect. In 
other words, they should have the same attitude toward crop insurance that 
that they do to other insurance. Developing such understanding and attitudes 
has been difficult because the benefits of most agricultural programs have been 
available to the farmer without an annual payment. 

In building up the premium structure various supplementary devices have been 
used to provide incentives. One of these is the discount for good experience—a 
25 percent discount for 7 years without a loss if the insurance is carried continu- 
ously. This is an incentive to maintain continuous participation. Another type 
of inceutive is a discount when the county has met an established reserved re- 


quirement. This provides an incentive for policyholders to work together for a 
sound program and to pay attention to whether only proper losses are paid. 
The premium structure is improving every year. It is never likely to become 


static or lixed since farming and farming risks are subject to much fluctuation 
and the premium rates must follow this changing, moving pattern. 

Since its start crop insurance has been available to farmers on credit through 
a premium note due about harvest time. Collection of premiums in advance 
would make it difficult for some farmers to obtain insurance, particularly follow- 
ing poor crop years, so the policy has been followed of operating so that the 
insured farmer can pay his premiums from the returns on the insured crop. By 
encouraging early payment through a 5 percent discount, canceling contracts 
if premium indebtedness is not paid and making a vigorous effort to collect all 
premiums even though this may require court action, the final losses on this type 
of credit are very low. ‘The increased service to farmers that is made possible 
by absorbing the small residual losses in the premium charged seems adequate 
justification for this policy. 

Understanding essential 

Since the farmer pays for his crop-insurance protection each year, the amount 
and quality of participation depends more directly than in other farm programs 
upon the degree of understanding of the purpose and value of this insurance. 
Consequently, the progress made in each county in expanding the service of the 
program rests in considerable measure with the local people who perform tlie 
service functions involved, such as selling, obtaining acreage reports, inspecting 
crops, adjusting losses, and collecting premiulns, The difference in the effective- 
ness of such people and the need to develop more good insurance personnel is 
readily apparent from the differences in the results obtained by counties. Expe 
rience has made it increasingly clear that successful crop-insurance operations 
require workers who are trained not only in the mechanics of the program but 
who also have a correct understanding of insurance and a proper attitude toward 
it. One of the difficulties in accelerating the progress toward the development 
of such personnel in all counties has been the fact that crop-insurance work has 
not been full-time work but has been performed in most instances by personnel 
who have regarded other programs as their primary responsibility. 

In recent years policyholders have been developing more active interest in 
improving administration and expanding the program in many counties as a 
result of policyholder meetings and a continuing effort to point out to the policy- 
holders that they have a common interest in the success of the county program, 
in building up county reserves, and avoiding payment of any unjustified loss 





claims 

It should be poiuted out in this connection, however, that insurance operations 
require a considerable amount of centralized control over such features as cover- 
ages, premium rates, adjustment of losses, ete. The amount of loss paid must 
be in exact conformity with the contract provisions rhe use of the premiums 
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paid must be very carefully guarded if insurance operates on a sound basis. 
Early experience revealed the necessity of handling loss adjustments with trained 
personnel who will make every adjustment in line with the contract provisions 
regardless of any efforts that might be made to influence their decisions. 
RB pervence provides answers 

Over the years the Corporation has gained experience that will enable it even 
tually to devise and develop insurance to fit most farming needs. Insurance 
started in 1939 with only one type of insurance agreement. However, since 1945, 
with the introduction of new crops to the insurance program, many variations 
and types of contracts have been developed to meet special situations in the 
various crops and areas. Despite the new features that have been added, crop 
ins! ce today is much simpler than in the early years since many of the 
earlier refinements deemed necessary at the time have been replaced by simpler 





provisions 
One of the most troublesome features that required considerable study and 


experience was to develop provisions adaptable to the various commodities for 
insuring loss of quality It became obvious early in insurance operations that 
the absence of quality protection from the contract was unsatisfactory, since a 
farmer could suffer just as severely from loss due to poor quality as loss due to 


the quantity of his production. Various provisions were tried to meet this need 
so that today quality protection is offered on most commodities, 
From the start of Federal crop insurance, doubt existed regarding whether a 


workable insurance plan could be developed and whether farmers would pay for 
it Che ability to conduct the insurance with satisfaction to the farmer and to 
pay losses out of premium income during the past 5 years indicates that workable 


= 


plans of insurance have been and can be developed. With about 25 percent of 
all eligible farmers carrying the insurance and paying annual premiums for it 
with participation as high as 90 percent in a few counties, it is clear that farmers 
when they understand the program on an insurance basis will pay for its protec 
tion. Although participation is not nearly as high as it should eventually be, 
the evidence is clear that steady progress can be made in building participation 
where adequate effort is made and proper servicing is provided. 


JOHN W. BrRAINARD, Manager 


FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE ACT, AS AMENDED 


[Nore: The Federal Crop Insurance Act (52 Stat. 72), approved February 16, 
1938, has been amended as follows: June 22, 1938, by 52 Stat. 885; June 21, 
1941, by 55 Stat. 255; December 23, 1944, by 58 Stat. 918; August 1, 1947, by 
61 Stat. 718; August 25, 1949, by 63 Stat. 663; and on August 13, 1953, by 


Public Law 261, 83d Congress.’] 





SHORT TITLE AND APPLICATION OF OTHER PROVISIONS 


Sree. 501. This tithe may be cited as the “Federal Crop Insurance Act.” Ex- 
cept as otherwise expressly provided the provisions in titles I to IV, inclusive, 
shall not apply with respect to this title, and the term “Act” wherever it ap- 
pears in such titles shall not be construed to include this title* (7 U. S. Cc. 
1501) 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSI 


Sec. 502. It is the purpose of this title to promote the national welfare by 
improving the economic stability of agriculture through a sound system of crop 
insurance and providing the means for the research and experience helpful 
in devising and establishing such insurance (7 U. S. C. 1502). 

Src. 503. To carry out the purposes of this title, there is hereby created as 
an ugeney of and within the Department of Agriculture a body corporate with 
the name “Federal Crop Insurance Corporation” (herein called the Corporation). 
The principal office of the Corporation shall be located in the District of Colum- 
bia. but there may be established agencies or branch offices elsewhere in the 
United States under rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of Directors 
1503). 





1 Se 508 (a) only section changed by Public Law 261, 83d Cong 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act is title V of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388 
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CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 504. (a) The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $100,000,000 
subscribed by the United States of America, payment for which shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, be subject to call in whole or in 
part by the Board of Directors of the Corporation (7 U. 8. C. 1504 (a)) 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are neces 
sary for the purpose of subscribing to the capital stock of the Corporation 
(7 U.S. C. 1504 (b)). 

(c) Receipts for payments by the United States of America for or on ac 
count of such stock shall be issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be evidence of the stock ownership by the United States 
of America (7 U.S. C. 1504 (c)). 


MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 505. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors (hereinafter called the Board) subject to the general supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Board shall consist of the manager of the 
Corporation, two other persons employed in the Department of Agriculture, and 
two persons experienced in the insurance business who are not otherwise em- 
ployed by the Government. The Board shall be appointed by, and hold office 
at the pleasure of the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall not, himself, be a 
member of the Board (7 U. S. C. 1505 (a) ). 

(b) Vacancies in the Board so long as there shall be three members in office 
shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the Corp 
oration, and three of the members in office shall constitute a quorum for the 
trunsaction of the business of the Board (7 U. S. C. 1505 (b)). 

(c) The Directors of the Corporation who are employed in the Department 
of Agriculture shall receive no additional compensation for their services as such 
Directors but may be allowed necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
when engaged in business of the Corporation, outside of the District of Colum 
bia. The members of the Board who are not employed by the Government shall 
be paid such compensation for their services as directors as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine, but such compensation shall not exceed $50 per 
day each when actually employed and transportation expenses plus not to 
exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence expenses when on business of the 
Corporation away from their homes or regular places of business (7 U. S. C. 
1505 (e)). 

(d) The manager of the Corporation shall be its chief executive officer, with 
such power and authority as may be conferred upon him by the Board He 
shall be appointed by, and hold office at the pleasure of, the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture (7 U. S. ©. 1505 (d)). 


GENERAL POWERS 


Sec. 506. The Corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name (7 U. S. C. 1506 (a)); 

(b) may adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed (7 U. S. GC. 1506 (b)); 

(c) may make contracts and purchase or lease and hold such real and per- 
sonal property as it deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and may dispose of such property held by it upon such terms as it deems 
appropriate (7 U.S. C. 1506 (c)); 

(d) subject to the provisions of section 50S (c), may sue and be sued in its 
corporate name in any court of record of a State having general jurisdiction, or 
in any United States district court, and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
such district court to determine such controversies without regard to the amount 
in controversy : Provided, That no attachment, injunction, garnishment, or other 
similar process, mesne or final, shall be issued against the Corporation or its 
property (7 U. S. C. 1506 (d)); 

(e) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations governing 
the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers granted to 
it by law may be exercised and enjoyed (7 U. S. C. 1506 (e)) ; 

(f) shall be entitled to the free use of the United States mails in the same 
manner as the other executive agencies of the Government (7 U. S. C. 1506 (f)); 

(gz) with the consent of any board, commission, independent establishment, 
or executive department of the Government, including any field service thereof, 
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‘ se of for services, fac ties, officials I en 

p rey’ her fin Cal ng out th re 1 f this title (7 I - 1506 (2) ) 
( earches rve ul vestig ns 1 ting to crop 

l I ha ‘ e | I epu se of establish Y Ind actuaria 

( ( ‘ ities 7 Ss. ( OG (hy) 

( ‘ 1 cter and neces v fe S ¢ enditures uncet 

‘ ‘ i n W the ill be irre illowed nd paid 
y ‘ 3 ‘ ws I ey the « pel ire 
( l ‘ } he i I conclusive upon all 

fice f eG nie 7 U.S. C. 1506 (i) ) nd 

| | ‘ he necessary 0 prop for the el 
< f \ y , } ( ‘ ‘ the (Corr ration nd all 
ure mit n porations x ee. BoG 

906 

i 

5 4 ) The Secretary sl py such officers and ¢ oyees as may 
e nece I I thie I Ol the business Of the Co oral | lat O 
S¢ iv d regula ns, fi ‘ compensa n accordance with the 
pr s I I ( i heat \ ) ea iS almende elie eir authority 
ind dutie elegute to them sucl he powers vested in the Corporatic is he 
may dete e, re ire bond of such of them as he nay designate, and fix the 
pena . pay t p iu f such bonds: Provided, That personnel paid by 
the hour, a ‘ month whel ctually elplovyed, and county crop msurance 
committeeme may be ay inted ar their compensation fixed without regart 
te service "\ I regula Ss Ol he Classification Act of 1925, as 
mene (7 U. S. C. 1507 (a) 

(b) Insofar as applicable the benefits of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
ide compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
n the perto ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Septem 
er 7, 1916, as ence s eXt to persons given employment under the 
provisions ¢ this title nm ing the emplovees of the committees and associ- 
i is I t psec ) S Se I nd the members of such 

committe (U.S. C. 1507 (t 

( The B i t Or 2 comin tees oF ISSOC1 ons of pro 
ducers in the adn trat ol s title and make payinents to such commit 

es SN¢ tie ove Stimated administrative expe ses to be incurred 
by them in ¢ perating in carrying out this title and may provide that all or 
pa rf es ited expense v be cluded in the insurance premiums 
provided for it s title (7 U. S. C. 1507 (c¢) ) 

d The Secretary f Agr y allot to bureaus and offices of the 
LD Ac 1 re ¢ ranste ‘ u her avencie of the Stat ind 
Feder G é s S i\ ( t St n ¢ \ fg out t ‘ iny 
fu le ible oO the pr sions of section 516 ¢ s A 
‘ ( ( t ( i e for ad istering is .A¢ i 
‘ ‘ ele I ( gnated | the Corpor I in shall be 

snonsible rectlv to the ¢ ! it the interver n of a inter 
mediate office or agency (7 U.S. C. 1507 (d)) 

(e) I rrving ou ‘ S tle the Board may, in its dis- 
cretion e produce! ned i roducer-controlled cooperative associations 
(7 U. S. C. 1507 (e) ) 

Sec. 508. To carry out the purposes of this title the Corporation is authorized 


a) Commencing with crops planted for harvest in 1948, for the purpose of 


determining the most practical plan, terms, and conditions of insurance for 
agricultural commodities, if sufficient actuarial data are available, as determined 
y the Board, to insure, or to reinsure insurers of, producers of such agricultural 
commodities under any plan plans of insurance determined by the Board to be 
adapted to any sue commodity Such insurance shall be against loss of the 
nsured commodity due to unavoidable causes, including drought, flood, hail 


wind, frost, winterkill, lightning, fire, excessive rain, snow, wildlife, hurricane 
tornado, insect infestation, it disease, and such other unavoidable causes 
as may be determined by ie Board Provided, That. except in the case of 
tobacco, such insurance shall not extend beyond the period the insured com- 
modity is in the field. In 1948 insurance shall be limited to not more than seven 


agricultural commodities (including wheat, cotton, flax, corn, and tobacco) and 
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to not more than three additional agricultural commodities in each year there- 
after: Provided, That other agricultural commodities may be included in mul- 
tiple crop insurance (insurance on two or more agricultural commodities under 
one contract With a producer). Jeginning with crops planted for harvest in 
1954, crop insurance may be offered each year in not to exceed 100 counties in 
addition to the number of counties in which such insurance was offered in the 


preceding yeal In determining the new counties in which such insurance is to 
be offered and the commodities to be sured, the Ce rporation shall tuke into 





consideration the demand of farmers for such insurance, the extent to which 


such insurance is available to commercial producers of insured commodities, 
| 

















and the anticipated risk of loss to the Corporation. Reinsurance for private 

, insurance companies shall be limited to not to exceed twenty counties which may 
be selected without regard to the other county limitations specified herein. Any 
insurance offered against loss in yield shall not cover in excess of 75 per centum 

f the recorded or appraised average yield of the commodity on the insured farm 

for a representative period subject to such adjustments as the Board may pre 

scribe to the end that the average yields fixed for farms in the same area, which 

ure ibject to the s: onditions, may be fair and just: Provided, That if To 

per ct um of the average yield represents generally more protection than the 
ivestment in the crop in any area, taking into consideration recognized farm 

g practices, the Board shall reduce such maximum percentage so as more nearly 
to reflect the investment the crop in such area Insurance provided under 
this s bseetio shal hot cover losses due to the neglect or Malleasance of the 
producer, or to the failure of the producer to reseed to the same crop in areas 

1 under circumstances where it is customary to so reseed, or to the failure of 
he producer to follow established good farming practices. Counties selected by 

e Board shall be representative of the several areas where the agricultural 
commodity insured is normally produce Che Boare 1} or refuse l 
ance in any county or area, or farm, on the basis of the insurance risk 
ivolved Insurance shall not vided in any county unless written appli- 
cations therefor are filed covering at least two hundred farms or one-third of 
he farms normally producing the agricultural commodity, excluding farms re 

ised surance on the basis of the risk involved; nor insurance on any 
gricultural commodity be provided in any county in the Board deter 
ines that the income from such commodity constitutes an unimportant part 
e total agi ilt il income of the county, except that insurance may be 
provided for producers on farms situated in a local producing area bordering 

a county with a crop-insurance program. The Corporation shall report annu 
ally to the Congress the results of its operations as to each commodity insured 
7 OU; Be 4 1508S (a)) 

(b) To fix adequate premiums for insurance in the agricultural commodity 
r in cash, at such rates as the Board deems sufficient to cover claims for crop 
osses on such insurance and to establish as expeditiously as possible a reasonable 
reserve against unforeseen losses: Provided, That such premiums may be estab 

. shed on the basis of the parity or comparabie price for the commodity as deter 
ned and published by the Secretary of Agriculture, or on the basis of an 
average Imarket price designated by the Board Such premiums shall be e 
ected at such time or times, or shall be secured in such manner, as the Board 
may determine (7 U.S. C. 1508 (b)). 

(c) To adjust and pay claims for losses in the agricultural commodity or in 
cash, under rules prescribed by the Board: Provided, That indemnities may be 
determined on the same price basis as premiums are determined for the crop 
with respect to which such indemnities are paid. The Corporation shall provide 
for the posting annually in each county at the county courthouse of a list of 
maemwmnities paid tor losses on farms in such county In the event that any claim 
for indemnity under the provisions of this title is denied by the Corporation, 
an action on such claim may be brought against the Corporation in the United 
States district court, or in any court of record of the State having genera] juris 
diction, sitting in the district or county in which the insured farm is located, 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon such district courts to determine such 
coutroversies without regard to the amount in controversy: Provided, That 

io suit on such claim shall be allowed under this section unless the same shall 


have been brought within one year after the date when notice of denial of the 
claim is mailed to and received by the claimant (7 U. 8S. C. 1508 (c)). 

(1) From time to time, in such manner and through such agencies as the 
Board may determine, to purchase, handle, store, insure, provide storage facil- 
ities for, and sell the agricultural commodity, and pay any expenses incidental 
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thereto, it being the intent of this provision, however, that, insofar as practicable, 





the Corporati shall purchase the agricultural commodity only at the rate 
fl t tot ount equal to the payment of premiums in cash by farmers 
or to replace promptly the agricultural comn odity sold to prevent deterioration ; 
ind si sé he gricultural commodity only to the extent necessary to cover 
p ents of inde! ties and to prevent deterioration Provided, however, That 
nothing in this section shall prevent prompt offset purchases and sales of the 
igricultural commodity for convenience in handling. Nothi in this section 
s) prevent the Corporation from accepting, for the payment of premiums, 
note Dp ble in the commodity nsured, or the cash equivalent, upon such 
ecu . mav be etermined pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, and 
sing the quantity of the commodity represented by any of such notes 
! paid at maturit The restricti on the purchase and sale of the agri- 
cult omn ity provided in this section shall be made a part of any crop- 
i e agreement made under this title Notwithstanding any provision 
of 1 =: title, there sha ee? itatior ipon the legal or equitable remedies 
e to the insured to enforce nst the Corporation the foregoing restric 
wit! pee purchases and sales of the agricultural commodity (7 U.S. C 
sid 

é In nnection with insurance upon yields of cotton, to include provision 
pore ll tha demnit terms of lint cotto to cover loss of 
eed tior ( im and emnity to be determined on the 
‘ ge relationship between returns from cottonseed and returns 
‘ he e] d of years as tl used for « puting yields 

ly l ‘ a oe 1HO8(e)) 


*T FROM LEVY 


Si O09, Cl s for inde es under this title shall not be liable to attach- 

I | , garnisl ent, or Pi «a er legal process before payment to the 
ed or to deduction on account of the indebtedness of the insured or his 
estate to the United States except claims of the United States or the Corporatio1 


arising under this title (7 U. S. C. 1509). 


DEPOSIT OF FUNDS 


S 510. All money of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be depos 
ted with the Treasurer of the United States or in any bank approved by the 
iry of the Treasury, subject to withdrawal by the Corporation at any 


or with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury may be invested 


u obligations of the United States or in obligations guaranteed as to principal 
nd interest by the T ted Stat Subject to the approval of the Secretary 


f the Treasut the Federal Reserve inks are hereby authorized and directed 
epositories, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
’ powers conferred by this title (7 U. S. C. 1510). 


t including its franchise, its capital, reserves, and 

lu ind property, shall be exempt from all taxation now 

ol I the United States or by any Territory, dependency, or 
posses 


any State, county, municipality, or local taxing authority 





FISCAL AGENT OF GOVERNMENT 


Sec, 512. When designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Corporation shall be a depository of public money, except receipts from 


stoms, under such regulations as mav he prescribed by said Secretary; and 


t 1 so be emploved as a financia gent of the Government: and it shall 
perform all such reasonable duties, as a depository of public money and financial 


gent f the Gove nent, aS may be requires OF it (7 {I =: ©. i519) 
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CCOUNTING y < RPORA TION 

Sec. 513. The Corporation shall at all times intain complete and accurate 
books of nccoul ind sha file annually witl | Secreta f Agricuiture a 
miplete report to the business of the Corporat Theft ! sre ns 
of the Corporati s] be andi | lea e ¢ ‘ by the Gene 
ACC ng Office for the sole purpose of iking a report to Cong vethel 
witl wh recommendations as the Comptroller Genet f the ! d State 
niay deem advisable Provided, That such report sl not be made until tl 
( poration sha have had reasonable pportunity to examine the exceptions 
nd criticisms of the Comptroller Gene the General Accounti Office, t 
t out errors therein, exp oY news he « ‘ to file “ ement 
\\ l ll be bmitted by the Co er General w 1 70. 8. 
15] 

‘ r14 i r 

I 1} provisiolis Of s¢ & Ol $1 s} l t p ul 

t Cele . ( ‘ 1 U.S. ¢ t 

IS 
Lt Phe Se ‘ of Ag} t } ( | fy ine ‘ 

T { Vv <¢ t ‘ y ’ +} , 4 ¢ , ers experi ( ( 
l igricult purs lL appoint \ hdu ‘ eration t Vei?Y eographi 

distributis to ise the Corporation with respect to carrying out the pur 
}) . 4 s I i Cc UN OTIS’ i I he { ly OT ch ¢o1 ee hal 
be dete ined by eB t but sha ( eed S10 pe 1 each ! i V 
€ ployed and t ul necessary ( vy al sub ( e expen S 1 pel 
aie tllowance in lieu thereof (7 U.S. ¢ 1515 

SE¢ 6 a rhere are het al rized to be appropriated such nN no 
i eXCOS ot $12,000,000 veal he ’ ng after June 30, 1988. as 
niay be necessary to co\ and administrative costs of the Cx 
poration, which shall be allotted to the Corporatio n such amounts and at suel 
time or times as the Secretary of Avriculture may det mine: Provided, That 
expenses in connection with the purchase, transportation, handling, or sale of 
the agricultural commodity may be considered by the Corporation as being nor 
adininistrative or nonoperating experse Kor the fiscal year ending June 30 


139, the appropriation authorized under this subsection is authorized to be 


made oniv out of the u expended balances for the fi il vear ending June 30 
} 


2 f the sums appropriates 


1 Dd merle \llotime 


pursuant to section 15 of the Soil Conservation 





1) Lhe etal cTtive i! l oO! ed t Sle 

: h regul sas 1 out tl provisions of this title 
41 U. 8. ¢ ) 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 517. The sections of this title and subdivisions of sections are hereby de 

( I" tou be separable, and in the event any one or more sections or parts of 

the sume of this title be held to be unconstitutional, the same shall not affect 

the validity of other sections or parts of sections of this title (7 U. S. GC. 1517) 

Si O18. “Agricultural commodity,” as used in this title, means wheat, cotton, 

flax, corn, dry beans, outs, barley, rye, tobacco, rice, peanuts, soybeans, sugar 


beets, sugarcane, timber and forests, potatoes and other vegetables, citrus an 
other fruits, tame hay, or any other 





igricultural commodity determined by the 











Board pursuant to subsection (a) of section 50S of tl title, or any one or more 
of such commodities, as the context May indicate (7 U. S. C. 1518) 

(a)—(e), inclusive, repe dand (f) amended to read as above quoted by 62 Stat. 859 
S62, effective September 1, 1948 See appendix for current criminal p i 

4 Sey 29 ? 41 41 | — ££ wo requires that Governm contracts ntairz 
express provision stating that no Member of Congress shall share in benefits of contr t 
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e 19 The richt ft iter. a nd, or repeal this title is hereby reserved (7 


\W eve } I flicer ent, ( piovee ol I nnected in any capacity 
\ Ite ! l tion Finance ¢ poration, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor 
! . 2 e Owner! Loan Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, Federal 


H Ad Fede | Mortgage ¢ poratio Federal Crop 
I ( D Is LI Corpo! i nd bank, inter 
f De! eS ( end mortgzace, 1nsurance, 


iZS al : n ; rized or acting under 
ver oO ny such institu 
‘ M es, abstracts, purloins or will 


Ss, securities r other things of value 





¢ pier ij I \ Se el usted ft s ¢ Sil 
SO | I s, or botl 
; ’ 7 t ed 1 d misapplied does 
‘ } f I n $1,000 o7 pr ed not more 
SU.s 65 
nite t é ( kn v ( r ¢ \ aisposes ot! 
é ) | per O1 iged « 
i ] ( ( ! ler nter? 
) e | I M gage C wration, Federal Crop 
( I LH ( por s of Ameniture 
e Farmer i e Admit ration, any production credit asso 
131-11 e 12, « n which a Production 
! olds stock, ar re I t ! t corporation, or 
I es, Shi: be fined me re than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
} of 1 rone does not exceed 
‘ | ed 1 more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
IS I 5. ©. 6d 
\\ zy an office I ‘ oyvee ¢ yr connected in any capacity 


i ruction | ( I ) he Deposit Insurance Co 
I n, H e Owners’ Loan Corporation, Fa Credit Administration, Federal 
H \dminist n. Feder Farm Mor se Corporation, Federal Crop 
I 


e Corpor on, or any land bank, inte) 











i ‘ bar fo. M eS or al en mortgage, insurance, 
ng nd loan corp tion or ass ion authorized or acting under 

he [ d Stat wit ! nt to defraud any such institution or any 

] I tp 1M ( or Col t I ] livid or to deceive any 


er d t miner or agent of any such institution or of department or 
I d Stat I es any false entry in any book, report, or state- 
wing du authorized, draws 


f « nee ‘ u mu pt or issues, puts forth, or 





\ ebenture. bond. or other obligat or draft, b of exchange 
nt, or decree, or 1 h intent to defraud the United States « 
g or any « i n, ins on, or association referred to i 
é 1 tic tes or shares in or receives directly or indirectly any money, 
} t. pr r benefi rous I n in, commission, contract, 
‘ ‘ I ( corporation, institution, or association, shall be 
OT { in S10.000 I iprisone 1 not more than 5 Vears, or both (18 
l 7 { why) 
Whoever knowingly makes any false statement or report, or willfully overvalues 
1, propert or security, for the purpose of influencing in any way the 
68 August 25, 1949, Slst ¢ g nt 3 two sections not quoted herein 
@ S the rv t cel o tar 
1 cess of $27.000.000 See, 11 
Cory ‘ se any e f 0 institute the authorized expand 
1950 ero I ropriation « plemental funds. Sec. 5 
0 \ t 1 94 80th Cong 61 Stat. 71 provides that nothing 
1 ce ontracts in existence 
. ict. as the end of the 1947 


wl Irance was discon 
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action of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Farmers’ Home Corporation, any Federal 
interme credit bank, or the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, or any 
division, office, or employee thereof, or of any corporation organized under sec 
tions 1131-1134m of title 12, or in which a Production Credit Corporation holds 
tock, or of any regional agricultural Fr hed 
to law, or of the National Agricultural Credit Corporation, a Federal | e-loan 
bank, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpor 
a Federal savings and loan association, a Federal land bank, a joint-stock land 
bank, a national farm loan association, or of a Federal Reserve bank, upon an) 
application, advance, discount, purchase, purchase agreement, repurchase agree 
ent, commitment, or loan, or any change or extension of any of the same 
renewal, deferment of action, or otherwise, or the acceptance, release, or subst 





credit corporation established pursuant 








tution of security therefor, shall be fine not more than 85,000 or imprisoned no 


more than 2 vears, or both (18 U. S.C, 1014) 
Whoever, while acting in any official capacity in the administration of an) 
Act of Congress relating to crop insurance or to the Federa Crop Insurance 


Corporation speculates in any agricultural commodity or product thereof, to 
which such enactments apply, or in contracts relating thereto, or in the cK O1 
membersh p interests of any issoclation or corporation engaged in ait 

processing, or d osing of any such commodity or product, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both (18 U, 8. ©. 1903) 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SECRETARY BENSON—COULD FARMERS THEMSELVES TAKE OV 


Louisville, Ky., April 10, 1953 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: On February 27, 1953, vou announced that you ould 
support dairy products at 90 percent of parity At the same time yi rged us 
to use this vear to bring forth sound market-building answers, particularly to 
get the government out from under butter 

On March 23, 1953, you said to American Dairy Association farmers in Chi 
cago: “If you do not get to express your views through your committees or to 
the representatives who come to Washington, write to us direct.” 

I accept your kind invitation, Mr. Secretary, and I write you this letter. 
Like you, I have spent my life in the farmer’s fight. Like you, I have milked 
cows on a lonely farm and toted a quart of milk to town for 5 cents. Like you, 
I have participated in councils of farmers and farm leaders, consumers, econo- 
mists, politicians, and really dedicated workers, seeking only to get for the pro- 
ducer what his food was worth. Like you, I helped build a farm organization. 

Like you, I read the report of Theodore Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, 
went through an ag college, watched the Smith-Lever Act set county : 
work, noted the Land Bank System extend the farm mortgage to 33 years, sat 
by Congressmen in the farm bloc, swallowed the veto (twice) of the McNary- 
Haugen tariff bill, stood wide-eyed as the Federal Farm Board spent the unheard 
of sum of $500 million, took heart when the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
was passed, paled when the Supreme Court knocked it out because a sick chicken 
was shipped interstate, railed when the Soil Conservation Act and the Ever 
Normal Granary took over, marveled when the first benefit checks were broadcast, 
wondered why it took another World War to restore the price of the farmer’s 
food to its real worth. Like you, I watched the battle for old parity and the new, 
noted the voting of quotas by the farmers themselves on tobacco, and saw corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts sustained at 90 percent. Finally, like you, I 
heard the successful candidate for the Presidency at Kasson, Minn., plowing 
match on September 6, 1952, declare: “Here and now, and without any ‘ifs’ or 
‘buts’, I say to you that I stand behind—and the Republican Party stands be 
hind—the price-support laws now on the books.” And later at Brookings, 
S. Dak., on October 4, 1952, observed that he went even further when he said: 
“The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90-percent parity price 
support, and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100-percent parity.” That, I believe, is what elected General Eisen- 
hower over Governor Stevenson. 

But I come to help and not to carp. I come with something constructive, I 
hope. It is not mine alone, this suggestion, but of a pattern of the thoughts 
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f en, thousands of rmers, gathered over the years and laid 





g l it ulld I 
< é ngress cre: United States Farmers’ Marketing Au- 
1 fro each Federa i-bank district, and every 1 a farmer, 
1e to farm but w] vould receive a per diem for serving on the 
You, sir onld be the chairman of the board. 
he majority « he farmer produce of farm commodity voted 
product th the 1rmers’ marketing authority for the purpose of 
* it at the fu parity price, the board would assess a fair price 
1 upon every u of the production and if necessary might 
litable quotas of productior 
surance emiu would go to the I te States Farme1 Mit 
re] dising buted thre ' = the elves and 
' Ire is ’ 
y ‘ wove the prod thi gh the regular market 
I ould advertise d ( te the product s ! vy and honestly 
» too ich for the nor consnmy e «le to absorb at the par- 
ry s would be stored, exported foreign markets, conveyed to 
reliel program or pro ed for dustria INeS The losses of 
reduct that idl not be erchandised at the full parity 
I if out of the l fund | ( hy the producers 
. pte Di¢ t = ' ra 
Fed Crop Insu e Cor BO, No price it 
‘ tainly ( h of act xperience which should 
hs i nt a pound on butterfat, 
bie l 1 pay nickle a pound, or what 
1 li l pa 10) cents mndred ght. or what, as a 
ct W hie beef ild x0 1.000-pound 
mu yr or res and deaths 
t . ( | Mint ng A hha v should be able 
2 gue ‘ ‘ ) } ce premiun If 
ibe! If d be inet ed If the 
rwersistle I \ baal be increased 
‘ e staffed w exp economist 
I cl I B the regul USDA staff would 
sp iit I nu ri Ww « i be contemplate ] 
d ~ at ve ‘ ! e bet re he peg n a feach cr pm Vvear the 
le ne the ge I re or Al ils to meet the prospec ve demand, 
t Chis preplanting nouncement would of itself tend to 
pro tior d the price. \ el ps and downs in the market 
e irone it Some st stal tv w dl be achieved \ man 
: vhat: price ‘ ‘ ) beLore inted his ed o1 
when y¢ ed m and called to 
he ind ders on Fel 9 0 your left our 
a B ( NI SO ( presid if Land o' Lakes 


rhe ne iv he died. ] ( sonl goes irching on. Since 
rill we s he oper i r} d created a steady and rea 
evel for butter. Mr. B It had I in mind a plan for stabilizing 

t ile moditie t g}) f-financing svstem of price sup 
ng ler the me ‘ rplus holding-and-disposal pool. 


John Brandt la sur] holding pool, IT would have a Farmers’ 
ithority Where he wi l « ect an equalization fee—) percent of 
ply pere age is less than 110, but 50 percent when 

n 150 percent of the needed supply—I would try a price insurance 


on dairy products, 
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erage prices received by farmers for livestock, feed, and wool? Aug. 15, 1953 


with comparisons 
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Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Guard. 
The Chairman recognizes David Grimes, from Fillmore, Ind. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID L. GRIMES, OF FILLMORE, IND. 


Mr. Gries. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am David 
Grimes. I own and operate a hundred-acre stock farm about 40 miles 
west of here, in Putnam County. I was very much concerned about 
when I was asked to appear here. about what kind of a committee I 
would come before. When I came in and looked the committee over 
I t] ought they looked like a pretty decent sort of group and that J 

m because they would be 


1 


need not be afraid to appeal before Che 
syn pathet ¢ to our problems. 

Now that I have the committee taken care of, so that they will 
listen maybe to what I have to say, I would like to say that I am going 
to discuss problems in a little different nature from what has been 
discussed in the past. No doubt somewhat different than what you 
have heard, because J want to get at the source of the problem rather 
than make it po ble for the farmers to have to take aspirin tablets for 
the rest of their lives. 

We have three main sources of new wealth: the soil, the mines, and 
the sea. All of our industries depend on these three for their source 


ot supply of raw materials. T] e largest SUP] ly comes from the soil 
in the form of agricultural products. Therefore, it is imperative that 
agriculture be kept on a sound basis; for agriculture, more than any 
other segment of our economy, subject to hazards beyond its control. 
A prosperity brought about by subsidies is not good enough nor sound 
enough for agriculture. Subsidies, like sedatives, give only tempo- 


rary relief and at times may be necessary but they cannot be relied 


upon I 
first di: onose the ease, 

(American agriculture in the begining was on a self-sufficing basis. 
Two hundred vears or more ago most manufacturing was done on the 
farms. Farm families made wool, flax, and cotton into cloth and made 
their own clothing: ground their own meal and flour: processed and 
preserved their own meat, built their own crude homes; obtained fuel 
direct from nature. Eighty-five percent of the people lived on farms. 
They produced enough surplus for the other 15 percent living in towns 
and cities 

The point I am trying to bring out is that in the early days when 
we were first founded money was less important than it is today. 
Money has become one of the most Important things In our economy, 
while prey lously it was much less important. 

In the early days farmers had problems, of course. However, in 
order to solve them, many decided to go into other lines of work 
and those who continued farming moved farther west, away from 
their problems, and cleared a new patch of ground where the soil 
was fertile and crop yields were high. This westward movement 
continued and cities and towns sprung up and as time went on more 
and more farmers left the fie cds to go into other lines of work. We 
find ourselves today where we can no longer move away from our 
problems but must solve them where we are. Many schemes have 
been devised by our Federal Government to subsidize agriculture in 
an attempt to put farming on an equal basis with other lines of 
industry but as agriculture has been subsidized. so too. have other 
groups until today nearly every industry receives subsidy in one 
way or another 


ora permanent cure. Before we can prescribe a cure, we must 


a 
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Now what has been the effect? As more programs are developed 
in Government, more bureaus are formed and more people are given 
jobs to run those bureaus and more taxes have to be raised to pay 
for more services of peop le employed by the Federal Government. 
Who pays the bill? We have approximate ly and these are approxl- 
mate figures—160 million people in the | nited States. Out of that 
160 million half of them are children. So we have 80 million people 
in the United States 21 years old or older, approximate ly. We have 


between 2 and 3 illion ponpee working for the Feder: il Govern- 
ment alone—not cou ‘eats ng the Armed Forces—and if we include those 
who work for each of the State governments county, city, and town- 


ship—I would estimate that this figure would be increased to 10 
million or more people who would receive salaries from taxes paid 
by somebody else. 


Now on the other side of the ledger we have another 15 million 
peop le of voting age who are on welfare relief, or receive social 
sec urity, une mployme nt compe nsations, pension or some other torm 
of social hcoiie or aid, This le aves 55 million people that are bearing 
the taxload for the entire populat ion, But that is not all. Out of 
this 55 million a large number are permitted to pass their taxes 
on to the consumer. Agriculture is the only industry that is unable 
to follow this practice. 

If 1 farmer produces 40 bushels of corn to the acre on the kind 
of land he has and another farmer produces 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre on the kind of land he | has, they can’t floure their costs and 
set the price on what they want for their product because the costs 
of producing tO bushels of corn are about the same as they are in 
producing a lsof corn. But both people go to the same market 


place and sav “How much will you give me for ni\ crop? And they 
fivure their taxes when they tell you. So they can’t pass their taxes 
on. But in the other industries the taxes are passed on from the 


mines to the steel mills to the manufacturer, from the manufacturer 
to the distributor, from the distributor to the dealer, the dealer to 
the consumer, and the consumer pays the entire bill, not by foing 
through taxation to Washington and part of it lost before it vets 
back. It is paid directly by the consumer. 

Each farmer in the United States pays 2 cents Federal tax on every 
gallon of onsoline that he burns in the tractor while plowing his 
fields, This money is supposed to be used on the highways over our 
Nation. It is the farmer's responsibility to pay his share of the high- 
way expense and he do es it on the or asoline he | urns in his automobile 
and in his truck that he is using on the highway, but why should 
he be asked to pay 2 cents for every gallon of gasoline he uses in his 
tractor on the farm for highw: ay purposes / If the average farmer 
burns 3,000 gallons of gasoline a year in his tractor this would amount 
to $60 a year for each farmer, an amount equal to or greater than 
the subsidy he receives. 

I got a check the other day which said it came from the Treasurer 
of the United States. I first looked at it and didn’t know what it 
was, and finally decided it was my PMA payment—$10.11. That 
was what was supposed to keep me from going broke this last yvear— 
$10.11. But I paid 6 times that much on the 2-cent gasoline tax that 
I burn in my tractor. In addition to that I pay 4 cents to the State, 
and I would like to say, by the way, that I did not get a refund from 
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the State on the 4 cents. either. so I paid several times that in that 


\ other equit } hro olyt yout in the flo I x ot Federal in 
come taxe \ tore or 1 t< usually an equ pped building set 
ting o plot of or ( irver than the building. A store or 
i e} tled to depreciate their entire vestment 11 their busi 
over a period of ve \ farm is the farmer’s factory but he 

fin tt to cde ( ite | | whiel the large portion 


- e we set up an ed Y ve $40,000 to invest: I have 


S40), to \ t.inal . L cle de that I will take my $40,000 
i i} or } ‘ t that o \ th t. not count 

c dow decide to take vour $40,000 and buv land. 

| ( ( deny ite ( rf nvestment 

} t } t dep 1 ed t what 
does t ta int to?’ hak depreciated over a period of 20 vears, 
) to 44 S200) ome that \ ive paving taxe oO and 


[am not. In other words, the man who owns the farm has to pay 


‘ s e neve! ompared to the fellow who 
Dou 1 - 0 th | ) | 1 0 1 O) thine. 
Ynothe ry t Ll would ke te ! g oul We hear a lot about parity. 
I have tried to eet de itions of parity. Ihave asked several people, 
vi paritv? The only thine I know is that parity is for agricul 
tire Nobody else wants parity. They have got it, or more. But 
hen you speak of parity vou speak of parity for agriculture. If 
\"\ re to secure parity tor ag? tua t cannot e figured on a basis 
of any 1910 to 1914, or 1935 to 1939 economy, or any other period 
‘ Ve It is to be I ired ol nay luals. It will have to be a 
} 1 I ec ¢ ode} time 
| 10 to 1914 ver tt farn o, if anv. was done with the use 
of tractors and machines. That was the horse and buggy days and 
the Tal er raised his own fuel in the fon nt 1 dl for hi horses, He 
didn’t pay for all the services we now pay for. Now it is necessary 
for the farmer to purchase thousands of dollars worth of machinery 
and buy the fuel to run them whiel Sal idded expense as compared 
t the earher pel od H , al O must buy th hoes we didn’t buy then. 


Wi didn't have automobiles the forthe farmer. He didn’t have them 
In 1910 to 1914. Very few automobiles existed at that time. We 
didn’t have television sets. We have to buy more things now than we 
did then. So why should the farmer be putona 1910 to 1914 economy 
in a 1953 period when everybody else is on a modern period 4 , 

Here is another point I would like to bring out and I would like to 
have you get the point. In 1910 to 1914 very few women were em- 
ploved in business and the factory. The husband provided all of the 
income for the entire family. But now the laboring man and the 
businessman—and I haven’t anything against them. understand— 
the laboring man and the businessman obtains employment at full 
parity for himself. and his wife also ean geo out and cet a job at full 
parity wages. You have 2 working for 1 family in those cases, but 
the farmer and his wife both work at home on the farm on 1 parity 
or les Therefore, when th ‘Vv Say we have 100 percent of parity for 
agriculture we actually have only about 50 percent in the market 
pla e. Now. what can be done about these problems? 
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1. Overhaul our tax structure so it is on a parity with other people. 
(a) Eliminate Federal gasoline tax. 

(b) Allow depreciation on farmland. 

ic) i] minate the passing ol of taxes to tl e consumer. 


d) Have i tax collecting acency. The State and the State organ 
zations tl roug! the counties should collect all of th taxes through o ¢ 
or and those taxes from that agency should be distributed to t 
various forms of government In other words, t Federal Gove1 
ment would eet their money from the Sta nd not from the a 
vidual. 

Economize in governm 
(n) Do away Wil duphe tl) SeTVIC( Wi } e@e too ma \ ery 
too iV peopl a he t same th ne, and we I’ orad lly 
qin Ing th number of people that pay thel 1o1 Ost ervice 
I am not saying that these services are not good. I an just saying 
>have too many ervice Wit dup] tut ng effort. 

8) Pen 1) cl social ecuUurity hould e given to ill Or hone 
Who is it that receives the pension’ It is the fellow who working 
for the Government, the 10 millior peopl workine for the Govern 
ment. q hey are the ones who a k it r al d recelve pr nslons for their 
sery es, We pay them the r sal ry, goIng Wages, more than goings 
wages Tor their services, 1n order that they he ul i be allowed to Save 
up To) thei old age But thre pe ple who pay the tax . the people 
who cannot pass them on, I never heard of any of them vetting a pel 
ion, and they are hot even getting soclal secu ty. So eve t to all 


» ] 1 


»o mecaiculate parity to include farmers’ wives 
1. If nec iy, control production according to the demand if 
i - ] 7 " ) ] ] 
necessary, { hiv when nece ity. But eXpandad the resea } 
miarketing so that that will not be nec pe ig using that 
last resort. My last pom I put adowl - rol Vv stated. It SVs 
“Use subsidies only when necessary.” IT would ra r state that “Don’t 


( them at all ul ess absolutely necessary 
Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, David Grime 
The ¢ hai heXt recognizes Rex E. Murray. 


STATEMENT OF REX E. MURRAY, OF KEWANNA, IND. 


Mr. Mi RRAY. Mr. ( ‘han man, ember rs of the Ao) l( ult ire Commit 
tee, by way of introduction, I wish to state that I was invited to be 
here today. I do not represent any organization, political, civic, o1 
otherwise. 

I was invited here as a witness to set forth my views regarding that 
type of farm program I would prefer. I do not consider invself 
qual fied, inherer thy or otherwise, with all the ar swers, but I have 
considered it a duty to accept the invitation extended me. 

As a farmer, I am entitled to a fair return for my labor and a fair 
chance in the world for my children. A farm policy, then, should 
make it possible for me to achieve such a coal, Farm policy, there 
fore, is primarily concerned with farm income. 

Since farm prices muake up farm income, some means of maintaining 
them at a fair level is essential. This, of course, brings up the con 


troversial question of price supports. I am neither for nor against 
price supports, v ithout reservation, because I believe there will be 








rimes when they ire ol jectiol ible indi other times whe they will he 
if i i Sil 
im v e to admit the presence of an oversupply of some farm 
OC ( tor domesti1 co} WIM pt1o but tT me the fem of farm 
rp] s overpublicized ts international ipplication lirst, the 
Progressive ncerenuse populatio fron ear to yeal hould have its 
oOoTe \ tT t « ( S pea ry Tarim piu 
Seco) llv. the eed for su } IVpius m oft er parts of the world 
' ne to ivgest a foreren pohey which uld expedite the use 
lus by othe tir With an increased population and 
! } e of ol rl tay) nrod t by other nations, I 
no pl support ould be necessary I prefer a farm pro- 
’ it ct O nd ta VY tage of the fact 
I e meantime, since we d i domestic surplus, and at present 


no satisfactory outlet for it. I see the need for farm price supports to 
farm prices at a satisfactory level. Where this satisfactory 


ve ~ brings up the question of parity Evidently, if parity is to be 
the ba for pl ipport, the accuracy h which it is ealeulated is 
mport f The wage for rbot olved in the production of 
tems the farmer must buy to carry on his farm busine hould have a 
l rect anc mediate effect in the caleulation of parity. 
Phe level or percent of parity at which price support is maintained 
ould be of sufficient flexibility to make it possible to insure a state 
f publ elfare at all t mes, do not consider 1t the desire of the 
represe itive farmer to support any plan that favors him and penal- 
ie Ol ¢ (eave 
he me s for suitable administration of a farm progam would 
be to {1 te and time-consuming to detail at such a meeting as this, 
but a few observations might be appropriate. I suggest the following 
1 lities 
Crop allotments based on good farm management practice, rather 
in crop history for a given farm. 
Soil CO ervation measures encoul ied more by techni al advice 
demonstration than by cash payments for compliance. 
Eneouragement for installation of farm storage facilities. 
Lam tration of the program by competent personnel with a 
} t ") ry Kor qd 
\ { oT t { s | trying to express follows 
In return fo1 s labor a management, the farmer is entitled 
t i ( ( 
» Far bl if times al hot iflicient to insure a fair income 
because there 1s a surplus supply tor the demand. 
5. The lo o-range aim of a farm program should be to use the 
rp] Is t& hel efit everyone Th 5 & rplus might be ised up by 
) Progressive increase in population. 
i might say that I don’t believe Congress need do anything about 
{ 1 ol Tem it will probably I ke care of itself. 


\ foreign policy which encourages others to buy our surplus 


food exchange for technical aid and assistance in developing their 
natural resources for themselves. In my original copy IT had under- 
lined se last two words “for themselves.” 

{. Until such an aim is achieved some form of price support is nec- 
essary and desirable. Such price support should be based on some 
form of parity. Parity or support price should be calculated with 


the fe wing items very carefully considered: 
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(a) Cost of labor involved in the productiol of items the farmer 
must buy to carry on the farm enterprise. 

(6) Flexibility to insure the general welfare of the public. 

3 The farm program should be administered by a practical and 
informed personne] with eood management. rather than past history, 
as the guiding principle. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Rex Murray. 

Next the Chair will recognize John Raber, chairman of the Indiana 
Kaa mers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RABER, CHAIRMAN OF THE INDIANA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Raser. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
John Raber, a farm owner and operator in Elkhart County. I want 
Lo testify as one farmer that the administration has kept their pledge 
to cut taxes. I fed 600 head of « attle this year. 

Last winter a group of us farmers became alarmed about the farm 
situation. We felt the sliding scale law, that becomes effective soo1 : 
would cause disaster. And if our fears are not well founded, why 
this meetllhye today ¢ (it ntlemen, | know there is not faith in it and 
you know there is no faith in it and the farmers have no faith in it. 

We petitioned the National Farmers Union to allow us to organize 
our State; our petition was granted. We are in the process of com 
pleting preparations for a statewide drive for membership. We have 
a voice for agriculture, and lo, it will be heard. Our advice and 
our decision, | know, are well founded by the recent wheat referendum, 
and Wisconsin. We concede there isa definite aoriculture problem 
and believe it is too great to be solved by anything less than by Federal 
legislation and national farm programs. 

Gentlemen, | asked for more time for members of our oOrganiZatlon 
but I was turned down. ‘They were refused to be heard but they 
submitted letters which I submit to this commitee for the record, of 
their voices not heard. Anything worth doing is worth doing well. 
Therefore, we see no good reason why the farmers should not have 
100 percent of parity. Our goal is nothing less. 

Farm programs have been tried for more than a quarter of a cen 
tury. Some were complete failure, some helped, sole worked, others 
needed man wWihyg. We are not ready to judge all of the principles 
that have been tried, just to have something new and different, or an 
old failure all dressed up. The most effective farm programs have 
been the direct action kind. Othe programs were just about as effec 
tive as Giving a dollar to a drunkard to feed his family. The doctor 
gives the stimulant to the patient, not to the ambulance chaser. We 
believe the farmers should be encouraged to cdo cooperatively the 
things they cannot do by themselves. 

Twenty vears ago farmers had little electric service, private utilities 
neglected them. Rural electrification was established. Yes: millions 
of farmers and their wives drove the country and organized their 
districts, worked out the details and built their own service. They 
have educated themselves to use more electricity and to become more 
efficient. Most REA co-ops are successful and are ahead on payments 
and you know it. 
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need more money, this is whv: The lines wer 

ea farmer to * Say Sd worth, now he used $25 worth, 
PHVV eno oh. t iP \ need replacn oO, Please allow 

farm cooperat . telephone, and REA, including 

powell if the It mstrung it W ll be the great- 


f t Tarniel ioing for ther selves what they 


e of th iost. essential programs this country 
ture. Che money spent oO} soil-conservation 
( enough to educate the farmers 


expr ny field. Most good farmers 


ore ( ‘ ervation o their farms each 
ve from the Government. It is paved off well, 
nile yroved » the farmers 
oals So, | t quit; we have 

{ estoringe o lost. cro | 
] ] 
) ( { { ( ver the 
{ md spends bilhon 


S ep) ( yi] 

Ie one our ¢ : ‘ wav of con 
ort t rp =, except agriculture. We 

( eo on free, uncontrolled eco 

s v4 of parity should be the goal. 

place, controlled prod t be supplemented with 
Ve I t It very false to eall our 

9 t » out of 3 homes had enough 

! ts to through the ter: this was not 
! l t ] ewlve ( ld t oet d ner tomorrow 
{ sne oO ! eserve or § rplus; sh just 
y it for her. Since the beginning of time 
d after |] ww fo serve. Now the average Ameri 
ponsibil ’ bel G o the Tarmers If this reserve 

yr W put the basements or at least owned by the 

he ] \ nter’ tore, there would be none mn sjoht. 


{quite = por ls of butter for each person. If we would 


wav for | vy. it would all be gone. You know that. 


that e return to the ideal that every man finance his own 


Therefore ] iwoeest a new approa h to this reserve problem. 


t $100 in the food reserve of this country, through 
ection. That means if we have 160 million people, ve will 


rweecount of $16 billion to carry in reserves. This would be 
] ] 


mn t could be (| vidually 


erve would be the stabilizing force for American economy. 


‘arn on modity is high the farmers have none, it does them 
ind the consumers are stuck, and when it is cheap the farmers 


and lose their purchasing power and that breaks the whole 
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Nothing causes inflation like the one for food: with this reserve 
there would be little ikelihood of a price a dvance in food. Then 
by production and controls and LOO pe reent par t\ sup ports, we would 
have a constant, stable America. Any commodity that is storable 
could be supported i1 1 this way. 

In America we believe in equality; therefore perishables would 
also have to be supported at 100-percent parity. These would sell 
on open market—atte) cs leach oneal and 
ducers would receive the difference to 100 percent from. the PMA, 
or some other organization. We cannot support some commodities 
and leave others out; that is like being half slave and half free. It 
Wlil never work. 

Look at the cattle, now they are not supported—I] suppose that 
is why we had a surplus. They said awhile ago it was the supports 
that made surpluses—and in 1 year most cattlemen are insolvent. 
You know it. I am, too, I predict if nothing is done in 2 years there 
will not be er ough cattle left in this country to convert oul roughage 
nto food. The worse part is we will have foolishly destroyed our 
greatest food resource and reserve. Nothing can store food safely 
like live cattle. Once they are slaughtered, and we should be attacked 
by an enemy—and we are spending 40 billion dollars a year—either 
they are lying to us or they don’t have any faith in agriculture— 
if we shoul: | be attacked by an enemy, and the people have to eat the 
erass instead of the red meat, this foolish fumbling of the cattle 
bust will be appraised by the grass eaters. 

Do you realize that the farmer’s short-term loans are larger than 
the farm-mortgage total? ‘This is the first time it has ever been that 
way. Now with the bust in livestock and second-hand implement 
prices, just how solvent are the farm operators ¢ 

The truth is the most efficient operators are going broke first, the 
efficient operator is the young man, who could not make money fast 
enough to keep up with the rising costs, so he borrowed heavily to 
keep up with the necessary machinery and livestock advancement. 
You know he had to. Now he finds he has no equi ity. His only hope 
is that parity supports are established and maintai ined. 

Farming today is manufacturing, plain and simple; if a farmer 
cannot dispose of his product at a profit he is broke. The absentee 
ae is not hurt much, he at least gets his rent net. That is the 

ray it goes in most countries of the world, just let farm prices fall 
to 75 percent of parity and absentee landlords will own or buy most 
of the good land of this Nation. That will be the last of the family 
farm, and we will have advanced to the feudal age. 

The few friends we have in the world were saved by food possibly 
more than by bullets. Great men have said food is the most effective 
weapon; therefore, food is national defense, whether the war is hot 
or cold. 

The two-price system will work, just as soon as manufacturers 
will sell military supplies to the Army at cost plus, then deliver those 
to be sent to our friends at say half price, and when labor will work 
for American wages on American weapons, but say half-rate for 
the weapons built for our friends, whether paid for by the United 
States or our friends. Our foreign policy can ill afford the dumping 
of farm surpluses on the world market. It would upset our world 
relations. 


¢ ] ? 
the COmy NVING pro- 
I 
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The so-called two-price system will not work. Farmers cannot buy 
American-cost tractors, fertilizer, and gasoline and sell products 
on the world market. It just is not possible, we are the world’s 
most efficient farmers but cannot overcome so great a handicap. If 
attempted it will only mean depletion of some of our fertile land 
and break others, and just ruin agriculture. 

‘J he most asinine thing to most farmers is the rise in interest rates 
at a time when prices are falling and he is trying to cut his overhead. 
I think the total farm debt load for farmers is estimated at about 
$16 billion. Interest rates to farmers have increased at least 1 percent 
this vear—it did to me, anvhow. That means that the farmers are 
subsidizing somebody to the tune of $160 million each year. There 
have been a lot of changes made in people’s minds recently. The 
cattleme of the West were so sure they didn’t Want supports and 
they were free enterprisers. Why all the disturbance in the cattle 
oren zations recently ? 


(Letters presented to the committee by Mr. Raber are as follows:) 


Ed Gaines, She V e, Ind 

Mrs. Catherine Ray, Boggstown, Ind 
Clifford A. Ray, Boggstown, Ind 

Marion Clawson, Eaton, Ind 

Mrs. Lettie Towns, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Wendell P. Brown, Shelbyville, Ind 
Lafayette I tt and Corinne Elliott, Eaton, Ind 
Miles H. Pierce, Eaton, Ind 

Burton W. Long, Muncie, Ind 

Gus Chowning, Jr., Fairbanks, Ind 
Rav H. Judy, Cambridge City, Ind 
Olin Kunkle, Peru, Ind 

Carl C. Pray, Hudson, Ind 

William M. Jones, Fairmount, Ind. 
Pliny I). Garber, Peru, Ind. 

A. R. Lees, Indiana 

Gerald Carmony, Indiana 

John F. Ehman, Atlanta, Ind 

Esta William Theofold, Indiana 

C. D. Armstrong, St. Paul, Ind 


Ray C. ¢ e, Indiana, 
Ora EF. Crooks, Waterloo, Ind. 
Edward C. Reidenbach, Indiana 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., RURAL ROUTE 1. 

Hon. RaLpu HARVEY 

DraR Sr I am in my 70th vear, and I live on the farm where I was born. 
I started farming 50 years ago this fall I’ve seen some pretty tough years. I 
bought the home place in 1926 on my fifth interest, and everything I could get 
on a mortgage I kept everything up until the early thirties when the bottom 
0 drop out. I forgot about crop rotation; just tried to raise more corn 
y ‘ash 
The Prudential Insurance Co. was good to me. They didn’t foreclose; I just 
paid S percent on overdue interest I sold my brood sows in the fall to pay my 


ii taxes; corn was 9 cents a bushel. I had 3,000 bushels. I was sued on some 

ersonal debts Telephone was taken out; papers were stopped. But I did sell 
200 bushels of corn at 15 cents a bushel, net, $30 sut, thanks, about that time 
I could get a commissioner loa They loaned me $1,000 to settle $1,500 in 


personal debts. Then the support price on corn, I think it was SO cents a bushel, 
but I sold it for S83 cents. So I began to pay off I began to paint the roof, put 
up new buildings, improved soil and the farm in general, and have raised our 
tandard of living. But in the last few vears I began to notice things to begin 
to squeeze. Every time I have something to sell it seems to be just a little lower, 
and if I go to buy anything it’s a little higher. So now that gets me around to 
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that thing called parity. Now in golf the farther you are below par the better off 
you are, but in farming the farther you are below par or parity the worse off 
you are. So TI believe if we could be put on an even keel or par or parity with 
the major things a farmer has to buy, as all kinds of farm machinery, gas, oil, 
fertilizer, building materials, interest rates, and so forth, we would have some 
thing. If their prices went up, let ours go up across the board. If theirs come 
down, let ours come down It will take controls—allotment controls and quotas 

Have them make their prices first for the following year, then set ours on the 
same keel. It will take administration, but I think it would be worth it as I know 
depressions 

If you have read this, I want to thank you 

Yours respectfully, 
Ep GAINES. 


BoGcGstow N, INb., October 17, 1953 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
United States Re prese ntative 
Committee on Agriculture, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Kinp Sir: The PMA has meant so much to farmers in this section. They have 
confidence in the local administrators and feel closer to them since they have 
had a part in the election of the committee. 

The amount of money spent is a very small item to compare with Government 
subsidies to other smaller groups. The new arrangements suggested cannot be 
called an economic measure for scattering the responsibilities will only call for 
more personnel. None will work as economically as the county elected com- 
inittees have done when handling the whole group of farm interests. ‘“he wealth 
of information and records would be scattered to the four winds and in an 
emergency might be very valuable in adjusting production according to deniands 
No survey could collect so complete a record 

Farmers are beginning to feel the squeeze. As usual theirs is the first group 
to feel it and the last to come out of a depression. Parity prices with support 
prices administered by their own people is the only way to help them keep what 
they have wrested from the soil these last few years. Not many family sized 
farmers have outside jobs to suppiy the money to buy the equipment or pay 
expenses for running the farm. The spread is too great between the price 
received and the consumer price on farm products, which tends to give the 
consumer the idea the farmer is getting independently rich. He has just begun 
to get repairs and conveniences he has so long deserved but not been able to 
afford. 

Farmers are not strong for buying on payments and if the businessman is 
consulted you will find the farmer is beginning to shop carefully and is getting 
afraid, for many can remember the depression of 1932 and do not want to be 
caught short. 

Some have pretended to represent the farmers’ wishes in Washington when 
they were not interested in his wishes at all. Sometimes the minority may have 
more sensible thoughts and reasoning 

To be sure, the letters of the organization may be changed to show a change 

n political power but the setup just cannot be improved by scattering information 
The program as suggested smacks of the orders from top or a very undemocratic 
manner. Local people have plenty of sense to administer their program. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. CATHARINE Ray, 
Bogastown, Ind.. 
Me mi he r | armers nioi 


OCTOBER 18, 1953. 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
United States Representative, Tenth District, Indiana 

DrAR Str: Since I last saw you in Washington, in connection with REA the 
tarm problem has come to the fore. 

I and a majority of farmers are very much concerned by the talk and different 
plans being advanced by leaders especially the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We must have parity price supports and we want them administered by farmer 
elected committees. 
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enough to administer the program and 


im the farmers have ever had It can be 
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Delaware County, Eaton, Ind 


cn 18, 1993 
\ ire ¢ tee T 4 ble 
eC! ed in regard to the farm outlook 
| Repu n P: logether with my 


vom nd man for 
We are farmers for 


1 ck < without doubt, the 
‘ \ rm vas when 
! \ W { 1OO percent irity 
I n ears 
, g ind I do 
‘ 1 pre e 100-percent 
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Mrs. LETTIE TowNs 
/ ng Republican, Shelbyville, Ind. 


~ I ».. October 19. 1953 
| | eau f 25 years, but they do 
ef, pork nd milk 
I believe the tand for what 90 


WENDELL P. Brown, 
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lo Hon. Ralph Harvey and Members of Congressional Agricultural Committ 





GENTLEMEN: It indeed seems m t peculiar | Say the least, that we are re 
quired to report at this time on the wants and desires of the ones wl the 
Soi Less than 1 year ago now there was an elect and Mr. Eisenhower, who 
s now Presider \ making | b thie eople \ g many things he 
said to the people to win this « Lid ( on, Mir As we remem 
ber his words, he d, “Why tal 0) perce! if |} I n for 100 | 
Hl t el! Lew me ite é } ¢ i ' SJ ‘ y igh I 
'. B n, his apy e and hpiece, who had 1 program of 100 percent 

1 disaster ] <1 hand W - 208 gy ! t ‘ l I o} ! ) 
be reduced to 60 percent on sol products One of the main tl gs the far 
van Ss a stabilized economy a3 \ Mr. Hise wer promised w 

i I Ore LU) | t fi I i t ( ng 

' vit} re © hv w P \ ead 
gy p wl x 

W l ‘ | ‘ 

I if products are too higl nd we ( Fy priced l i t 
1o this W read ree i g ! ( | 
eing picked up e ft \ b i ¢ 1 qual ! i | 

ng b ed al dt K t pul in leo i t on 
per ¢ b does Mr. | vthir gi » 
na [ lle! I t \ i o fhel ( l t 
nH) { \ | t 1 the « 

I \ l | al 
man m P | ( \ 3 

Be Peleg \ 1} \ \ ‘ eR 
P oO T id ( re e the « fidence Mr. Benst 

od " ( ) 


pL ( y irl | [ ( 
‘ i 7 
\ 
‘ N 
1 
i 
‘ 10 e) ! ' 
W ( he | ( } yey 
itely SLOOL.OOO ce wit! ( they v < x f I é 
il \\ I") 
ind ( 
Sel Yr I l ‘ Y | Ber I \ not 
i ‘ u \MIr. I ‘ ( ¢ 
prese¢ } ( ‘ it he i ‘ yn » I \gi ] 
Be ! S f the 1 feorge Hum] ive done rm 
Oo more p in ft est leng me that I h g 
lie ~ 
Our recommend ‘ ! I { heir 
ele 1 } eS The l Tle 
Respectfully 
J YI I 
( NNE J 
I INb., October 18, 1 
l'o the Congressional Ag ture Comanittee 
DEAR Srrs: In regard to the present farm situation, as a farmer I w ke 


to voice my opinion. 
1. I think that Bet 
j out of the fi 


s staff should be fired He hi 
he has out of the Republican Party And we 





2. As a Farm Bureau member I would like to say that I do not approve of 
the stand that the Farm Bureau is taking, and I haven't found one farmer 
that does 
3. All business and labor are organized so there can’t be ee economy) It 
looks like the farmer has three choices: Either org ize and strike, go broke, 
and throw the country into a depression, or get aid from the Government. 
I suggest 100 percent of parity as a floor, without controls. 
Sincerely yours 
Mites H. PIERCE. 
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MuncrE, Inpb., October 19, 1953. 
To Hon. Ralph Harvey and Members of Congressionel Agricultural Committee. 
GENTLEMEN : I operate 2 farms comprising 175 acres here in Delaware County, 


Ind have sever thousand dollars invested in farmland, farm equipment, 
cattle, ete., in fact, all of my lifetime savings; consequently I am very much in 
terested j vhat is to be done for the farmer this coming session of Congress. 


Mr. Eisenhower during his campaign last fall said he was for 100 percent of 
parity for the farmer. Now I have stood for 100-percent parity for many years, 
and I supported and voted for Mr. Eisenhower on this pledge. Now, since he 
has been elected, and it is time for him to redeem this pledge I expect him to 
I ind also expect y ul Members of the Congress to do likewise. 


Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, by his actions, words, and deeds has 
shown he is clear out of sympathy with the farmer and, I think, should resign 


forthwit! Since there is so much controversy over Mr. Benson, it is in order 
for Mr. Eisenhower to restate his views on parity and other farm issues, and 
if they are the same as Mr. Benson's, he should also resign for the good of the 
country and the farming industry 


What we farmers should have is a stabilized farming economy, and to do this 

‘e should be 100 percent of parity-price supports straight across the board 
1 all farm commodities. This will no doubt mean farm-production controls 
le I don’t like the controls too well, if they mean the difference between 
farming at a profit and a loss, I am for the controls. With high farm-operating 
costs and in some cases going higher, and the prices of farm products going 
and lower all the time, one doesn’t have to be skilled in trigonometry to 
figure out what is going to happen to the farming industry, and according to all 
signs we are only at the start of the decline. We of the farming industry look 
to you men of this coming Congress for real leadership, for it sure isn’t coming 
from Mr. Benson according to all signs. If you fail us, the farming industry is 
doomed, and the country is also doomed and will be wide open to communism, 
also in the coming elections there will be a lot of red faces and a lot of new 
face in Washington 


low er 


BURTON W. LONG 


[fam Gus Chowning, Jr., age 2! 
I have served 31% vears in the United States Navy in World War II 
Iam married and the father of three sons 


My family has always been engaged in farming as a livelihood (no outside 


I irted farming in 1947 for myself 

I tenant farm 265 acres. Principal crops are corn (60 acres), soybeans (60 
acres), wheat (60 acres), and the balance in grass 

I feed approximately 100 head of hogs a year and receive approximately $1,000 

vear normally from grass cattle ($500 this year) 


I believe it is the duty of every American to express his views on legislation 
oe 





alfect him, or for that matter on legislation on which he has an opinion. I 
also believe that it is important, too, that young farmers in their late twenties 
I ar h ies express their views on the farm program which will be facing 
( nere n 154 
It seems to me that industrial markets are controlled to some extent. The 
do! operate on the free mar] as farmers know them 





there have been several kinds of price supports offered, namely, the sliding 
scale, the 2-price support system, and the fixed price supports such as we now 
have on our 4 basic commodities. The latter system comes nearer creating the 
farm price stabilization we desire, yet allows room for adequate fluctuation 
without putting the farmer out of business and without pricing the consumer 
off the market I think more commodities should be covered at the mandatory 
90-percent level and some system should be figured on some perishables. 

It seems to me that the two-price support system I have read about on wheat 
offers the farmers less vet. I understand that the experts expect the price of 
bread to rise 2 cents a loaf. I am wondering if that wouldn’t be a larger drain 
on our eco! iy than what the present law is requiring. I wonder, too, if we 
wouldn't use the world market for a dump of our surpluses creating a lowe1 
standard of living there 

I, as a young farmer, would like to receive 100 percent of parity at the market 
place. I would like to see the farmer be able to control his market to the extent 
that he himself could guarantee himself close to that, but at present it is im 
possible without Government help 
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It seems we need some help in keeping hogs and cattle from dropping on the 


market a dollar or two. It has always been my pet peeve. I am sure if there 


an established market within a week or 2 weeks that the drop for that 1 or 2 
days of the big run isn’t passed on to the consumer, but yet is taken away from 
the buying power of the farmer 

I am selfish enough to believe that agriculture, with our 15 percent the experts 
we have, plays a greater part than any other 15 percent to our overall 


economy) 


As fal Ss public power goes, I believe this That private utilities should 
aevelop our power esources When they n do he b ade juate and heap 
enough not to price the « sumer « he market But I am sure public power 
still has its place The thing that worries me when I read the editorials put 
out by the electric power and light companies is not their slap at public power, 
but their indirect hidden slap at powe operatives who are doing the good job 
of serving me now \ job, that even in my m he private power companies in 


Gus CHOWNING, Jr 


WAYNE COUNTY ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cambridge City, Ind., October 19, 1958. 

To Agricultural Committee. 

GENTLEMEN: Lama farmer; my only income is fre agriculture. I appreciate 
this opportunity to express my views on some of the farm programs. 

[1 am for 100 percent of parity, surely nothing less than 90 percent. We must 
ot let it die next year 

[am against anything that will curtail our REMC. Surely this is one of t 
greatest things that the farmer has ever had. I have talked to many farmers and 
ve believe there ure some who would like to see it die 

Something must be done about our farmer-elected committeemen on our farm 
program. ‘They surely have been pushed out of the picture under the new setup. 
The cost is much more and if you would go into some of the county offices of the 
PMA you would find they are confused and disgusted. Thanks for reading this 
and I hope you give it your consideration 

Yours truly, 





Ray H. Jupy 
OcTOBER 19, 1953 


We need price supports on farm produce 100 percent of parity; the farmer 
cannot produce just the right amount to meet the demands. If he has a little 
too much they say “surplus” and steal the whole thing. 

Government support is our only hope as the Farm Bureau and Grange don’t 
represent the farmers. They are for who gives them the biggest handout. That 
was plain before the election. Mr. Patton and his Farmers Union is our only 
true re presentative 

OLIN KUNKLE, Route 5, Peru, Ind 


Wuy AMERICA NEEDS DEFENSE Foop RESERVES 


By John Raber, chairman, Indiana Farmers Union Organization Committee 
August 1, 1953) 


Every citizen according to his ability is willing and ready to defend this great 
Nation of ours The farmer is no different than the other citizens, but has not 
made the Nation conscious of his responsibility and called on the whole Nation to 
help him in the job of feeding this country in case of an attack from without 
or from disaster from within. 

Industry has made many recommendations, and the Defense Department has 
gone to almost no end to carry them out The steel industry has recommended 
more furnaces and large stockpiles of steel As a farmer, I am not able to judge 
if this is necessary. ‘The rubber people have recommended large reserves (not 
surpluses), and the copper and other metals people have done likewise. Every 
industry that builds weapons has done the same. And, again as a farmer, I 
do not know if this is necessary, but if these citizens are defending this country 
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t} ability along their lines of training, then I shall be the last to dispute 





viedst ey should show as much courtesy and good faith in agri 
re endiut s for defense of our country 
| page f t re full of t who were great and fell, and most of 
er, I think this Nation will not be 
As a farmer, let view the situation 
! cl 0 efenst this Nat 
| re¢ If I were the 
9 I ( e ly ed Sta ind had 
e I ‘ ‘ I s Then 
I ‘ pel for people and ore peopl would 
efineries output would have to go for 
lld stop, but ‘ ive enouch cars, 
whe by the people and dist buted 
l of fe n } thout « they 
dis ited supply, no actual 
: , l few days, milk was 
é ¢ 1 P nlight 
I 1 i people nr I eannot 


r economy, a thout oil, there 


| f our food l Che so-called surpluses would feed 
‘ ) be l Tate 
R é ] gy OUul emit ore t the careless talk about the burden 
i _ _ ‘ i t il ’ I t l Cs I bow { 

M food } e 50 percent or more of theit 
I l f t eans only one-half need be supplied with food; 
I ‘ ( f » per t of the food. That 

) d p | r hie serve re 

( 1% 1 re e f-s t 





, — I 
I ‘ ) } to store he reserve f< the 19 in case 
iS sucl 
| \ ry to Kg g ition to store 
‘ i ( hg ed tl \ and W the peace for 
ger Li et 
4 I 1) Department ord every city to ware 
‘ f l to 1 ent a vare 
WO Dp ple e ] l b! roy 
e OF vere dropped, tl d be n 
nd ng co | be worked out 
I f ) ] ra 4-year pe dd and be kept 
fresh by repl g 0 each year, th store to be sold for stock 
eC] ‘ \ ud ¢ rprisingly low i terms ofl 
i ad 


M : 1 to break the morale of the 


House AcricuLTrure Com MITTEI 


G EM M I set for my ideas pertaining to the general welfare of 
t} ountt S we is agriculture I submitting the following comments 

Ir ! r tion to the economic balance in our country the farmers of 
Amer furnis b 70 percent of all purchasing powe1 and without 100 per 
ent of parity for the farmer the basic economic supports are weakened percent 
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agewise as the parity is depreciated How then can this prosperity be sustained 
without price support 
My definition of prosperity, “production for constructive u the ore brings 
us to some nhalvsis live if we give away our surp sas W d 1 \ 
when we gave 100 million tons of wheat to Pakist eco! d fe 
y ik 1 \ e! ened b When we give pit ! et e! 
f this wheat and the ! d ti d e « ( rie 
I 1? I I ‘ ‘ times ft Y ‘ t} “ ’ y , 
average of 25-per¢ { oftit e re ( $1.75 in retu He n we lost 
hat 
. Farm ¢ non md ] f ( \ 
else have we t 1 t hing ¢ rw ‘ 
consti ¢ ( \\ ] ! } Ss d \ \\ 
Ww d win t t l write the me | } ! I \ 
rer ec Vhy ' : Q 
: ead of gut | eht } 1 ‘ 
Che d I boy Se to for he mone e \ I 
vy e he ‘ } | } 4 , 
ot I ( ‘ (> < g | ‘ at ’ 
vou ¢ ; R f . o. ent of the 7 dnct 
Lal . } nnir f { ‘ } ener 
purchasing el ( ip wv I ( é 
Now about hard dolla td he depre ae 
} _ r ah a aoe 4 x » ‘ : 
l cent I ( ‘ | 
pork. Does : nt } 
If I is il ht I ‘ 1 ( mn 
bie cst sie onl a \ Fg 2 
I sior v \ ne f | 
whole x ‘ rs f Hi f W ‘ 
rong heginnil ( 
hye v x t ’Y ’ 
He I l | \ ¢ f 
Tru g oe 1 judgment pre 
‘ ~ 
( C. PRA 
I all 0 \ IN () ple 
1 { f f ; f ( f 7 7 
- S [ f A 
GEN EMEN l mh the whe md e! r of " ey n Grant ¢ ' 
Ind I appre ( hi ! l I ef ow o ( nel 
mendation r vi Col eration 
I ( D ad De ! 1) a I | ¢ 
e supp s fol eric Cur I a es i Cl ! 1 OO perce 
I 1 e that PMA ofl e ele by f ners l PMA b } 
a das heen in the p 5% Nn was tis ( ( I t il 
the present plan, and not as political 
I suggest that the present conservation districts he maintained, and that the 
work of the conservation officials be enlarged to further husband and improve 
the soils—our greatest natural resource, Rural electrical and rural telep 
loans should be extended until such time as all farms are serviced Production 
eredit funds should be made available in adequate amounts to meet the needs 
of an expanding rural econon As proved by the past experience, such appro 
pri tions have verv materially increased our national income 





f] 


I wish to ea the committee’s attention to a statement of Carl H. Wilken 
analyst for the Defense Subcommittee : : t 
Banking and Curren “Stabilizing fart 
be averted in the United States 
generates into S7 of nationa 
average farm price structure must b 
national income high enough for balan 
approximate full employment He furt! 
S30 billion for every 10 percent below 





ahd 
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nl at parity should be extended to all farm commodities, including some 
ble PSLOK and livestock products Modern means of storage, such 
as freezing, canning, dehydrating, and other processing makes this possible. 
\\ parit app ng to on some commodities, surpluses have frequently re- 
sulted in those commodities, but if parity is extended to all farm products, the 
4 ill t l Ses W tye rel ed 
I e nst turning over all or any part of our agricultural program to our 
nd int ¢ or eXtension departments for linis Why should 
ur ‘ extension departments undertake to dictate to, or Manage our 
far ands nservatiol Their created duty was to educate not to manage. 
Why sp rge sums and valuable time on investigations and new plans 
for change when our farm program has been working efficiently for several years, 


le ur great countr n developing the most prosperous economy we 


have ever known? ‘There is no need for fear or change. We only need faith in 


1 | ess 
W en of Benson plan, old or new, when we now have good laws, 
tried and proven, which guarantee prices of at least 90 percent of parity? Wilken 
at or the administration the laws has been withholding their 
i S 


You are all familiar with the drop in farm prices since the Benson plan, and 


I drop il f bel ‘ loved persons, and the loss of buying 

w h may mean another serious depression I recommend extending 

nd lening our farm programs by finding new uses and new markets for the 
farm commoditie We should have ne igreements and trade relations with 
her f the world 2 ci pment of point 4, and aid to our 

( ising Our surpluses to stabi markets, and give aid to the needy 
‘ } 

Agriculture is our basic i stry, and it must prosper in order to balance the 
budge maintain a balanced e my, provide full employment, and encourage 
the American way of lift 

I king you for this opportunity, I am 

sincere.yv \ S 


WILLIAM M. Jones. 


| familv-size fax run by and worked by the family, is the stability of our 


Government: but when big business is allowed to control, it means trouble to our 


é is well as discouragement to our voung farmers who must carry the 
Nhe iture eed the ever-increusil population 
Without support on basic commodit it their fair share of income and increase 
of operation expense will put the supply in danger of higher food prices for all. 
As far income drops all business falls off; unemployment is sure to be the 
ne t¢ CeT 


With Mr. Benson's farm policy securely locked in his blue book, so will the 





spending of farm purchases and equipment be withheld 
In my opinion, the solution to this problem is subsidy for any commodity in 
pel it 90 percent, with a fair-minded legislative body in the driver’s seat 


Priny D. GARBER, 
Rural Route 4, Peru, Ind. 


GEN N: It is absurd to even think that the American farmer can produce 
nd sell on free market in competition with other business who operate on 
mtrolled production and sell on a protected market 
It is therefore necessary that the Government, who is the only source of pro- 
tection, see to it that the farmers are protected with 100 percent of parity prices, 
by commodity loans, or any other means necessary to maintain his purchasing 
ower in line with other business enterprises 
\ssistance to farmers in the expansion of cooperative powerlines, lower interest 
rates on all loans, and a continuation of the old PMA county committee system 
; ams, including payments to farmers for certain soil-building 





A. R. LEEs. 
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To the House Committee on Agriculture: 

GENTLEMEN: AS a young farmer who has been called into military service 
twice, requiring me to set up farming three times in my life, I make my state 
ment to you in behalf of myself and the many other young farmers of the State 


of In:ilian We are attempting to buy equipment necessary to farm in such a 
manner that we can compete with the older farmers in our communit) We are 
not able to purchase all the equipment and livestock we need without the use of 
some credit To guarantee that we may stay in the farming business, we fe 

we are entitled to a 100-percent parity price for the article we are producing for 
insurance we can meet our future obligations We like to think we are efficient 
farmers, but a drastic change in future farm programs will certainly weed us 


out of this farming operation 
GERALD CARMONY 


in Indiana Farmer 


ATLANTA, IND., October 19, 1953 
LioUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES A‘ EF COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
GENTLEMEN: I am a farmer living near Atlanta, Hamilton County, Ind 
I want to solicit your support for full-parity price support 








modities. Anything less than parity is too small and unfair to t I 

Today we only have price supports on 31 percent of our farm commo lities 
dollarwise. Then, too, the highest level at which any commodity is supported 
is 90 percent. ‘Too few of our farm cominodities are covered by supports and 
at too low a level fhe result: we have a parity ratio of $38, or about equal 
to the average parity ratio for the 5 years preceding the other depression of 
1929 to 1932. Also we farmers find ourselves in a price squeeze today equal t 
that 5-year period. 

This is the picture rhe farmer has lost his purchasing powe1 He is 
of the market Manufacturers are cutting production. Labor is being la 
off rhis will cause less demand for food Less farm income. Less national 
income Less tax to retire national debt. This will be the ©) til fa 
purchasing power has been restored If it is not restored we re all facing 
another national depression that will so far surpass the lust one that there will be 
ho comparison 

Now how are we going to restore what we have los Variable price supports 

not do it, which is commonly called sliding scal Chey ould be worse 
than the supports we have now The two-price plan can be put in the same 
category. To me it is the sliding scale only under another name Full-parity 
supports is the only plan that has been mentioned up to the present time that 
will restore farm-purchasing power. 

Give the farme parity and he is the Nation’s greatest buyer What does he 
buy annually? He buys 7 million tons of ste¢ This is more th is used in 
the manufacture of automobiles in a year He buys 50 million to f chemicals 
which is 5 times what he bought in 1955; 161% billion gallons of petroleut hich 
is more than any other industry uses; 15 billion kilowatts of electric powe1 
520 million pounds of rubber 

Does this market mean anything to industry and labor and to our total 
national economy’? It assuredly does Kconomists tell us that for every $1 
loss in farm income will affect our national income 7 times 

Some say that our price-support program costs too much Price supports 





have cost over the past 20 years the equivalent of 1 good sandwich per year for 
each man, woman, and child I firmly believe we could profitably spend 4 or 
5 sandwiches per person per year to Keep our national economy in a healthy 
condition, to keep the wheels of industry moving, and labor steadily employed 

I believe in abundant production for domestic consumption, exports, and 
adequate reserves. After that I believe in using acreage controls 

I believe that it is a national responsibility to hold adequate reserves of farm 
commodities to offset crop failures, for defense and for peace 

Storeable commodities should be supported through the loan programs. Perish- 
able commodities should be supported by making compensatory payments equal 
to the difference between the average price of the commodity and the parity price 

Conservation of our land is another item of national importance and should 
not be overlooked I firmly believe it is in the national interest to continue a 
broader agricultural conservation program than we have today and I want to 
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! ( h pra es as limestone and fertilizers 
1 gr es ed on soil tests, also speclally sown green- 
Wl con e making assistance payments? We have 
| he vy g ! s starting to farm heavily in 
bsente I nly interested in the dollar in hand 
\ ‘ l far t S t the youthft imbition, that says let 
These three grony ike up the greater percent of our 
ita lise h prog m with assistance payments the job 
eve our const ition effort should be doubled if we expect to insure the 
f r f nds In looking into the future I n not alarmed in the 
! sur] I erne hether we can produce enough for 
r-increasing population 
f fa I i estine n the ture of our country 
r desce vy eat a ll mea Therefore it is the 
} f +} citizens of our Nation to help « ry « conservation of 
I I I be f ers themselves should 
d l ! kind o const ation program they want for 
‘ s ds eS A consé i m program that they are inter- 
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I I progra 1 be ad istered by farmer-elected com 
dy } ! Dy nte } le wn from the Department at Washing 
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‘ har downs i Ww the choice of the farmers filling 
‘ on has heer godsend to our rural communities. The farmer 
I ele ( beyond comprehension, The lines that were 
e becoming inadequate irry the a 
he er lin d sul itions will have to be built REMC’s will need 
I ns to do this job making adequate appropri S necessary In 
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RICA I t « ] generate current We should use our God- 
( her develop pub power f the citizens of our Nation. 
rs should have quate credit at fair interest rates at 
Keep Far I \ nistration in the field of credit to help the 
I ( il Ihe have done a good job 
ve we e1 rage 1 heln the farmer on the family-size farm. 
! the kbone ¢ t ulture the farm family on 
r ents our Ameé nw f life 
r caret Fee leration of these matters, I am, 
‘ y you 
Jor FF. EHMAN 
ta } ‘ than 100-perce ritv for the as omimodities, 
ys, cattle k. ete We must 
this 
! f S lb 1 rs and farmers only 
f { program administered by the farmers 
Ine U1 ersit 
\ ‘ p g ng th the other phases of the program 
he ps hav bee destroyed by the weather, 
( 7 ond my conti 
' with rr nable terest rates, in order that our 
iy he able to start up in the far ng industry and survive 
reco should be kept on many representative farms throughout 
gure the cost of production on all commodities produced on these 
| t them on a cost-plus basis and add 10 percent or whatever is 
t e the show a profit 
t nt a two-price system for our wheat or any other commodity. 
ng f par is ha een mentioned by some farm groups, is all 
Farmers have a certail iount of mandatory expense that has to be 
n ding scale price is too low for the commodit there is only one 
od nd that is to increase production until that has been met. 
\ ppened in the early thirties. Give us the right kind of a price 
es and there w be no trouble 
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S) Please do not let REA down as farmers depe nd o their REMC’s for so 


ih current that is going to increase I mean th 1d Ww grow heavier and 
eavier Tol eul oO Colle or ¢ i ple irvers nd many ‘ uses ele eCity 
will be sed on the farn 





l'o the House Committee on Agric wre 
DEAR NIRS I w to ask ll mn ¢ i east ¢ I ‘ I 1) t 
: s it has been, or t ncerease he 100 percent status pe Line \ 

I do not agree with the idea of Ezra Benson’s farm poli of let agriculture 
vo to h for well do we know that the rugged individualis ets to be ragged 
individualism under his plan. 

Do something constructive, please 

( a... I 

Ss PAUL, IND 

ALBI INpD., O 6, I9 
l'o Ou i i d (onm f¢ 

As a far r ¢ e Cou I | ( ( ‘ Ippo. \ 

90 Pp nt f ble ad ‘ é ha ! l ‘ 3 

i I stored 

SOLL-COnSe! tLiol practices Co! lt to include llne Te1 ne green 

nurse rop i ivn e T5051 pre lit 

Program to adi r by f el ed « m ere s in the } [ 
would rather | ea farmet me t n the farm Ww han the man that 
tells you how to do and what you will do 

R ( Co 
Fa \ e ¢ ti 
WATER ] ) ) } / 
{  # f ; 

SI I wil » see YO perce! price supports nued i storable 
coml clitle 

| ant, ft ~ % hi h pa ents n er ble commod equal to t { 
ference betwee! | ivernge WI f the commodity and 90 percent of rity. 

I am in favor o mtrols whenever our supply exceeds the demand 

I also want to see conservation program of $250 mi n continued, including 
pl tices of il ie and [¢ l i Ol 

I wa \ ! OL! id l fa | I teem 1 
not lg h loes w what far ng is, o 1 I he 

farm 

I an farme DeKalb County, Ind 

Ora E. ¢ S 
\ IO INb., O ) 1 / 
. lo the Hous al Oon fee 

GENT d Noble ¢ l firme I ! ! erg ] i 
future fai program I d ii ee supp | S cor d at 90 pe 
cent of } vil } moditis 

I our ity Ve eed TO ntiniue l¢ ivment n m nd fert er 
u as much as we | ein the 

When we have a surplus of a certain commod I fave ! ¢ du¢ 
tio In fact if can ha future su is we have had in } few 
venrs big ma itv of our f ers W he hap] bout it 


Mr. Harvey. Permit me to suggest again that the testimony of the 
witnesses not be interrupted. 


The Chair now recognizes Henry P. Meier. ot Mount Vernon. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY P. MEIER, OF MOUNT VERNON, IND. 


cress, ladies and gentlemen. 


Mr. MEIER Honorable Membet of Cong 


more thinking ’ iy own has gone into this, may I 
tC the ae wation Tro) Ps ey County show the I faces ¢ Thank 


S ( 1 { <1) te d mv 
et mit ourselves to gene} ties and principles. 
In be f of the small producers and cooperators of past agricul 
tural p ral I respectfully su t for your consideration, as in 
rmat und for further f | legislation, the general text of 
recent AD} for wheat-acreae liustment to the Posey County 
VEA Cor } ( ( fo. t Lop ons as 
ff ive fa of I feel ld be 
( yt ek 
l ( tt ( Posey Ce y, wh 0} 
red average and typical that area. Prorto the AAA program 
been produ r abe tL ed) ! of eat and 25 aere ‘of col 
inde! t acreage allot ts was reduced to an average of 
bout 23 acres of wheat and 18 acres of corn, which was also my aver 
) ul 5? d 1953, 
My present whea ment as of August 7, 195 14 acres or a 
I } ] \ lo O a l oul fil ers 
\ oO ive been co WO) ( ( nd follo @& a good i-use 
( | I Vi not ce } lsory ine \\ ¢ 
I ry l \ ( \V ( tn | do t fee] 
reag L] l fee Vi e he Gy most 
u It with, v e noncooperating large producers and those 
“methods 1 eq thelr acreage to a high base. 
| we ( iV Cc) o the D ould cel nly fall 
if ( ee up ( they rey 
| V" id see ft tit will be itterl\ ! possible te Ope 
ler t] ed pro ! ‘ven granting parity prices: mai 
x a eX) (i re taxes. mamtenance ot bu ld nes, 
and equipment and a right for a decent livi @ on these family-sized 
cbone of America. Neither can we compete 
rg le cattle produce inder present market outlooks: like 
po ltry busines which used to pay the orocer bill ha also 
eel f by commercial produce iyi the sad fact is we often find 
Ost irge producers to be pec ple of other businesses who have no 


for such operations at all. 

Mav I deviate here to ¢ xpla n that I mean no offense to bona fide 
proaucers w] oare mak nea legitimate liv Ing thereby, and undoubted- 
ped expand the poultry market. They have only a desire. it 
~ to do something in a big way, as evidenced by the fact that 
ictically any magazine you pick up pictures the glorification of 
ve operations and mass production. Such reductions will also re- 

ss of Federal taxes to the Government. 
general principle of the recent referendum 
and challen ort the 1 ioht of the Department of Agriculture or any divi 


ion or agency thereof to cut a producer beyond a minimum limit, thus 


ruling him out, before he can have any voice in the matter. This is 
nost certainly in violation of an individual’s rights of free enterprise 


ind smacks of Communist o1 Gestapo tactics which cannot be tolerated 


Seco] | v. we object tothe 
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by any freedom-loving American citizen. Were this procedure fol- 
lowed in the other farm commodity fields the small farmer and past 
cooperator would simply be squeezed out of the picture without a voice 
in the matter. 

As for the result of the referendum, it might not have been appre 
ciably changed, as any clear-thinking person knows the alternative 
of greater supplies and no Government support would have been 
equaly bad. 

Therefore, it is evident that we can likewise not operate witho 
price supports, SO long as other basic industries receive Governmet 
supports or subsidies and tariff protection, and so long as the treme) 
dous spread between producers’ price and consumer cost keeps ncreas 
ne Check price a tlerentiation between tarn COM MOdItL snd 
machinery, using tractors and automobiles as an example: you will 


nna prices have as much as tl prea s nee about LOS, Lhis s enti \ 


; - . 
out of line with present pari p! Ces al dl ¢ mnot continue w tho it serl- 


ous consequences. Agriculture, industry, and labor should work to 
warda leveling off 1 this1 Ing tre} . vhich i become like a roid uv 
snowball. You will note that the price of whole-wheat bre | { 
recently advanced 1 cent, while wheat is down. ‘This is certain! 
conducive to greater consumption and indicates that the farm price 
nly a trifling factor in the final product. so th que put « f 


producer while industry and labor set their fieurs 
or leave it. 


Therefore, it behooves industry, labor, and agriculture to resolve a 
ew and equitable parity price level, or it becomes imperative t 
Government controls again be placed on major consumer goods to 

halance costs with a controlled oT ultural market 
I further recommend that every possible means be considered 


<triving for an equitable mntvernat onal distrib tion system, so that tl 


millions of starving and undernourished people may relieve us of our 
irplus. May I tell you that I think this is very important. Ina 
as (god 


t 


has blessecl us with these produ tS, | feel it would be cheapne 
ise them than bullets and human lives to wrest the poverty-strick 
itions from the threate) Ing grip of communism. 

Along this line the tw O price Sy stem might h ive some merit e1 abling 
other nations to purchase at the world market leve . while the over 
producer would be contmually aware of the lower value of the excess 
production. 

In the event produc tion controls must be resorted to. in fairness to 
past cooperators, acreages should be established on a practical land-use 
basis instead of past crop Istory. This. in itself. would goa lov ge way 
to alleviate overproduction of grains, and in the not too distant future 
we may need the better fertility of our soil to feed the rapidly ner 
ing population. 

While we are shapil oe this long range program the sm il] produce) 
and past cooperator should be given some relief by raising the mini 
mum to at least 20 acres—as in the case of wheat, other commodities 
would apply the ame—always keeping in mi d that he o1 ly asks for 
in equitable place under the sun and is entitled to and cherishes his 
rights and freedom as an American citizen. 

As a closing, let me give vou the parity prices on wheat and a 
tractor as an example. | purchased a two plow tractor in 1938 for 
S707, when wheat was selling at the distressingly low price of 83 
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| tical tractor today sells for $2,600. Based upon this 
! t ou be anvwhere from S82.)50 to S83 pel bushel. We 
d ior ask $2,600 for this tractor today, which 

© tain thell th dard of living 





ey ‘ I ng to purchase wheat products or other tarm 
( ’ ( in equitable price ratio with these mayjo1 

I> 

Ik i i l ) (| i cre eu ] ct hee 


eat dropped f ) ~ to $1.71 \ to the two-price svstem, I Te 


ite) fa pa il land-use program, orain product on 

ld be ons raviv requceqd, lt Wihe much less for excess proau 

fn li farm ild for some reason. in filling out a certain field, 
c estab ied Vy the practica land use program. 

‘ eXxce pre ct on at the world market price 


rba Carter of Gasto 
STATEMENT OF URBA CARTER, OF GASTON, IND. 


\i { R Ladi cai ot emen. | am a farmer from Delaware 


A ty, never did anything but farm, and | ppreciate the opportu 
nity to be here to say a few things that I would like to say. 
| ‘ } ( al \ lly I It ted the sueces Ol Ame! Cul 
re, [oa sure 1 it vou are ell aware of the various phases 
I Parl el In col dering this situation, let us first 
‘ j ! }) i OO } unt il ag eult ire’ Ol 
j prett WV wreed tha the most depress no factor in the 
is been the loss of exports. This loss is said 
| te I percent OT this ountry’ total het farm come. Prob- 
ibly the part t] least recognized is that we planned it that way. 
hk wnt trol the end of \\ ria Waa lI American etlorts. through loans. 
« i ( irs, technical help. ind other iorms ot encouragement, 
( ira reasing prodauctiol abroad. Judging from 
ts expr {in our declining farm exports, this has been, 
i ontinu yrto be,a very succe ful effort. 
\\ these planners failed to allow for was that, as exports cle 
l l er i ise our OWn consumption or decrease 
( roductlo i we Wisned to avoid the following surpluses ana 
favorable etlects prices, Now the blow is falling. Unfo1 
1 teliv. thy pl inners who arranged for this situation neglected to 


prepare the necessary cush on To! Ame rican acoriculture to use when 
thie eed, came. Afte ! all, when al naustry ha yvonne ilor og for “ dozen 


irs with shortages as its major headache, it doesn’t get used to sur 


imports into this country during a recent period have 
totaled more per Gay than the total Imports of pork aduring the entire 
vear of 1946. Only at two previous times 1n the country’s history have 


these imports ever reached such heights. Certainly it is agreed that 
nereased imports such as this can do nothing but harm to the Ameri 
can farm economy 11 adding to the condition of surpluses which now 
so paintully exists. 

Herschel Newsom, National Grange master, predicts that Govern 


ment funds tied up in farm commodities under the present price 
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support program may well reach the total of the $6 billion authorized 
by Congress by early 1954, Newsom also added that “storage 
charges alone for farm products now owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are running at the rate of bette th in S400.000 a d ws 

It must surely be obvious to farmers that piling of grain into metal 
bins to deteriorate, hiding butter away by the millions of pounds 
cold storage to spoil. dyen o surp! us potatoes pul ple to keep them off 
dinner tables, and other ramifications of the present program represen 
failure somewhere along the line. 

Programs which pay the farmer out of the Public Treasury to 
rroduce commodities which simply %O into storage do not make sense. 
Neither do Companion controls which bribe farmers to take ucreages 
out of production al d encourage them to ¢ xplo t their remaining acre 
age lh an effort to produce as much on fewer acres as they did previ- 


ously on the total. At the present time. seven counties in eastern 
Indiana are re othe example of some of the Southern States and 
ictually Yon r all out ma n effort to pron iote the product on of more 
See A gpenyrs are don o this n the face of sharply falling beet 
prices, 

Yet the farme) ls for ‘ed to go along i th t] is kind of { ing be ause 
he has no choice. Contrary to popular belief, few farmers are so 
prosperous that they can afford to humor their polit eal or econom 


beliefs. 
Living with the faults of 


f the present program may often seem to 
e easier than bueki o the tide toward somethin 


o better. But there 
1S danger in this. The politicians, intent on turning handspr nes to 
keep the voters happy, may mistake this reluctant agreeable ‘ness for 
the true desire of the farmer. 

In summarizing, I would like to make these recommendations as 
points to be considered in formulating some sort ef procedure wit! 
which to bring a stability to our acricultural economy: 

1. Cultivation of foreion markets; or less giveaway and more sales- 
manship. 

¥Y. Encouragement of adequate grain storage on the farms. 

3. Revision of tariff laws in favor of American product ion. 

t. Encouragement of farmers to work out credit problems with 
their home bank. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, Urba Carter. 

The Chair next recognizes Harry S. Eby. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY S. EBY, PRESIDENT OF INDIANA STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Evy. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture Com 
mittee, I want to say that it is indeed a privilege for me to come before 
you and express the opinions of a group of men in the State of Indiana 
th: ul I consl¢ der as eood a group as you can eather any where. I rep 
resent the Indiana State Association of Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors. My testimony to you is going to vary somewhat with 
what you have listened to tod: iy. Iam here talking to you in behalf 
of the soil-conservation-district movement. I am not going to follow 
the prepared statement that Ihave. Ido want to say at this time that 
I want to divide my time. I would like to have about 6 minutes. J] 
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want to allocate 4 minutes of my time to the vice president of my 
State association, Mr. Jerome Davis. 

Mr. Harvey. 1 will say to you, Mr. Eby, t hat. = committee has 
illocated 10 minutes to you and you may divi le into two sections 
f you so desire. 

Mr. F “ee I would _ at this time for all supervisors from Indiana 
to stand would | » for the committee to see the number that are 
ere | 7 nk that is evi cood. I am sure some of them went home 

Kirst, I think I had better introduce myself so that you will clearly 
nderstand n \ position. I am just a farmer from Elkhart County, 
Ind. | ive been a ee eon servation district for 11 


years. I was chairman most of the time. l am now preside nt of the 
State association and I am also chairman of the State conservation 
on (tee, I certan ly feel that I have a tremendous responsibility 
ere ll ju a few minutes to tell you as a committee the things that 
e supervisors think and believe and have found out, which we believe 


u sive uld KHOW ana which | be] eve you ao want to know, because I 
hat vou as a committee will judge them in all fairness. 
because the State association has not and 
consider price controls. We are primar- 

rested i oll conservation. By soil col sraaldncagel iat pomp 
rvation of all our natural resources. We do, though, all of us, agree 
ed equality for agricuiture, especially if we are going to get the 

k of soil conservation to the peopl as we see it. 
I want to say. in behalf of the association, that the most of us are 
to put it mildly, by the contemplated reorganization of the 


ynot want at this time 
think thev ever will 


~ Conservation Service. We have grown with this. Many of us 
e fn ‘ wefore the event of soil-conservation district. Most peo- 
le thought that all was being done that could be done to further con 
e] rte We h id our extension service with its ( ducation and re- 
[hen more people became conscious f the fact that we were 
oul iI nd our resources very rapidly. 

| » Soil Consery ition Service w AS Set up as a separate agency in 
he Department of \oriculture, md with IT the soil-conservation dis- 
trict Phe soil-conservation district has become a symbol of the soil- 
rvation-minded people. We wish to maintain it as that, but we 
! \ elieve that with the re organization as it 1s now set up that 

rvation is going to suffer very, very dearly. 
sO onservation technicians working 1n the local districts where 


pervisors ask them to come, are doing a great se bvice. I 
0 give you an example of the kind of service. When I have a 
sponsibility like this I walk back through my farm where I have 
practiced soil const rvation and ] Cie at. those things that I have 
rned since I have been a supervisor and I just think to myself: 
“Why isn’t every area in the United States in a soil-conservation 
district?” Only through that district work did I realize that every 
nan, woman, and child should realize the importance of stewardship 
fthe soil. It has taught me that. My mind ran back then to a few 
years ago when we were try ing to get soil conservation taught in the 
schools. IT asked a man from the regional oflice at Milwaukee to come 
and meet with a State educational committee. We met in the State 
superintendent of public instruction’s office, and from that meeting 
now we are going to realize in the next year a requirement that all 
elementary school teachers be required to have soil-conservation train- 
ng before they can get a license. 
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Those are the things that we supervisors, and we as farmers, ask 
for. We were told by the educators that if we asked for something, 
if there was a demand, we would get it. Gentlemen, we would never 
have had it had it not been for a soil-conservation district at this 
time and with the help that we got from our regional office. 

We believe there may be some changes needed in the regional office, 
but let’s not disband it completely. We believe it to be very valuable 
to the Soil Conservation Service. And regardless of the comments 
that we do hear that there is no change in the soil-conservation super- 
visor and his district, we believe that they will lose the initiative if 
the change is made. I ask you ge ntlemen to p lease he ‘Ip us out. We 
are serving without pay. We are doing it for the benefit of every 
man, woman, and child. We are not bureaucrats in any way. Please 
see what you can do. 

We want to bring education to the ministers so that when they go 
before their congregations they can preach to them stewardship of 
the soil more often than they do now. 

Those are the kinds of things that we supervisors think of as we 
f0 to the fields. We went to the school teachers in the same way. 
Farmers themselves think of those things when they are oiven a 
responsibility, when their compensation is only in the things they do 
n their hearts. It is truly as democratic an organization as ever 
existed and we need to only strengthen it, not weaken it. 

I have a recommendation to make from the State association. We 

elieve that any agricultural advisory commission set-up should « 


] P 4 . ] 1 2 
dirt farmer, 1f it pertains to agriculture. It should 


tute Aa man, : c 
ives on the farm, who operates his farm, a man who 
knows what it is to worry from the time he plants his wheat to 
vhether the weather = going to be — and to whether, if he does 
get a good crop, he is going to get a price; whether it makes a dif- 
ference of whether he can os we a car or refrigerator or pay his taxes. 
We believe that those men, working with the soil, will have a better 
understanding than any other individual that you can pick. I believe 
that you, as a committee, with your influence, could bring it to the 
attention of those responsible for those selections. I believe that you 
would make a remarkable contribution to help the farmer if you would 
o1ve them the chance to speak for themselves in the p ylace ‘of having 
someone else do it, someone higher up. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this chance and I hope that you can 
listen to the next man as you have tome. Thank you. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


\ 
be a man who hh 
} 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 19, 1953 
» All House {gricultural Committee Members: 
Realizing the importance of any action you as onunitt may t ( I 
= i ‘ . 
ing farm problems, I believe it quite necessary that you shou know the think 
ng o Indiana’s soil conservation district supervisors, coneern gr heir part 


t 
and the part of a soil-conservation district in the over: problems facing the 
Nation today 
Sneaking in behalf of the Indiana State Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 


triet Supervisors, I would like to bring to your attention ft] importance of soil 


eonservation districts Supervisors sre unanimously agreed that a district is 
ily an example of democracy in action, <A district in Indiana is completely 
wverned by a board of five farmers, who serve without pay. We ask for none 
suck before the advent of a soil district, the average American citizen was 
little concerned about soil conservation and its effect upon him and his children, 
The Department of Agriculture with its different agencies working for the 


38490—54—pt. 9 9 
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farmer, seemingly, Was enough to protect the natural resources. The Extension 
Service with its lanc 
through research and education. This was not enough but only a few men and 
g the battle to preserve our natural 


t colleges was doing all that apparently could be done 





women realized that we were still losin 





resources. Finally enough men became worried and a new ‘Vy was set up 
in the Agriculture Department—the Soil Conservation Service—and the soil 


ervation district law was eventually passed 
What I am about to say is absolutely not a criticism of the Extension Service 





Ihe job became too large with the growing population and its problems. The 
counts gent, as an other huma Hbemg, can tf be a master « ail trade which 
is W ve expected of him The Soil Conservation Service technician is a master 
t job d he has only that one job to do 

s conservation is a national problen t knows no county, or State bound 
ri¢ It never has been and ney can be administered o State leve rhe 
Soil Conservation Service as a separate geney in the Department of Agriculture 
‘ ecessury regional and State offices, working through soil-conservation 
Ataty nd in cooperatio vith the Extension Service at State and county 
eve e agency that gets s conservation established on the land. Farmers 
the elves will be cooperating too through their district supervisors by helping 
wher they « 

We have come long way in the last decade, but this is only a start. The job 
is remendous one 

I ! itite ecessity of the Soil Conservation Service a Se le gency 

being overlooked by too many people. We supervisors know that the help 
{ e given us, has changed our way of thinking and has made us-realize 
that soil conservation is not a local problem but rather a national one. They 
! \ t able tod this b “<ilise the r res¢ Irces \¢ e aire tt lat one roblem 
They were free in their thinking Their very continued e ( ce depended Upon 
their ‘ mplishments, which gives them the incentive to do their best We 
supervisors know they have done their job and we are sure any material change 


n the general setup will cost us all very dearly, and could stop all progress in 
conservatiol 


Any repo! ( advice that you as a cominittee might get contrary to what we 


supervisors have found out from our own experiences, come from those people 


x +¢ 


W se minds have retained so1 of their childish jealousies and personal feel- 
! gainst other people This hurts their chances of effectively serving their 
I¢ ie! 
There is now a movement to eliminate the regional offices of the Soil Conse. 
on Service as an economy 1 ve It is sincerely believed by the farmer- 
Sup sors, Who are actually the only people th: have a chance to see the 
e of these offices that it is imperative that they remain; not only from a 
. ! t of efficiency but also of economy Regional technicians serve many 
States, thus eliminating the necessity of setting up technical staffs at the State 
leve 
DF State would have a different soil-conservation program. This is not good, 
e ould not be an opportunity for learning better methods from other 
w P is is now possibl 
We b ve that it would be one of the most expensive economy moves ever 
attempted. It would be made at the expense of every man, woman, and child 
in United State 


The Regional Soil Conservation Service offices are vital parts of the lifeline 
of the soil-conservation district movement It is only through our accom- 
} 


plishments that people will continue to support us, and any lowering in the 
efficiency of the Soil Conservation Service will hurt the whole district movement. 

Without the Soil Conservation Service working on a national scale through 
its regional, State, and local offices, the soil-conservation district supervisors, 
through area, State, and national associations, will lose their initiative. They 
will die from within. Our relationships with farmers from our State and in all 
other States gives us a broad picture f our problems This overall picture is 
necessary to accomplish any lasting good 


If each of you on the committee could only talk personally with each soil 
supervisor and thus understand him and his duties as he sees it, our battle to 





survive as a district would be won 
Supervisors are a group of people who are unselfish in their motives. Our 
powers are greater than any other organized group in Indiana. We have the 


rood will of Mr. and Mrs. America We have it because our requests are 
unselfish. We are Democrats; we are Republicans; we represent all church 
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denominations : and realizing our strength and power as a group, we hope always 
to hold our place in this Nation, and to help maintain and guard its natural 


resources 














We, as supervisors, believe that the soil ct program in 
operation on individual farms has a direct rela national farnr 
ecomom It is absolutely iliperative that Ve mi reserve of soil 
minerals in case of foreign attack or in case of « Mach supervisor 
has been t is an individual researcher on his own farm. We have found 
many new ideas that add to our mat al resources 

Let me explain the word “resources” as it is now interpreted by farmer-super 
Visors Resources ure those things created by God to make living a pleasure 
They are the soil, its minerals, the water, the forests, and the wildlife Without 
any one of these it would be impossible for us to exist Now we have found 
that there is one more, the most important of l, the spirit In the minds 
and heart f men, this is the one that gives him e desire to do his part to 
couserve those other resources that make life possible 

Soil-consel tion supervisors are preaching stewardship of the earth to all 
people, whever and whenever they have the opportunity It is awa f life and 

philosophy of thought that was aimost unk wh unt iil-conservation districts 
were organized We know now that er hronuch a district do we have a chance 
to wake up the people in time for them to accept their responsibilities. We say 
this b use we believe that no supervisor can be paid for doing his job and 
st eed in awakening people When the compensation for hi service to 
the peo] Ss his heart, no one will completely n |} hac Therein 
lies the trenezth and power of a. soll nservatior It should be in 
the minds and hearts of all citizens and re nized atest of all accom 
plishments of farm legislation 

\ s ’ e | e me | 1 | t ntro d I do not 

SU})} h ve Vel ] () o] S | s di We have i 
al { vl hon t be do l 1] rie nt = W be usele We work 
as individuals through other group oward what we believe to be the proper 
wi We now have the respected opinion of all the people as supervisors and we 
t hie a Keep it 

The > is one more recommendation t miuik t ur committe You are 
meeting farmers over the entire countrys Ar recommendations that vou might 
make, we are sure should be weighed carefully by those making the decisions 


Whenever a agricuitural advisory cColimission is set up to help the Se« retary 


of Agriculture, we believe tha ne of the juirements tor each appointment 
should be that he or she be a soil-conservation district ye sor (called director 
or commissioner in some States) and further that he lives on and operates his 
own farm No one must be allowed to speak for the farmers This has not 
been the case in the past Vhey are fully capable of speaking for themselves if 
given that chances We believe that a recommenda 1 fro our committee 
would materially help those with the responsibility of making the selection of 
these appointees. State supervisors associations wonld gladly help with the 
selections Let’s have a democracy in action as well as in name 

We would like to thank you for this opportunity to express to you our view- 
points on farm problems from the dirt farmers themselves, as truly a democratic 
body as has ever existed 

Harky S. Ery, 
President of Indiana State Association of Soil 


Conservation District Ni pervisors 


STATEMENT OF C. JEROME DAVIS, OF HARRISON COUNTY, IND. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I do want to say that IT would rather speak here as an 
average dirt farmer. Down in Harrison County, Ind., my family 
have been living on this farm for five generations, and I can see first 
hand what can happen if we do not practice soil conservation. The 
first, second, and third generations emasculated the soil growing corn 
and other soil-depleting crops. The fourth, and my generation, have 
literally spent their lives trying to rebuild a portion of the soil fertility. 

One thing I want to leave with you is that soil conservation comes 
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before soil fertilitv. I would like to say that soil conservation is the 
door to the future of America. The desert sands of Asia and Africa 
blow over once great civilizations which forgot soil conservation. We 
dare not forget soil conservation if we are to perpetuate ourselves as 
a virile Nation, a free Nation, and as a Christian Nation, and as the 
only hope for the rest of the world. 

Mr. Harvey. The Chair now recognizes Mr. J. M. Hood, of Route 1, 


Pierceton, Ind. as 
STATEMENT OF J. M. HOOD, OF ROUTE 1, PIERCETON, IND. 
Mr. Hoop. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, ladies, and 


rel tlemen, I am a little bit out of place, I came here unbeknowing 
what I was coming to, but since I am here I will do the best I can. 
First, I might state I am a dirt farmer, with calluses on my hands. 
I thought I was to appear before these men, but there are enough 
people here to eat me even tho wh Ll am pretty good s zed. 1 would 
like to eet my thinking across. 

My name is Hood. I am originally from Alabama. I came to 


Indiana without any knowledge—I came out of industry, without any 
knowledge of farming. It happened to be I didn’t know a soul to 
work W t] * na t W ~. quite a probl 8 fol me, Well. for the first year 
] live | het veen the unty went a d the PM \ fh es ‘| here Was a 
steady trail with my tracks, and, thar k God, they helped mie a lot. 
But, to come back to the other, I didn’t prepare a long getup. 1 
thought t! se gentlemen would ask me juestions 





The thing that I am interested in -mall farmer. I am an 


SO0-acre farmer, trving to pay for one. The problems that affect me 
are not only affecting me but they are affecting so many people that 


1 


don’t have the means to carry on. The large farmer doesn't need any 


help. It is well establis ed it is the young fellow. We have to have 
a place to live. There has been an advocation that the laree farmer 
is more efficient, that he would carry on better and turn out more stuff. 
Sut who is cong to feed these ] ttle OUuVs they are eo1lng to kick out / 
We have to fee d them somew he re. | don’t Wal I anvbody to feed me. 
If they will just give me an opportunity, through farm support prices 
al cd { S col ervation thre ugh our PMA offices, if they will just vive 
us that, with the surveying efforts that they give us through that office, 
and to help me—I didn’t know what size tile to run or anything. That 
agency has been worth more to me than | could ever start to pay for. 
But lam sorry to say that we have had people say that the other fellow 
shouldn’t pay taxes to pay for the farmer’s subsidies. 

It is very interesting, if you will just read, to see that the farmers 
are the smallest subsidized group in America. Aviation is even sub- 
=idized more than we are. I might say that—well, I wouldn’t want 
to g@ive you figures, but a magazine, a magazine company, that onlv 
costs 1 cent to mail a magazine of Life size, the Gove rhment pays the 
rest of those subsidies. Stil] those magazines holler about the 
farmers riding on that easy street. It costs me 3 cents to mail a letter. 


I made a few little notes here I wrote for this committee. J wasn’t 
asked to come here: I a ked permission to come here. I felt that I 
could tell these gentlemen more of what I had in mind than I could 
write ina week. I would rather talk to a fellow than write, because 
Iam not a very good writer. 
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Why should we be cut below 100 percent parity? I was very inter- 
ested to note that International Harvester has produced more tractors 


than they can sell. They cut production. or e we cut produc 
tion? Wearethrough. That is all. But they just lay the men off. 
The reason they are not selling those tractors, I would like to have a 


new tractor, mine is not but about half worn out, I guess. It was 
pretty aged when I got it. I would like to buy a new one. I can't 
buy it. If I could earn enough money I would like to have a new 
tractor myself. 

As to this rural elec trification, excuse me if I] vo ba k down to Dixie. 
As to the Tennessee Valley Authority, my brothers used and I used 


Alabama power when I was working for industry. ‘They had twice 
the implements that I did; that is, electrical implements to run. And 
my bill was twice as high as theirs. But when we began to solicit 


around to get the TVA to come to our community, our bills went 
way down. They say that is socialism. Where does socialism start ? 

If this committee from Washington sends me a magazine or pam- 
phlet of any kind that is socialism if you want to get down to the truth. 
That is what it is. But the best way, I feel, to keep socialism down 
is to keep people’s stomachs full and keep them working. ‘There are 
some people who don’t want to work. And let us FO along on an even 
keel, We can't do that unless we keep everybody earning. And the 
farmer is the largest purchaser, single purchaser, of America today. 


My tools when I worked in industry cost me $25. That is all I 
needed, besides my clothes. That is all I had to buy. What do you 
buy as a farmer? Just compare it. There is one ‘other thing that 
I would like to touch on just a little bit, and that is Federal aid to 
lunchrooms. That is out of the farmer’s category you might say, 
but. that is a farmer’s product. That is a farmer’s product. It is 


vital for this reason, to me: You see too rhe children that go to 
school that don’t have enough food. What I mean is a proper kind 
of food. Through this Federal program I have been to schools and 
have eaten at the schools. Of course I had to pay for my lunch. But 
there are pupils there that couldn’t pay, large families, and it is re- 
markable what those wonderful meals the PTA and Federal-aid pro- 
gram put on. I think that is grand. 

Gentlemen, that is all that I have to say. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. If I said anything to hurt anybody’s feeling it was uninten- 
tional. Those are my feelings. Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Hood. 

The Chair at this time submits for the record a joint statement pre- 
sented by S. R. Hudelson and Paul E. Phillips. Also, a telegram 
irom Mc] Kinley V ance, who had prev lously been scheduled to testify. 

(The documents are as follows:) 

WASHINGTON, IND., October 19, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
State Assembly Chambers, State House, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Unable attend hearing. For President’s 100-percent parity. Until then, 90 
percent sure. No sliding; too much already both ways. Bargain—trade surplus 
for 319 items President says must import for standard of living. Favor McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Yours for results, 

McKINLEY VANCE, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


We recommend high supports on the principal farm commodities with controlled 
production based on bushel or poundage quotas, rather than the acreage allot- 
ments now being used Also more consideration should be given to proper land 
use and soil capabilities 

A two-price system should be used with the commodities produced within the 
quotas receiving the support price and excess Commodities going on the world 
market 

Supports should be on more farm commodities including livestock and poultry. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Commodities delivered to CCC should be graded prior to delivery so that a 
farmer will know before he delivers a commodity what he will receive for it 
As the program is now administered, in some instances grades are not deter- 
mined for as long as 3 to 4 weeks after a commodity is delivered. This is very 


unsatisfactory since grades may vary from the delivery date to the time of 
grading We feel that this grading could very well be done locally. 

Purchase agreements should be handled so that a farmer using this method 
of price support will receive the same consideration on price and discounts on 
grades as those having CCC loans 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


We recommend that more authority be given to local soil-conservation districts 
and local Soil Conservation Service technicians 

1. In the development of procedure for the work plan on the Flat Creek, Pike 
County, Ind., watershed project It is believed that adoption of a simplified 
program would save time and 80 percent of the proposed expense as presently 
estimated. 

2. In the selection of approved soil-conservation practices under the agricul 
tural conservation program 

8. In making land use recommendations (crops, crop rotations, and meadow- 
seed mixtures) for local soil types, to be used by Soil Conservation Service farm 


planners 








S. R. HuDELSON, 
Owensville, Ind 
PAUL E. PHILLIPS, 
Hazleton, Ind. 

Mr. Harvey. Permit the Chair at this time to make an announce- 
ment for the benefit of the witnesses who have not yet appeared. 
We have had an announcement from the airlines that our flight will 
be delayed and therefore we will have a little more time to spend 
with the witnesses than we had previously anticipated. It is the 
very ardent hope and desire of the committee, particularly of our 
chairman, Mr. Hope, that we give everyone at every place where 
we visit time to voice their sentiments to the committee. 

I want to say, however, that most of the rest of the folks who appear 
on the program may have to cut the time a little in order that everyone 
will have an opportunity to appear. We will run a check after this 
witness on the regular scheduled appearance and the next witness, 
and be able at that time to determine the approximate time that 
we will be able to allocate to each one of the witnesses. 

May I ask a question before the Chair recognizes the last witness 
to see how many of the people whose names I have here on the sup- 
plemental list who actually want to appear and to testify ? IT will 
run through the list hastily, and if you do desire to appear if you 
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will signify by saying “Here” or “Present,” I will know that you 
are desirous of appearing before the committee. 

Ernest Gilbert ? 

Mr. GruBert. Present. 

Mr. Harvey. Frank Minges? 

Mr. Minces. Present. 

Mr. Harvey. S. P. Martin ? 

Mr. Martin. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. George D. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Floyd E. Jenkins? 

Mr. JENKINS. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Lowin T. Dean? 

Mr. Dean. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Arthur J. Ingold? 

Mr. Incoup. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. I. K. Maystead ? 

Mr. Maysreap. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Robert T. Krieger ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. B. F. Beach? 

Mr. Breacu. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. George Gettinger ? 

Mr. Gerrincer. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Gerald Carmony ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Harvey. Ralph Waltz? 

Mr. Waurtz. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Floyd Hemmer? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Harvey. Clarence Kleidinst ? 

Mr. Kterpinst. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. William Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. Here. 

Mr. Harvey. Of that group there are 14 witnesses. At the con- 
clusion of this period we will have approximately, it would seem 
to me, enough time to allot each one of the witnesses approximately 
» minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes Russell E. Craig. of Delphi, Ind., who 
has asked permission to submit a farm plan to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. CRAIG, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE, DELPHI, IND. 


Mr. Crate. Mr. Chairman, we have here a farm-income support 
plan. We have heard numerous speeches this afternoon and all day 
about what you people want. 

There have been mighty fine talks. We are going to tell you what 
to do about it, how you can do that, to achieve most of the things 
that these people want. 

You may think we are taking in a lot of territory but we have reason 
to think that this plan will work. We have discussed it with many 
farmers at committee meetings. We have talked it over with Dr. 
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Bi ind Dr. Young, of Purdue. We have their O. K. to go ahead 
t 
Phey had e or two reservatis which I will not tell you mght 
But i ! i } DI 

W t] Ippo if the past president of the Indiana grain 
dealer Wi e Master Jump oO} the “state Grang ; who told vou 
that f \ sed this. We wer » there 2 nights to talk over this 

in and t ipproved it and sent it on to the National Grange. 

It is not conceived hastily. We have had it for a long time. If 
v< \ a @rassroots program, this is it. You mav not have any 
other possibilities, but this is sure a grassroots problem because it 

F thin Tiettins 

I am not going to follow tl xeetlv. T will read some of it and 
ome. in order to conserve time. I will just talk about a little bit. 

Thi 1 farm insurance support plan. It is not a price support 

lan. All the plans that I have ever seen have been built on the price 


per unit, or price-per-bushel basis. We do not think that is the place 
to start, or to construct a farm program. 
Qur plan uses the in ome from each crop that we wish to support 


as its basis. This is different thinking from what you have ever had. 
We believe that the Government should guarantee that all the 
producers of certain selected basis crops should receive a certain 
r:mount of money ae those crops. 
Keep in mind that is the nucleus of this program. The crop, not 


the price per bus hel, but the crop, is the thing to keep in mind. That 
is the thing where the a ‘rnment is going to step in and guarantee 
that amount of mone Vv for that crop. 

This shall be a his —and IT want to put in the words “agree 
at”’—ineome, rather than an individual income. We cannot see the 
wav clear that a Government can euarantee an individual income. 

(ll the farmers together will receive a certain sum for the crop. 
$y this method, through direct marketing, or by Government pay- 
ments, there will be no set price per bushel, this being determined by 
the amount produced. 

That is the opposite from what we have been thinking through all 
these years. We have an example we use. It does not have any rela- 
tion to the actual figures, but we take wheat as an example, and I will 
re: d its 

For instance, suppose the farmers normally produced 1 million 
bushels of wheat annually. If the Government decided that. for this 
crop the farmers should receive $2 million, you can see that would 
be $2 per bushel 

But if under favorable conditions Zz million bushels were produced 
instead of 1, then the Government would be guaranteeing $2 million 
for the crop, they would still be guaranteeing the same amount, but 
the price per bushel would be $1. If the wheat sold at the elevator 
you would not even get that much. But in order to bring up this en- 
tire sum to a certain amount, you would have to get $1 a bushel if you 
produced twice too much, as in this ex: ample. 

If the wheat sold at the elevator for 75 cents, then the farmer would 
be entitled to a Government payment of 25 cents. That is the nucleus 
of the plan. 

We are trying to boil it down to a few words. It is the intent of 
this plan to let each crop sell on the open competitive market where 
its true value will be determined by the law of supply and demand. 
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This, in our estimation, is the only way to dispose of the surplus 
which we have at times. We have tried various ways to dispose of 
the surplus. We can give it away, sell it, or let it rot, but sooner or 
later we have to ret rid of it somehow, some way. 

Under any plan it must be disposed of. We believe it is far better 
to let it sell on the market where the consumer can benefit and for- 
eign countries can purchase than to store it up where it has a de 
pressing effect upon the market. 

All this time, while this surplus is being disposed of, the farmer’s 
income is going to be guaranteed, not the price per bushel but his 
entire mcome. 

Under this plan no acreage allotments would be necessary. You 
would not have any. The Government would be interested only in 
the total amount that the farmers received, and not the amount that 
they produced, or how much they got per bushel. 

We think the farmer can do a better job of regulating his own 
acreage than anybody else can. 

Another thing we expect the farmers to produce all thev ean. It is 
just as natural for a farmer to do that as breathing. All the agricul 
ture stations, experiments stations, county agents, magazines, all 
teach us how to produce more by better methods of farming. 

We think that we should not take chances of not having enough by 
curtailing our production. Of course, we will have a surplus once 
ina while. Weare bound to have. But that need not be a bad thing. 
If we use it properly it could be a blessing to us. 

It can sell on a free, competitive market, the surplus will soon be 
used up and the price will rise again. 

Of course we believe that the Government should at all times be 
ready to buy on the open market when we have a surplus, when it is 
cheap, to store up for future needs, in time of need, and also, in- 
cidentally, to stabilize the market. 

We believe also that there should be a scale of prices, a graded scale 
to pay farmers for storing their grain on the farm and not market all 
of it at harvesttime. 

Here are some of the things we expect it to accomplish. That is the 
plan in a nutshell, very briefly. Maybe you can understand it. 

We say that if you have a free market you are going to get rid 
of the surplus. That is the thing that bothers us all the time, is this 
surplus. I have talked to you about that. The foreign countries will 
be able to buy better if we have a free market. We will not be pricing 
ourselves out of the market, either. That is what we have been doing. 
What chance has butter to compete against oleo with the price held 
up like it has been ? 

It has not had a chance. It has been handicapped. If you would 
let this butter sell on the market at the present time, guarantee the 
butter farmers an income and let it go on the market at once, we would 
outsell oleo 2 to 1 until we got rid of our surplus, 

Cotton: You fellows from the Cotton States, now what hap- 
pened? We have kept the price up too high and nylons and syn- 
thetics have come in and taken the market away from you. That 
would not have happened if you had a free market where cotton could 
have sold at what it should have sold, what its true value would have 
been as determined on the market. 
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There is another thing: another thing that worries the farmers a 
oreat deal, ind that the relation bet ween the cohsumer and tlie 
farm r, Phere not very good feeling between the Cit folks and 
the farmers. We do not like that. This is the only plan that I know 
Ol that olive the consumer a bre ik. 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Craig, your time has expired, I am sorry. 

Mr. Crate. Could I have a closing statement 4 

Mr. Harv Es Yes: without objection. 

Mr. Craic. I wish to sav that this plan could be agreed upon if we 
would forget a little of our jeal usy and a little of our pride. We 


{ 
, ’ 
could unite on this plan and our consumers in our country and the 


whole ¢ yu ETS vould benefit All we are asking isthat the farmers be 
guaranteed their proper share of the national income. 

The welfare of the Nation depends upon that. The welfare of 
fore on countries depend upon what we do here. If we allow our 


proaucts to sell on a free market. unhampered by artificially high 
prices, O Ir sul pluses can feed and « lothe the people of the world better 
and perhaps bring us just a little nearer to universal peace. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Craig. It has been brought to the 
attention of the Chair and I will at this time attempt to correct it. 

The next two witnesses, it seems, had contacted the Washington 
oflice of our committee and had been granted the usual allotment of 
time that had been accorded to the other witnesses: and with apologies 
from the Chair and a correction, the Chair will now recognize Frank 
Minges, president of the National Farmers Guild, who I understand 
wishes to share his 10 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MINGES, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
FARMERS GUILD OF OHIO 


Mr. Minces. Mr. Chairman and the honorable committee, I fee] 
proud that we do have this many on this committee that are from the 
agricultural States. I think that is very important to the farm group. 

I am also very proud, since I am a Buckeye—I am from Cleves 
that we do have a Buckeye on this committee, too, and it is the Hon 
orable James Polk. He isa neighbor of my district, just about 50 to 75 
miles straight east as the crow flies. 

I think that as a Buckeve we can be proud that we have a man on 
this committee. We will file a brief to our statement, and I do want to 
share as much of my time with one of my colleagues here in this Farm- 
ers Guild. 

This was wished on to me. The president of the guild, Mr. Lemon, 
from Rey nolds, Ind., could hot be here today. For that reason, it has 
been dropped into my lap. I will read this to you folks: 

We, the National Farmers Guild members, propose a two-price sys- 
tem for all farm commodities raised in this country. We should get 
the cost of production, plus a reasonable profit, for those products 
consumed in this country, and the balance put on the world market at 
world market price. Then the taxpayers would be relieved of carrying 
this huge amount of surplus which is a drug on the market until it 
is disposed of, including the huge amounts that spoil. 

The difference between cattle and beef to the consumer is partly due 
to the low price paid for the fats purchased largely by the large soap 
companies, whose profits are breaking all records. During the war 
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fats sold for 18 to 28 cents per pound, and now they net only 34 cents 
per animal, 

if you fellows will 0 into any of lese butcher shops where they 
cut meat over the block you will aor out that the fats are so low that 

does not even justify them to even put it ina package, put it ina 
ean and save it for the fat collector. 

It is just so low. The fact is that our soap companies are getting 
their stuff in here from foreign countries practically free of the tariff, 
A lot ot them do hot believe ha protective tariff, but if you £0 back 
in history you will see that a protective tariff has always brought this 
country prosperous times. 

We cannot allow any country to ship things in here that we have 
an abundance of, to burden us, and then we have no market for our 
own products. We should "id tariffs to protect the farmer for all 
these products shipped in here from foreign countries. This would 
save us from having so much surpluses of farm products. 

We cannot lower our standards of living by letting other countries 
ship things in here just to be trading with them at our expense. 

A protective tariff would eliminate all of these headaches and save 
the taxpayer the expense of subsidies and storages, 

Gentlemen, I would like to turn this over to the State president of 
Michigan, a man who is far more qualified to tell you more about what 
the National Farmers Guild stand for and what we should have in 
the agricultural program. 


This is my good friend Mr. Harry At hison, of Salem, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY ATCHISON, SALEM, MICH. 


Mr. Arcutson. Mr. Chairman and members of the honorable 
House Agriculture Committee, it is our pleasure to appear here and 
EXPLess 2 few views and testify before your committee as an impartial 
committee. That does not happen very often, to get before an 
impartial committee where the committee does not ask you more 
que stions than you can ask them or give them. 

It is indeed a great pleasure to be here. I want to testify here for 
the National Farmers Guild as a member of that organization and 
a member of farm organizations for a term of years since about 1932. 

I have been a farmer for over 50 years. That is quite a long time. 
The only Wal that I can benefit myself is by past experiences, and 
try tocorrect from there on out. 

Our past experiences as farmers I think you will find that we 
should be opposed to whether allotment programs, especii ally whe nh 
we went through one where the farmers were penalized 49 cents a 
bushel 6 months after that wheat was planted. 

We are opposed to another program of anything of that sort. We 
are opposed to being paid—and be ane I make that statement I want 
to commend Secretary Benson for his statement when he said that he 
thought all farmers should be put on a paving basis and rely on their 
own personal ability as to whether they fail or succeed. 

I feel that eve ry farmer should be P laced that w: LV and our organi 
zation feels the same way. We are opposed to subsidy and on the 
other hand we are in favor of cost of production. 

The reason IT am using cost of production is because the commis- 
sioner of agriculture in our State one time when I was there before 
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him, and we were being questioned on the parity—I approve of the 
word “parity” but I am using cost of production for this reason: 
The commissioner said to me, “Harry, vou are wrong, you should not 
use cost of production.” IT said, “Why?” He said, “Cost of produc- 
tion, everybody knows what that is, but very few farmers know what 
parity is.” 

So IT am going to use cost of production. I am opposed to a farmer 
being penalized for an allotment. I do not think a dairy farmer to- 
day, under allotments. if he has a 50-cow herd and is in the habit of 
planting around 75 to 90 acres of corn, can be penalized back to 50 
acres of corn and still maintain that herd of cattle and put it under a 
paving basis, especially today in some parts of our country where hay 
today is bringing the price from 40 to 50 dollars per ton. 

That is in our drought areas. So far as we are concerned, in our 
organization we approve of cost of production for all commodities 
consumed in the United States, and a surplus, if envy. placed on 2 
world market at a world market price to relieve that congestion. 

I understand and T know that this thing eannot be brought about 
ina period of a short time. Tt must be brought about in a leveling-out 
period. We are in favor of a leveling-out period, and I think the 
farmers must admit that we have to go throught that, and the quicker 
we 20 through it the better off we are. 

We are sure proud of one thing: regardless of what happens in the 
leveling-ont period, we are today not killing our boys to promote 
prosperity in this country. 

That, to me, is one of the big items, the biggest item, in this country. 
We may have to go back at it. but we are not doing it today. I 
commend this administration or any other administration for that. 

On the other hand. I believe in another principle, and our organi- 
zation does, along with our program: That anv man, any citizen of the 
United States, who does not believe in the United States—that old 
song fits it very, very well, “If yon don’t believe in the Stars and 
Stripes of America. go back to the land from where you came, whate’er 
be its name.” and that stands today. 

I think that is one of the best principles we can adhere to. T am 
in accord with most of the gentlemen here this afternoon in regard to 
the farmer being placed on the basis where he can run his own busi- 
ness and take care of it. The trouble I think with the farmer has been 
that he has not done it. He has left it to John Todd, and John has 
done it to him every time, instead of for him. 

IT think when the farmer wakes up—it is still true, the dairy farmer 
does not have time to take care of his own business: he goes to the 
barn about 5 in the morning, with a milk pail on his arm, a squeeze 
and a squirt and a milk check once a month and that takes 16 hours 
adaytodoit. He does not have time to do the other work that should 
be done for him to get his right and just share of the work that he 
should he compensated for. 

I think my time must be up, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much 
for the opport unity to be here. ; 7 

The Crarrman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Atchison. The Chair 
next recognizes Mr. S. P. Martin. 

Is Mr. Martin here? 

Mr. Martin, do you wish to share your time or not? 

Mr. Martin. No, not 5 minutes. TI am allotted 5 minutes? 
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Mr. Harvey. Yes. The Chair has been informed that you will be 
allowed 10 minutes, which you may share. I was informed by our 
counsel that you did desire to share the time. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, for the 10 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF S. P. MARTIN, MICHIGAN FARMERS UNION, 
STANTON, MICH. 


Mr. Martin. I want to share that time with Mr. Spoelman. 

Mr. Harvey, members of the committee, and friends, I am a 160- 
acre farmer of the family-type farm, operating in partnership with 
my son. Ihave been farming for 36 years. Our cash crops are milk 
and potatoes. IT was born during a major depression and have farmed 
through two other depressions, one from 1920 to 1924, and another 
irom 1929 to 1939. 

After going busted twice I think I can detect another depression 
when I see it. and I think we are in the beginning first stages of the 
third in my lifetime. 

We have the same high costs of operations, dropping farm prices, a 
multiplicity of plans to save the farmer. 

It all sounds very familiar. I think we should learn from the 
experience of the past ZU vears. We have made more progress since 
the enactment of the old AAA and Farm Security Administration 
than we have made in the past century. 

We were at the end of the old homestead area. When we had de- 
ressions in the past we could move out on the frontier and start over 
igain. The old frontier is gone. We need a permanent farm program. 
That farm program should preserve the township selected committee 
Sy aan and extend it from county to State level. 

Two, it should add perishables to the present basic commodities. 

Three, perishables must have a system of disposal without storage, 
and its attendant waste. They should be sold through the regular 
channels of trade for what they will bring. 

The difference between what they bring in the market place and 

100 percent of parity should be paid by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by direct subsidy to the farmer. 

In order to prevent surpluses the amount paid in subsidies to each 
grower should be limited to not more than $15,000. 

I am a potato grower, I am sure that what ruined the potato pro- 
gram under the Steagall amendment was the suitcase farmer who 
produced potatoes just for the Government. 

Conservation of our soil is vital to the entire population, including 
future generations. This problem is twofold. 

(a) Soil erosion caused by floods, and drought in the great river 
valleys which can only be solved by the Federal Government through 
the development of river-valley authorities with flood control, irri- 
gation, and generation of electricity. 

(6) Soil mining can largely be solved by making the farmer secure 
on the land, by guaranteeing him 100 percent of parity income, and 
the knowledge that he can pass on his farm to his posterity. 

The principal cause of soil mining is short-term tenantry, and the 
feeling of insecurity on the land and until such a program is avail- 
able we are for the program developed over the last 20 years with 
adequate preparations to make it workable. 


P 
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Credit of farmers is a curse and not a blessing unless it is a com- 
panion by guaranteed prices. 

The Federal land bank loans, Farm Loan Ownership Adminis- 
tration, should be expanded to make money available for loans to 
buy additional lands for farmers having insufficient acres for an 
economic unit. 

Farmers without enough land should be given preference for em- 
ployment on highways and other public works. 

We oppose flexible price supports ; we oppose the two price system. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. John Spoelman is recognized for 314 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SPOELMAN, CHARLEVOIX COUNTY, MICH. 


Mr. Sparkman. Mr. Chairman. members of the congressional Agri- 
ulture Committee. Tama farmer from Charlevoix County, Mich., 
ihout 500 miles from home at prese nt. 


of 


We farmers need a program to assure the family-type farmer 
(met ta just share of the national income. We cannot go back to 
e law of supply and demand. It is only sensible to store strategic 
rhisate | nt Cs of plenty \s soo as we do this we have already 
tampered with the law of supply ind demand. 
There is no doubt in our mind that processors also do man pulate 
t market pric of farm commocdit se a Therefore. we who produce 
‘Iter, and clothing, the very necessities of life at a steady flow, 
eed, protection against breaks in 1] wes We are how Xperi nein. 
Phe law of supply and demand would make us cut back our produc- 
onto whel t| consumers would have to bid against ea h other tor 
{ lable fe od supply. 
| naer tl . Syst hi those With money we ild eat: the othr rs would 
ot Phe demand for food in 1932 was still large in our States but 
the farmer did not make a profit. 
When I find my standard of living is slipping by my keeping 30 
| of beef cattle and 30 brood sows, the o lv recourse I have is to 
rease my production by keeping more stock and working longer 


hours. 
Sixty percent of parity would but increase our production and not 
lower it. Food is strategic material. Farm income must be main 
med by keeping our national economy trom breaking as it now is 
ilready showing signs of doing. 
We advocate supporting storable commodities at 100 percent of 


itv through the ¢ ommodity Credit Corporation. We advocate 
r all others by 100 percent of parity by compensatory pay- 


i 


upporting 
ments, so our large production would benefit the consumer and not be 
wasted, so products like butter would not be priced out of market as 


ihey are doing today. 

May I close with a statement by Lincoln: “Inasmuch as all good 
Ine’s are produced by labor. it follows that all such things ought to 
belong to those W hose labor has produ ed them.” 

But it has happened in all ages of the world that some have labored 
ind others without labor have reaped a longer proportion of our 
fruits. 

This is wrong and should not continue. To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor as nearly as possible is a worthy objec- 
tive of any good government. 
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May I apply that to the farmer. Today the farmer gets 44 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar. We have labored, and others without labor 
are reaping a larger proportion of our fruits. This is wrong and 
should not continue. 

It isa worthy object of any good government to assure us the fair 
share of a national income. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Spoelman. 

The remainder of the witnesses will have 5 minutes. I also want 
to say at this time that any of the witnesses who do not have enough 
time to complete their statements will have the privilege of filing 
their complete statement with the committee here now or 1f you want 
to revise it and mail it to the com iittee, the House Committee ot Ag 
culture, Washington, D. C., you may do so and it will thereby bi 
‘uded in the record of today’s hearing. The Chair now recoenizes 
Mr. George Jones for 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. JONES, JACKSON, MICH. 


Mir. Jones. Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Committee on 


Aoriculture, it is an honor to be here. I cannot say it is a privilege. 
J think it will take me 5 minutes to get over my nervousne 

I am here as a representative of the Mi ‘thiean Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. That is, in other words, composed of the PMA community 


anc county committees, 
At this time I would rather confine my statements as a farmer. I 
ink we can remember that Those who belong to the PMA State, 
county, and community PMA, when thev filled out their forms, could 


] 


thev honestly sav that thev own or operate a farm ? 


\t thi time | wo ld like to mention something about the rarm 
programs. I wonder at this time what actually is wrong with the 
farm programs that we have. 

[ did not intend to bring anything personal into this, but I think 
the young farmer from Indiana who has lost his arm, the man here 
who spoke from Alabama. expresses the sentiments of about 80 per- 
cent of the farmers that I contacted at all times. 

I would like to say that in 1934 I sold myself 6 cows, not 1 veal calf, 

and received $77. I produced 215 pounds of mix every day in the 
vear for 365 days a vear. 
I also had a neighbor beg me to take his oldest boy out of high h ol, 
feet and 190 pounds, and hire him at S10 a month to work from 
5 o'clock in the morning until 6 o'clock at might, 6 days a week and 
every other Sunday. 

After I got through working my own farm of 100 acres and my 
neighbor's of 160 acres, IT had exactly S4 left to support my family. 
Itisa eood thine { had a mother. | did not have any prepared notes. 
[ left them home. I was looking through some of the things that we 
might have on a farm program. | checked over Mr. Kisenhower’s 
statements. “One that will build markets, that will safeguard farm 
income and protect the consumer.” 

I think the one that will build markets is the one that is in the 
long-range program. I think we are interested in safeguarding the 


income of the farmer. To say that the farm income cannot be im- 


> ( 
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proved is to say that man’s determination to improve his condition is 
dead. 

It does seem at this time that the most important thing is to safe- 

guard the farm income. 
I think whether the so-called farm use could be worked out, it, is 
very Wise to assure the farmer that the present program guaranteeing 
the farmer 90 percent of parity will remain unchanged until some- 
thing better is worked out. 

I have never met an individual farmer who thought that he was 
receiving too much for what he sold. The farmer does not like Gov- 
ernment control, restrictions, or supsidies. I think we will all admit 
here that he likes to LO broke even less. 

So, if we will be realistic we must admit that if it is a question of 
receiving $1.25 a bushel of wheat on a free market, or receiving $2.20 
wheat with controls, much as he may dislike it, I think the majority of 


the farmers will accept restrictions and continue to get the $2.20 for 
i bushel. 

| think we are all concerned with the rights of the individuals and 
we are ready to fight for those. I also think rights bring responsi 
bility. The occupation of farming is too complex for the individual 
farmer to assume that responsibility, of trying to stabilize his own 
i] come, 

It can o1 ly mean low prices followed by high prices. So Govern- 
ment must coma its responsibilities, and I think that is why these 
men are here today. They understand their responsibilities and they 


ure here to accept tl lem. 


Altho ih unde r Amer ic an poli tic al pi hilos ophy Governme nt powe rs 
are limited, few of us doubt any longer that the policies and activities 
of the Government will not be decisive in shaping our agricultural 
economy. 

I am sure for the present the price-support program guaranteeing 
JU percent ot parity must stay in effect. 

I would say, in conclusion, in relationship to the administration and 
the Secretary, the farmers I have contacted admire the integrity of 
Mr. Benson, and I think they have taken the stand of wait and see, 
but I think at this time, like this young gentleman, they are interested 
in the present. 

They have waited just about as long as they can, and they would like 
to see some action. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

The chairman now recognizes Mr. Jenkins, of Kalaska, Mich., for 
0» minutes. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD E. JENKINS, KALASKA, MICH. 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, I havea prepared text but due to the shortage of time I will miss 
the forepart of this. 

First, I want to heartily endorse the statements made by the young 
man this morning who had lost hisarm. I think that is one of the best 
expressions of the conditions of agriculture and what we needed today 
that I have heard in a long, long time. I think it was a wonderful 
thing. 
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Also, if I was able to talk like this man who came up here from Ala- 
bama, I think that I could do a real job in getting some of the needs 
of agriculture across to you fellows. 

However, I realize today that again as we were back in the 1930's, 
early thirties, that we are really faced with a very serious problem. 

As never before in aaek agriculture needs a workable and efficient 
program, Soil and its productivity, now as in the past, is the keynote 
to national strength and prosperity. No nation can long endure after 
it can no longer prope rly feed and clothe its peo ple. In the past we 
have had what was considered an unlimited soil resource. This false 
impression, along with various other economic reasons, has, for the 
main part, led to the depletion of our one great source of strength— 
our productive soils. 

Our soils are, and should be, of vital importance to people in all 
walks of life. For many years our topsoils have been wasted and 
misused. Many reasons for this are known, others are not. Among 
the known reasons is the fact that the prices received by the farmer 
for his farm produce were so low that in order to maintain a living, 
it was necessary to take it from the soil without properly replacing 
its fertility. This has so depleted the land that many acres have 
become worthless for agricultural purposes. Therefore much of the 
blame for the present conditions of our land and soil can be placed 
on the activities of past generations. 

A very concrete effort is now needed to forestall and correct errors 
of the past as well as the present. A very broad national agricultural 
program, on a long-range basis, is now called for. Within the legal 
framework of the laws and with equality for all, these agricultural 
programs should be set up by local people to meet local needs. 

Soil conservi ation needs can be so local in nature, that only “on 
the spot” local people may do them justice. It is, and should be, the 
civic duty and national pride of the ablest local people to work out 
and adopt programs to best serve local and national interests. 

They therefore must have a continued larger voice in these pro- 
grams. The use of local committees or agencies should be encouraged 
more—not less. This would help to develop local programs from their 
very grass roots. Elective local personnel should and will, best carry 
out local programs. More local people to solve local problems in 
farm-program requirements should be encouraged. 

To correct the same errors, State to State. county to county, farm 
to farm, or field to field, may call for different plans of action. 

What will solve the problem in one locality may have adverse 
effects on the same problem elsewhere. To become workable and 
effective, an agricultural program must be built from what local 
people want and need, and not from what others say they should 
have. 

A more or less self-supporting high-price-support program is needed 
for all major crops, perishable or nonperishable. To become work- 
able and effective, any price support activity must be understood and 
favored by persons affected by such activity. A general public infor- 
mational program is ur gently needed in this field. 

Any price-su port ac tivity should be designed so as not to enlarge 
the program. People benefited by price-support activities must be 
willing to do all within their power to correct the errors causing 

38490—54—pt. #—10 
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need for such activities. Agricultural producers must have the same 
degret ot market price protection that other fields ot production can 
maintain for themselves. 

Agricultural production cannot be turned off and on overnight to 
| pace with requ rements., ‘| herefore, some othe means ot 
bility must be used. Agricultural stability must be secured before 

our general economy can continue on an even keel. 

All methods nes in use should be enlarged and strengthened to 

wry forward a sound agricultural conservation program, Certain 

ings must be carried out with or without aid. By local determina 

tion, a d s| ould be ven wh ‘re and when needed. Local activities 
intain and build up soil fertility, reclaim lost productive lands 

| divert production plans, should and must be carried forward. 


l 
Tr 


' 


Federal a vell as local ent must be made available when 

eded to r h desired objective It must, in some manner, be made 
profitable for tillers of « oil to carry out known needed soil con 
ervation activities, If our free economy will not allow cost and 
retur! to balance, then taxation dollars mu t make the ditlerence 

3 fat n most cases, the best interests of vericultural programs 

0 lye ead DY O \ iniil [ tors, 

referring te tor at least « f the very recent 
pp! tted by our 1 ! Sec] ! fr Aa rita) ine 
The Committee i! (| th bial rement ot the olfices over to y heat 
as known as county administrative officer 

L belt I Syveil believe, gentlemen. that if any agricultural farm 
prog! aa atatiw to what admin stratior ssl Hage Hr al it on 1s FoOIng 
o best be served by the agricultural dirt farmers, starting from your 


| farmer or what is known as a community committeeman today, 
her ip to the county « committeeman you can call him whatever you 
int; you can call him a dirt farmer 1f you want to—let’s have this 
program administered from the soil on up to the higher branches of 
Gentlemen. I will never be worried as long as the program is ad 
ninistered from the ground up by the farmers. I will never be 
orried from the standpoint of socialism. 
I am a dirt farmer myself, Some ot the fellow S here said thev 
farmed for over 50 vears. So have I I have actually been en- 
ed in farming for mvself for about 45 vears. Ihave lived through 
ome aw fully tough times 
| had worked many a ver Pe wher I rol clone I Was a lot harder up 
in when I started I would hate to see some of the boys eo through 
what I went through. With the cost of production today they just 
innot stand it. 


County committeemen, o1 local boar is of directors should in all 


ises be the person in charge of local administrative matters. To 
netter serve the oy meer 7] public, loenl committeemen should he 


maintained to oul le and direct all of the local department activities. 

The problems are so varied and personal in nature, that an adminis 
trative officer on a local level, for the most part cannot vive the con- 

deration needed to make the production and marketing program 
etiective. 

To make the PMA program effective, it must be made available 
most conveniently, to all persons in the field of agriculture. Under 
no cor d fo} should anyV of the current county ollices be closed or con- 
olidated with other county offices. 
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Certain program objectives must be reached at the least public 
expense, but in the long run, it is the obje tives reached that count. 
Needed services to the agricultural public must be maintained. Cur 
tailed services, that only mean false economy, must be avoided, 

Dirt farmers must not allow white collared hired help to develop 


ind administer their Jocal farm programs. Only dirt farmers can 


hope to solve Hany ot the clirt farmers’ problems. 
I sincerely believe that actual dirt farmers today, and in the future 


i ‘ ‘ 
ire going to support that political party which carries out and ad 
ministers an agricultural program that will maintain the farmers’ 
neome On a Parity level with the incomes of other laborers and 
ndustrial workers of the country 

lam an actual dirt farmer, being in partnership with 1 rot he 
Our farm is known as the Jenkins Brothers Farm. We operate a 
1.000-acre general tvpe farm in Kalkaska County, Mich. We have 
1 good-sized herd of dairy eattle and produce 100 a res of rtified 


eed potatoes eac! vear. 


Mar. Harvey. Thank you. Mr. Jenkins. 
The Chair now recognizes Mr. Lowin T. Dean for 5 minutes 


STATEMENT OF LOWIN T. DEAN, WILLIAMSBURG, MICH 





Mr. Dean. I have a prepared statement I would like to present 
t this time I cannot cover all the things in there. J am a farmer 
from Grand Traverse County in northern Michigan—as far north 
V« Cah ore Wit ut crossing the SCraits ! lt ( uppel pen l 
I raise cherries, wheat, and keep about 20 milk cows and _ raise 
ws, corn. and oats, and hay We have taken advantage of all of 
it Lt k are darn good farm programs we have had in the past. 
We have made use of FHA money which is made available, and 
Federal land bank money. In fact, I and the Federal ] l bank still 





wh the farina together 


Rig if Oy’ | IT‘ ana | Ow} the new tractor tog t } cr. tee. I 
thought | Ww done with t | it. Db e it heeame ne Sarv ava TO Ws6 
some credit ned that was the most economical and ¢ enpest eredit we 


uld set to buy anew tractor with. I think it is very important that 


the farm program be administered by farmers pretty well up through 
the program, of course, realizing that we need economists and spe ‘jal- 
sts in different fields to work out things 

| think it is very important that all the farm progran . the O} 
servation di the PMA program or the things that PMA does, 


strict 
ind the FH A and farm advisory committees and all that. I tl ink it 
s very important that they be maintained similar to what they ar 
As other folks said, we do not care what the name is. the main 
thing is that we want farmers looking after our programs. I per 
sonally aha strong believer in (rove rnment support prices | do not 
see any way that one individual farmer or any group of farmers or 
state of farmers can control our production or protect o1rselves to 
very oreat extent. 
| can quit frowing wheat and evervbody in Michiga in quit 
CTOWING wheat and we will get some wheat OTOWINYG evel Il the other 


man cannot get a fan price. 
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It is a nationwide problem. We do not want to use our fertility 
and waste our national resources growing a lot of things that nobody 
gets any chance to eat. Tama Strong believer in conservation. 

We have had conservation practices on our farm for a long time. 
We were what they called a demonstration farm or something before 
they had soll consery ition districts. We did some soil conservation 
practices and helped with the PMA program, served as committee- 
men of one thing or another, even served a few vears as a FHA 
advi ory committeeman and J think we have done a remarkable job 
of he Ip to the farmers in the past. 

We seem to be vetting ina rough position right now. I think price 
Supports should be extended to cover such things as beef and pork 
when we need it, and it is very interesting to me to note in a way 


getting about S4 a 


that hn our cou try a few years ago they were 
bushel for apples and the boys were happy and did not want help: 
they did not want anything but four bucks a bushel for apples. 

We FOt a fey too nian ppl Ss. We Fol down to where soni body 
iad to buy some ay ples or do something, they could not sell them Ol 
find storage for them, so the Government bought some and they gave 
them for hot-lunch purposes and to institutions, I 

(Anyway, the man who always made the biggest holler about not 
wanting any help was the apple grower in my neighborhood, and 
he was the first boy to come up with apples to be sold, when the 
Government helped him out. 

They talked about allotments. I think we will have to have allot- 
ments under our present system. Maybe we have too much produc- 
tion and we have hungry people. There is no sense in having ruinous 
production. Nobody else that I know, no other segment of the 
industry does it. 

I have not been able to buy a new car for half price because 
nobody made one too many. | do not think I should sell a bushel O1 
wheat for half price because I grew one too many bushels. I have 
no way of controlling it myself. I think most of our programs could 
be developed better. 

I thank you. 

( The document referred to is as follows:) 


ouess. 


The term “subsidies to farmers” is an expression that is grossly misused and 
overworked by persons who oppose letting farmers have their rightful place and 
share in the national economy. We do not need to tell you who this opposition 
is. For the most part, they are those who claim to represent the majority of 
the farmers of our Nation whereas they basically represent big business and 
not the common dirt farmer. They are the proverbial wolf in sheep’s clothing 
Of course, not everyone who opposes the need for an equitable farm program, 
does so with this in mind. Some make the mistake of opposing it because of the 
lack of understanding of the problems involved. However, for the most part, 
those who oppose farmer planning and farmer administration of their own 
hose who plan and expect to farm the farmer, 

There should be nothing to prevent the continuation of the present Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act with inclusion of supports on other 
nonbasic commodities rather than leaving this part to the discretion of the 
administration, who evidently, at the present time, do not favor adequate sup- 
ports. The agricultural conservation program, as used in the past has shown 
untold accomplishments that you are familiar with. Instead of being curtailed, 
it should continue, it should be expanded and used in conjunction with the price 
support and allotment programs. The use of diverted acreages necessitated by 
allotments automatically ties in with a conservation program. 

Farmers have proved that they are not opposed to controls and are willing 
to carry out the necessary measures to insure ample food supplies without 


business, are t 
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unnecessary Surpluses, when confronted with marketing quota referendums and 
allotments. By this method, the farmer is assured of reasonable returns for 
his investment. By reasonable returns, I mean 100 percent of parity. It is easy 
to make promises but performance of them is what counts. Farmers not only 
want, but must have, an equitable place in 





our national economy 

I have no quarrel with Secretary Benson’s blue-book plan for developing 
research, education, and markets but Iam objecting to the unnecessary s« rap] 
of a tried and workable program that we have been using. The recent announce 
ment of the breaking down of the Production and Marketing Administration is a 


scheme to weaken its operation and eventually make it easier to de Stroy Spl 
ting the responsibilities of the administration of the various phases of the 


farm program which require direct action is definitely a poliiteal move to weaken 
and destroy effective agricultural stability and farmer administration of their 
own business 


The farm program should not be used as a political football and the pr 


esent 
administration’s statement that they have inher 





v he ted a falling farm economy 
should realize that it is far superior to the economy inherited by the past 
administration when it came into power 20 years age I was getting 3S cents a 
bushel for my wheat then and $2.75 a hundred for hogs. Other prices were 
aecordingly low. It is much easier to mainta a stable economy than to build 


it up 

When makets require the use of allotments and quotas, agricultural conserva 
tion and the use of diverted acreage re problems that tie in with the price 
support and loan programs and they should be kept together in one farm program. 
They should be operated by the farmers themselves under the community and 
county committee system. Only by this method do all farmers have an oppor 
tunity to vote. It is not limited to a favored few. In addition to this, it is an 
economical plan of operation which can be proved by past records. 

Wherever I go, farmers are downright worried about falling farm prices 
and rising farm costs. Food costs to the consumer are higher. Why? <A 
No. 1 item for immediate attention should be a constructive effort to prevent 
further depletion of the farmer's share of the dollar and the restoration of the 
part that has been lost in the last year. The farmer is entitled to full parity 
for all needed production. What would industry say if you would ask it to 
produce for 75 cents or 90 cents per dollar cost? Would industry use the same 
parity schedule that is figured for agriculture? Would industry eliminate or 
omit part of their capital investment in figuring their parity? Industry would 
eall that a ridiculous situation and vet farmers are being denied that much 
protection. 

You may rest assured that the individual farmers of this country are not 
going to sit idly by and wring their hands. They have had an opportunity dur- 
ing the past 20 years to know some of the things that are needed and will demand 
from you and our other Senators and Congressmen of the United States that 
agriculture be given its rightful place in our economy. A chance for reasonable 
profits is the most satisfactory incentive for cooperation without coercion and 
without excessive governmental authority. <A prosperous nation requires people 
in authority who will run the government in the interests of all segments of our 
population, 

Farmers are not going to be satisfied with a two-price plan or any plan that 
will give only partial protection. These plans are no better than a sliding scale 
support which is unsatisfactory. Surpluses should not be confused with a 
needed ample carryover for the protection of the Nation to insure plentiful domes- 
tic food supplies and adequate supplies for export. Surpluses over and above 
the normal carryover can be satisfactorily controlled by the use of our present 
Domestic Allotment Act, evidence of which was seen in the recent overwhelming 
vote of the farmers to accept wheat-marketing quotas, which proved their 
approval of the present law. 

Ample and reasonable credit facilities that we now have for agriculture should 
be continued and improved. Agriculture is entitled to the same consideration as 
industry, banking, or any other segment, as far as the use of money is concerned 
The present agencies have made credit available to agriculture and the working 
people at a rate of interest they can afford to pay. 

Rural electrification and Government assistance in the use of maintaining 
and extending electrical power should be continued and developed. This pro- 
gram is the main reason that the larger percentage of our Nation’s farmers now 
have electrical power and the amount of good and the protection to our Nation 
from the use of this power can never be fully appreciated or measured. 
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\\ I I nee Of our present farm programs and our prest nt laws, 
ng elected committees not only for the responsibilities of the programs but 
the nistration of them. These programs should not be administered by 


ve a vital and personal interest in agriculture. 
LowiIn T. DEAN 
G, MicuH., Rourr No, 2 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Dean 
Phe Chair now recognizes Arthur J. Ingold. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. INGOLD, BLISS FIELD, MICH. 


Mr. Inc LD. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Arthi nig (FO) lc ana | live at Bliss I ield, Mich. | OW th and operate iu 


L60-acre farm and have done so for 35 years. 

I an president of the Michigan Livestock Exchange, a cooperative 
livestock-selli yagency W ith 25.000 producer members. 

Qn this farm I have marketed all the grain and roughage through 


livestock, with the exception of the two cash CrOps which are sugar 
beets and a small wheat acreage 

The past year I marketed 150 head of cattle and 100 hogs so I am 
hot completely uninterested in the farm prices, 

i ne a cattlh fe der all these years ] have experienced both bad 


vears and good years, which I consider part of the cattle-feeding 
business. I have taken time to come down here today because I fee] 
very deeply that agriculture faces some serious problems. 

I do not think we are headed in the right direction and as a farmer 


I do not pretend to know the answers. 

But as a citizen I would like to express some of the things I do not 
want. We all know farm prices have declined at a time when they 
tell us business for other folks has been booming. 

‘] he natural and easy thing to turn to is to turn to the Government 
for solution of all our problems. The first point I want to mention 
is that I ser lously question whether high rigid price supports is the 
answer. We have already seen that these supports bring controls and 
it looks like they have to be compulsory controls. 

Do not misunderstand me. As a farmer I do not object to high 
prices but I certainly object to paw a all angled up and other people 
telling me what I can and cannot do on my farm. 

I would like to see the flexible price-support program given a fair 
try. At least this would give us a chance to see if we could work out 
some answers to these problems without getting us all tied up in 
controls. 

It seems to me we have tried the marketing control route before 
and it did not work too well. If flexible supports do not work then 
we can try something else. 

The second point I would like to make is that as a livestock farmer 
I am not particularly anxious to have the wheat farmers or any other 
group dump their problems on my industry. If high supports are 
maintained for wheat, more farmers will produce wheat. 

This means acreage restrictions and then they plant their unused 
acres into things that eventually mean more livestock. 

It seems to me that if the Government is going to treat one group 
more favorably than the other, they should not let them create prob- 
lems for the unsupported producers. 





&.. 
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Farmers have a ri ght to expect that their Government should not 
protect one gro ip of farmers at the expe nse of the others. 

Avric ultural programs do not consist of mere ly holding a few com 
modities out of line and building up large storage stocks to hang 
over our heads, but there should be a broad program for all ol 
agriculture. 

I do not believe it helps agriculture to give it a program for a 
yeal ortwo. That makes things worse in the long run. Wheat acreage 

Michigan doubled between 1942 and 1952. Maybe a more realistic 
program earlier would have helped. 

Iam sure I do not know the answers but there is one thing I want 
< Impress “es this committee, and that is that I do not want to 

» kidded and led into the promised land and when I get there find 
out that I am not really running my farm and that somebody In 
Washington is tellyng me what to do, what I can or cannot do. 

I would like to see a flexible price program where the price is ad 
justed according to the supplies. This may not be the answer but 
it might give us a chance to see what we can do, or see what can be 
worked out in the meantime. 

I want to compliment this committee. I think they are outstanding 
. want to comp yliment you fellows for taking the time and effort to 

eo Into this thing and get at the ore assroots of it 

I am not a bit pessimistic. I am quite optimis stic. I think that you 
are going to come up with something out of this that will be really 
worthwhile. 

Again I want to compliment you. I thank you for being here. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Ingold. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. I. K. Maystead for 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF I. K. MAYSTEAD, OSSEO, MICH. 


Mr. Maysreap. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Agriculture 
Committee, I would like to make a statement as a farmer, although 
I have connections with cooperative organizations both as a member 
and in official capacities. 

Whatevet I have to Say here today is as a farmer. I own and 
operate a 170-acre farm in Hillsdale County, Mich., and operate about 
that much more in rented land. 

ws tap rasa farmer, [ have no authority to speak for any organiza 
tion or any other persons than my self. 

Th 1e committee hi as been subject. to reading and listening to a lot of 
duplications here today, so T am filing a very short report. I think 
I have embodied in there what I would like to bring out. 

There is no question but what we all want one thing. You can call 
it vp at you want to. You can call it 100 percent of parity: you ca 
call it an equality with other groups as to our buying power, but the 
prob le m is as to how to arrive at that, and there seems to be consider 
able difference. 

It is just the path that is to be taken to arrive at that. Under our 
present system of high support prices on our basic and nonbasie com 
modities, some of them, we seem to be accumulating large quantities of 
these products in the Government’s hands. 

Yet it has not ke ‘pta lot of these commodities up to the parity price. 


It seems that the high incentives that we are talking about. though 
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they may not be what we should have, they still are causing us to 
pre duce a lot of things, a lot of products. 

We had a good example in potatoes. When we consider what sup- 
port we should have we should also take into consideration the 
efficiencies that we can effect in production today. 

Your potato crop, or the potato situation, proved that by efficient 
methods of production they inc reased so rapidly that at 90) percent 
they could make plenty of money and the Government had plenty of 
potatoes on their h: unds to dispose of. 

When they pulled out of the program and the price went down, 


production stoppe “d, and then again it came up again and we had a very 
fluctuating price, which is what always hi appens unde r those conditions. 

As far as I am concerned I still believe in a degree of support. Just 
what that degree is, I am not here to say. However, I do see the 
mplications at the present time that unless we have a price for our 


farm products, or rather an income for the farmer that will be some 
where near his share, we are in d: anger of upse tting our total e onomy. 

Inasmuch as the present high support price has not solved the 
prob len Be and ha created a lot of other problems, I am inclined to 
believe that maybe we ought to give the original plan of flexible sup- 
port a chance to be tried out again. 

Il am inclined to think that the acreages under controls, the wheat- 
control situation today, in my community anyway—those acreages 
that are diverted from wheat are going to be put into just two things 
either grain or grass. 

What is going to be the ultimate use of those grains and grasses / 
I am doing dairying and poultry farming as well as general farming. 
| know that that grass and that grain is going to end up in more dairy 
products on a market today already oversupplied with those products. 

\s a dairy farmer I am very much interested in what becomes of 
diverted acreage. That is a point that will have to be studied if we 
continue under this program. 

I would like to say, between the two plans I am in favor of trying 
out the flexible support plan. Maybe that is not the final solution. 
Asa dairyman I woul | like to see what will become of the two-price 
plan now being kicked around. 

I believe there are possibilities and it should be studied. I want 
to thank the committee for their forbearance and the privilege of 
be hg? here. 

\ Votce. May we oe a correction? Ithink he said potatoes were 
mepporced at high parity 90 percent. I think potatoes were supported 
at the lowest level of 60. per ent. 

Mr. Maysreap. I beg to differ with you. I did not state what pota- 
toes were. I said only under high support conditions. 

Mr. Harvey. The Chair next recognizes Mr. Krieger. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT KRIEGER, WATERVLIET, MICH. 


Mr. Kriecer. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of this committee, 
I do not happen to be a citizen of the State of Indiana. However, I 
live to the north of you and Lama neighbor. I live in Barry County, 


Mich. 





: 
; 
' 
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I do have a lot of relatives and friends who are residents of the 
State of Indiana, so I can frankly say that I am actually a relative 
of members of this State. , 

Mr. Harvey. Permit the Chair to state at this point that we 1n 
Indiana—speaking at least as one Hoosier—are very happy that ou 
sister State to the north, Mi higan, sent so Many fine people down 
here today to partic ipate in this hearing. 

Mr. Kriscer. Thank you. I would like to state that I am here on 
my OW, hot as a membei ot any organization but just “as a member, 
a citizen of the good old United States. 

I think it is wonderful that we have this Opportunity to express 
ourselves. 

I would like to compliment this committee for all the indulgence 
that they actually have to go through of sitting out a session like this 
I know what an awful job it was for me to sit back there. That seat 
became awfully hard after a while. 

You gentlemen really should be complimented upon having done 
this as long as Vou have done it already, and still intend to continue 
in the future. It is wonderful. 

I would like to address my message to the members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. My subject is farm acreage allotment and 
price control. 

My name is Robert Krieger. My post office address is Watervliet, 
Mich., and I live on and operate a farm a few miles from Benton 
Harbor, Mich., the home of the world’s largest fruit market. 

lama member of several of our local CO-Ops, and am on the boards 
of three of them. I am serving as president of 1 and am a member of 
the executive committee of the other 2 

Tama member of the Michigan Farm Bureau and of the Ameri 
Farm Bureau Federation. Iem also a member of the local Evangeli- 
eal and Reformed Chureh, of which I am president of the official 
board. 

My farming operations are composed of planting, cultivating, and 
marketing diversified fruits and vegetables. My son and I own and 
operate jointly 140 acres, most of which has been in our family for 
the past three generations. I might state that my son will carry on. 

I am opposed to price supports and controls because the program 
is unworkable and unsound. As a producer of my commodities I 
never have had Government support and do not want it. Supports 
lead to controls. The idle acres which accrue will be planted to some- 
thing else that will create a surplus of that commodity and eventually 
lead to more controls. 

We cannot eliminate the present program immediately, but we must 
work out of this illusion of prosperity by adopting a flexible farm 
policy which will eventually lead us back to the free-enterprise system, 
whic h has made America great. This philosophy ap yplies to all seg- 
ments of our economy. 

We must do more thinking and studying on marketing and research 
than on production if we are to survive and have a sound and lasting 
prosperity. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Krieger. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich. 
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STATEMENT OF B. F. BEACH, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, and friends, the organization which I represent is a cooperative 
organization of dairy farmers, approximately 2,400 in number. We 
process and dispose of milk to the extent of approximately 175 million 
poul ids per vear. 

The sale of the products will run from $8 to $9 million. Each 
dairy product that we produce is directly affected by the laws and 
regulations of our Federal Government. ‘Thev are affected by price- 
support plansand federally regulated milk markets and practically 100 
percent of our supp ly Is de finite ly t tied to one or the other of these 
things, if hot both. 


Briefly I wish to mention a few important points. We normally 
think of a dairy product price-support program as one to protect the 
producer against low prices. This next statement IT am going to make 


s one that has not been mentioned here before today, I believe. 

It does protect the producer against low prices but it is extremely 
important to consumers. There must under good production condi- 
tions which we have had worldwide during recent months, oftentimes 
be a surplus or a reserve. 

From the standpoint of having good nutrition for consumers we 
ean ill afford to have a deficit of f dairy products. We cannot have 
aneven balan yoy the COW doing busine ISS AS she does. 

ripe fore, to be safe, we should have something of an excess. The 
managing of that excess or reserve is the problem. Shortage of dairy 
p wodud ts also causes high prices to consumers. A seasonal excess has 
a tendency to help level out consumer prices and thus protect them 
against extreme ly high prices ¢ aus sed by short: ages. 

Right now, for instance, butter, to illustrate this point, is in pretty 
much even balance. It is in such an even, delicate balance, if it were 
not for the butter which the Government has on hand, it would not be 
at all surprising if the price of butter would rise 10 or 15 cents per 
pound between now and December 1. That would not, in my opinion, 
for the dairy industry, be a healthy situation. 

However, under the circumstances, it will not do that. It will not 
rise hardly any at all, probably, because just the moment that it 
should rise a penny or two, Government butter will flow back into 
the channels of trade and hold that at an even keel. 

It has been determined that while excess dairy products are chan- 
neled Into storable products such as cheese, butter. and nonfat dry 
milk solids it represents only 7 percent of our total milk production. 

This is a comparatively small quantity to be supported. If this 
part is not proper ly supported i it will bring the price down on all dairy 
products, that is, the remaining 93 percent. 


Phe ast nt aaiher of peop »le who h: ave ap pes ared on the program 
today who said something about the surplus determining the price 
will recognize that that is true. This, then, may cause a selling out 


of many herds, and ultimately cause shortages of dairy products, 
reating unusually high prices again. 

The proper handling of this problem and giving necessary supports 
for any surpluses is most essential. While I am speaking for myself 
in connection with this, I believe that I reflect the sentiment. although 


I cannot Say that it is done through any securing of opinion to that 





! 
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effect, I would seriously question the advisability of changing the 
support level to less than 90 percent at the present time. 

Going to 75 percent may not sell the product and it would only 
cause low prices, and that would be rather disastrous. 

I want to briefly state in the closing minute that there have been 
some discrepancies or some miscaleulations possibly on the conducting 
of the program, and all types of butter, even the low-score butter, 
should have been purchased and taken out of the channels of trade 
instead of storing the good butter and leaving the poorer butter to be 
sold to the consuming public. 

There is just one other thing and that is that I believe that we must 
have, through a self-help plan or through the Government control 
plan, a continuation of the two-price system that is used in many 
federally controlled markets. and it seems to work fairly well. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank vou very much, Mr. Beach. 

Next. is Mr. Gettinger. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GETTINGER, SULLIVAN, IND. 


Mr. Getrrincer. I am George Gettinger, from Sullivan, Ind., and 
I farm 610 acres of land and operate an implement shop—lI am an 
International Harvester dealer. 

No one sent for me: I came. I do not believe American farmers 
blame easy credit for our woes. IT honestly think that what the farmer 
people need today is a steady, well-organized type of credit with a 
stationary point of interest. 

I do not. believe that they welcome the increase from 5 percent to 
6 and 7 and even some places in our State of Indiana today of 8 percent 
on farm paper for farm implements. 

I believe that the Indiana farmer is entitled to Government super- 
vision of interest rates instead of an increased interest rate. I do not 
believe that vou gentlemen are going to follow the suggestion of our 
fine friend Dean Reed and make a political football out of the farm 
problem. 

Farm people are scared today. They are uneasy. They do not 
know what is going to happen to them. Our young farmers who 
have returned from war owe money. Thev are entitled to know 
that they are going to get 100 percent of parity or 9O percent ot parity 
for the next year. the next vear, and the next year. 

If you can remove that fear from the farmers in any community and 
assure them that they do have a stable price structure, you will do 
more for agriculture than any other single solitary thing that you 
can do. 

I thank vou. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Gettinger. 

The Chair next recognizes Ralph H. Waltz, president. of the In- 
diana Swine Breeders’ Association, from Wayne County, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH H. WALTZ, PRESIDENT OF THE INDIANA 
SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, WAYNE COUNTY, IND. 


Mr. Wanrz. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, and you 2 or 3 men who are left out there, I did not come 
to talk to you boys anyway. I am going to talk to these gentlemen. 
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l wish to identify myself and to explain that insofar as humanly 


} bie the views presented herewith are those of the great majority 
of swine producers and not necessarily my own. 

My imeis R ilph H. Waltz. Iam the owner of a general farm in 
Wayne County, Ind. [am president of the Indiana Swine Breeders. 


lam president of the National Swine Health Research Foundation. 
I am also the national sec retary of the Tamworth Swine Association. 

We swine proaucers are hot ask ne for support prices on hogs. 
We do feel that too high support prices on corn, wheat, and soybeans 
have at times ke pt us Trom help ne to use up burdensome surpluses 
and have brought about a new type of farm rotation in some areas; 
namely, COrh, SOY beans, and Florida. 

We believe that the Federal swine breeding program has made one 
major contribution, and that is the intensification of our disease 
problem 


Commercial and purebred swihe produ ers lost millions of dollars 
because of the mishandling of the vesicular exanthema outbreaks by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. These could have been stopped 
early if more decisive action had been taken. 

\ high percentage of swine producers feel that it lies within the 
province of the Federal Government to do extensive research on 
swine diseases. The figures available to us indicate that the Gov- 
ernment is spending a paltry $740,000 for all research on swine, in 
cluding breeding, nutrition, management, and all types of disease. 

The Federal swine budget represents 0.025 of 1 percent of the total 
eross mcome from the industry. We suggest that since the Govern- 
ment is economy minded the money now spent on breeding research 
be switched to disease research. If exhibit A is correct, several ma 
jor diseases are already present in the laboratories and researchers 
could begin at once. 

We feel that we can legitimately question the qualifications of some 
of the BAI personnel when a recently revised Government bulletin on 
swine diseases comes out with the statement that bullnose and atrophic 
rhinitis are one and the same thing, and that nothing can be done 
about it anyway. 

Swine producers are willing to finance their own disease research, 
as shown by a recent survey in which 97 percent were in favor of a 
checkofl program, 

Because of the wide distribution of production and the relatively 
small size of individual operations we need to follow the same plan 
used by the National Livestock and Meat Board. The Chief of the 
Packers and Stockyards Division—see exhibit B—informs us that the 
law providing for the National Livestock and Meat Board is uncon- 
stitutional, but since it has been in effect so long they are going to 
allow it to continue to operate. 

However, the Packers and Stockyards Division is not about to allow 
swine producers to operate under the same law. We are informed, 
though, that the percentage of checkoff for the National Livestock 
and Meat Board is to be increased by consent of this same Packers 
and Stockvards Division. 

We note that the President’s Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
contains 1 he name of no one whom we recognize asa leader in the swine 
production industry. 
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In view of the fact that swine account for about one-eighth of the 
total cash income for all agricultural products, we are beginning to 
wonder whether the honorable Secretary of Agriculture is aware of 
the fact that we do have problems in the swine industry. 

Most of us are willing to work out our own solutions. With area 
sonable amount of understanding and assistance on the part of the 
Federal Government, we can reduce costs materially, provide a better 
product, and continue to operate ata profit without subsidization 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Waltz. 

(The documents referred to are as follows 3 


ExuHipbit A 


INDIANA SWIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Madison, Wis., April 138 } 


United Ntates Depart ent of Auvriculture Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Dr. StmMS: Many who are concerned with disease our swine pot 
ion do not have firsthand inf t ! he ove! diseas 
egional swine-breedit I t \ rthele had n 
ict with certain par ( S i a it ithe a \ I 
m of the diseases tl ta pre IY iT OM eX] (¢ 
ware } tl following rest b. ne ysip \ } 
rhinitis, transmissible gastroenterit dysentet and some defe 
» be hereditary or suspected of bein 
For a long time it has been con ided that no adequate evaiuation of breeding 
ithin the hboratory could he iined ess breeding stock was tried in imny 
far herds This has been practiced fe ne a o such an ent l 
e spects the high incidence of certain of these diseases in specific ; is 
here such breeding stock has been em] ed can be traced to the labo ry 
Leaders of the projec withi ( ora I nave s ed | i ( 
begin again, knowing what they do now, they would start with the same stock 
mce more, disregarding all disease ¢ ept brucellosis (Just why obje nh is 
made to brucellosis is unclear hor my part, | would prefer brucellosis over the 
thers.) The thinking behind t i ide has not | h explained vine zh 
les thi the idea is to prod e he s that wi tand up under farm Onait1o 
When th s translated int mide tandab ul is it means th attempt 
de to breed resistan to all disenses except rucellosis and hog holera) 
mie rand noble experimen und at the same time deve » supe I ood 
née a project so ambiti t is apt to defeat its purpose a project it is 
if not impossible to justifs Chis is a concept not employed in 
sease—to my knowledge it might be desirable with anterior poliomyelitis, but 
still no one is willing to inte tion ly expose babies to even one <« the known 


types of the virus 
l’urthermore, the tendency, even the practice, is to explain away the signifi 


1 
ance of these diseases in the laboratory stock. 


To my personal Knowledge hogs 
rom segments of the laboratory have died of the above diseases enroute to herds 
f destination It is impossible for me to explain away the importance of such 
infection. To my personal knowledge herds known to be free of the above 
diseases for vears suddenly have become infected after introductien of horatory 

< Again I cannot ¢ neway th rt of thir It is obvi that tinese 


diseases are more significant in the laboratory stock than the ordinary farm 


stock We do not deny these diseases ea maior preblem in farm he 


where the herd owner doe not dist mute breeding stock 
We no know how to raise bogs that ure tru free of infeeti dis¢ eS 
ne wonders if a project on this would not vield enormous benefits to the ne 


industi Perhaps more t n the genetic breeding of s rie i rie n 


principles or lack of principles? I favor the genetic breeding of swine but an 


need that the wrong start Was made in some stunces, and recardles 
ill explaining the fact still remains that these disezses are present and the ure 
ery significant These problems ere considered when the laboratory was 


! \1 


t ablishead lany of these in author Vv ch et disregard them 
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The following is quoted from Science, March 27, 1953, pave 339: 
The act of ¢ ongress (32 Stat. 792: 21 U. S. C. 111) confers upon the Secre 
ta f \ culture authority to make such reeculations and take such meusures 
ry deem proper to prevent th ntrduction of dissemination of the 
contag of any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease of animals : 
iron e State or Territory * * to another 
nder that auth t part 122 of BAT Order S81” * provided that no 
or ni ) ectors sl be transported from one State or Territory * * to 
i her State of Territors 
I ece ntnhs seve i insta ( ( eg movemen ’ in interstate 
ce ree have ‘ o the a ntion of the United States Department of 
A 
‘ herent danger of such movements and the increas need 
| r every precaution against the spread of infectious animal diseases, 
i } “ stit ( eque ad Oo ( 
| (le Aso 12% 
ne smre ‘ ed only, he the ) serve the public interest 
Who decided and by what means was it decided that the movement of disease 
er | fre he laborator far erds and inters erved the pu 
' < 
One wonde e tear down } e hand what we build up with the ot] 
Wi | s for the control and eradication of swine diseases—do we 
spread them faster through our breeding practices than they are controlled 
ry} sa letter IL hate to write you, but I believe the question raised has grown 
i : ’ 
Sincere] 
Ss. H. McNv1 
I Init TS 
[< f letter date April 16 from M. J. Cook, Chief, Packers and Stockyards Division 


President, National Swine Health Research Foundation, 
Hagerstown, Ind 
Dear Mr. WALTZ Chis will acknowledge your letter of April 10, 1953, request 
ing that I outline the conditions under which Commission men registered under 


the Packers a Stockyards Act to operate at posted stockyards and packers 
subject to the act may deduct amounts from the proceeds of sales of consigners 
livestock for transmittal to the National Swine Health Research Foundatior 

The Packers and Stockyards Act requires that commission firms subject to 
its provisions shall furnish reasonable selling services and the act places respon 
sibility in the Secretary of Agriculture to approve reasonable charges for such 
services. We receive numerous requests from livestock associations and other 
organizations to approve deductions being made from shippers’ proceeds of 
sales for various purposes. The Secretary is not authorized by the act to 


approve the deduction by commission firms from proceeds of sales of shippers 
livestock of any amounts other than lawful marketing charges, such as yardage, 
feed, and commissions. Commission firms subject to the act have no authority, 
without specific authorization from their shippers, to deduct from their shippers’ 
proceeds of sales any amounts other than lawful marketing charges. 

Any shipper may, of course, by furnishing the commission firm to which he 
consigned his livestock with an appropriate written statement, direct the firm 
to make certain other deductions from his proceeds of sales and turn such 
amounts over to any parties he designates. A commission firm which, in accord 
ance with written instructions from its shippers, makes deductions from proceeds 
other than for lawful marketing charges will not be in violation of the pro 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards Act The Division could not, however, 
order commission firms subject to the act to make deductions from shippers’ 
proceeds, covering amounts other than lawful marketing charges, since the 
making of such deductions would not constitute a part of the furnishing of 
reasonable selling services by the commission firm 


As stated above, the Division is asked to approve, and commission firms are 
requested to deduct, amounts from shippers proceeds for various purposes. 
Regulations under the act require that accounting be made to consignors of 
livestock by commission firms subject to the act before the close of the next 
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business day following the sale of livestock. To conform to this regulation 
often requires overtime work on the part of commission firm employees and 
many firms, therefore, are reluctant to undertake the job of making deductions 
such as you propose from shippers’ proceeds even though their shippers furnish 
them with written authorizations. Generally, however, I believe you will find 
commission firms operating at postal markets willing to undertake the additional 
office work deductions of the type you propose to require if their shippers indicate 
to them their approval of such deductions by giving them written authorization 

On direct sales of livestock by producers to packers subject to the act, the 
relationship between the producer and the packer is not one of principal and 
agent but of seller and buyer. The packer is required, therefore to settle with 
the shipper for the full amount agreed upon, less only those amounts which 


the shipper agrees shall be deducted For a packer to make deuctions not 
approved by the seller from the latter's proceeds of sales would, in our judgment, 
constitute an unfair practice under the act as to which we would have to take 


action in the event a shipper complained 
M. J. Cook, 
Chief, Packers and Stockvards Division 


NATIONAL SWINE HEALTH RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
“A PENNY A PIG WILL SAVE PLENTY OF PIGS” 


What? 


The foundation is regularly incorporated for the purpose of promoting research 


on the cause, prevention or cure of diseases of swine and the isseminati of 
existing knowledge thereof 
The foundation is governed by a hoard of 15 directors composed of commercial 


swine producers, purebred producers, and veterinarians or experimental tee! 
nicians. The directors are elected by representatives of statewide all breed 
swine associations. Each State is eligible to participate and its representatives 


serve also as an advisory council to the foundation, 


How? 

The foundation will sponsor legislation at national and State levels designed 
to bring about improved disease control in swine. Such sponsorship may ineluds 
appropriations for research, education, regulation, eradication, et: 

The foundation will solicit individual and corporate gifts to be used in research 


work sponsored by the foundation 


Why?— 

Ninety million pigs farrowed annually. 

Sixty million reach market. 

Thirty million die. 

Bach pig at birth represents 140 pounds of feed 

Each pig at weaning represents 260 pounds of feed. 

Each pig at market represents 1,000 pounds of feed. 

Assuming all losses are at birth we lose 4,200,000,000 pounds of feed. We 
know that it took 462 million acres of productive cropland to meet our needs in 
1950. By 1975 we will need 689 million acres and there just aren’t that many 
productive acres in sight The deficit must be made up and research is the 
answer Research, translated, neans greater production per acre 

Less is known about the diseases of swine than of any other of our domesti 
animals These diseases are increasing under the present system oO swine 
production 

The “control” of hog cholera (death losses not included) costs between $30 
million and $40 million annually. 

There is not sufficient coordination and cooperation within the swine industr) 


Research on swine diseases is inadequate 


The average annual farm income from the sale of swine accounts for about 
one-eighth of total farm income. In 1948 total cash receipts from swine were 
$8.715.404.000. Total cash receipts from all sources, $380,802,000,000, The Fed 
eral budget carries less than $750,000 for all research on swine, including breed 


ing. nutrition, management and all types of diseases. Hog cholera alone costs 


more than $50,000,000 annually in the United States. The Federal swine budget 
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0.025 percent f the tot gross j me from the lustry Whe 
ere hy Inds lars i ‘ mil, compared 
| } S pr ite I Swit jsense esea amounts 
~ “) tre 2 lie T VW I = ] ‘ . ( | 
med f 

? te pen y legislatior n appropriations for researc! edu ion and 
St ntre of swine in a cases where such legislation appears to be a step 
dire ) N ote Part ir attentic heing paid t present in 

g { ssemblies to the ntrol of garbage feeding 
In 0 to secure a substantia nd continuing souree of income through a 
oe} k i he marke } é will be necessary to collect sufficient 
‘ . —— ne producers to induce the packers and stockyards 
‘ wy 1 t } 1) } ad to « i n the coopera 
mission firms and packers. Such evidence can be obtained by well- 
ed teams or area bhasis without ‘ gI ta sa fice of time and 

embers 


Mi H RVEY | ie Chair next recognizes Mr ( larence Kleid nst. of 


STATEMENT OF RENCE KLEIDINST, JASPER, MICH. 


a 
_ 
bh, 

> 


Mr. Kurmrnsr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is in 
eq piea eto come from Micl van aga down to Indiana to meet 


th vou. Tam going to assure you that it eoing to be very brief. 


| know that time is vetting late. lL want to get back over to Michigan. 
I am Clarence Kleidinst. of Ls nawee Cow ty, Mi h. lama dirt 


fari er. bor! oO! 1 far? as rial ed tl ere, al d till | ve there, But many 
put jobs have taken me away from the farm, so I am one of those 
fellows they call a fellow who lets his land out. 

] am trying to practice oil conservation on that farm, and that is 


it Tam here to talk a few words on. 
| represent the soll conservation cl stricts of Michigan. which are 
«U, ind each disti ct has 5 directors. [ am here to oppose the last form 
" reoreal Zation that | iw that came out o1 October 15. 


By that I ll read just a few remarks that Iam going to leave with 
{ mitte ind let vou go on your way. 
We who are so Col rvatio d rectors fee] t | at we sho ild have l 
} ] : , rr } 1 } . . 
trong mnnd-conservation program. To have this kind of program, 
t should be well balanced. To function right, it must have coopera 


Tiol if the low il. State. al d Nat Oo} «| levels. 
corporations have found it very profitable to have Zone 


or rego@1ol al din iIsions, and we d rectors at the lo ‘al level feel that we 
hould keep at ec| program, t] it has proven very satisfactory for 


the past number of years. 

We agree th if maybe some of the recional and l ational offices could 
be combined with various other departments which come under the 
United States Departme t of Ag ( ulture. It looks to us that abolish 
rthe personnel down to 1 man in Washington and 2 men at the State 


level is too drastic a change. 


Wi fe e] that no public sery ice ¢ oncerns the whole world as much as 
soil conservation, if it is properly administered. We feel that under 
this reorganizat on plan it cannot be properly administered. 

Soil conservation is mostly an educational program. If soil-con- 


servation districts have to ask the Extension Service for technical 
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assistance for this education the extension oflices would certainly have 
to have more help. 

There is just one quest that cor to mv n 1. How does th 
reorganization plan propose to furnish ade te technical a 


Hnee tO ss ( ery T1¢ i 11 t \ oO! l ] i Lie 
law tha they have to vy cu? ( | I peen 
. » i nn +} \ _ ; 
furnished by the Soil Cor ith rvice 

' 1 : + 

i do not ex { *\ { ‘ ( I } { q 

1 } 

D4 ] i 1 I \ I a lO 
be \ T vou } ct ] wre T ( cit it1O 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JOHNSON, FAIRMOUNT, IND 


Mr. Jonn Mr. Chairmat INT, e i eR 
resentatives representing ay \ 
have t ile cla e, 2 Tel vl ( Le ; fro) Lest i {] ent I ( 
that Vou re oi \ cy 


If the pone that I wish to make had been covered I would not be 
up here. But 1 »is one point that I heat ivmers expr ne con- 
Stantly, and lit that we wish Government out of the farm b ness 

As a member of the Farm Bureau, as a dirt fan , farming Y 
acres in Grant County, I Oe] re Ol olution to our problems, I 
really believe, v ne ae 11 id bee working fon last 10 vears, 
you would not have the ] viache that you are having, and t! 
farmers would have their desir 

I propose to } yu that you mimnon representative from all } irts ol 
the farm industry toward the organization of a farm busin oper 
ating along the line of ma ning through th yp ol 
parity, injuring no one, dumping your product nowhere, but thi 


company’s sole objective to be to dispose of our exportable surpluses. 
' the farmers il undertaken to solve 


their problem by such a method that you we uld not have the head 


I would submit to you that 1 
ache today that you have. 

I am willing to be the first purchaser of a hundred dollars share 
per year for the next 10 years toward d posing of our e 
pluses, if at th Ime I | 
in doing that one thing. This is the o1 ly point that IL have to make. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

I have a letter and statement for Mr. Frank J. Wel h, dean at d 
director of the school of agriculture, University of Kentucky, which 
will be made a part of the record. ; 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


xportable sur- 


e Same T LOO.0O0 oth rary | 1? vN ry 


i I ( ! t Lilt 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICI RE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Lexington, Ky., October 15, 19538 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
School of Agriculture, LaFayette, Ind. 
Care of Dean H. J. Reed.) 

DEAR Mr. HArvEy: I appreciate very greatly your invitation to appear before 
your committee and make a brief statement on public price policies and programs 
At the time I indicated I could come, I thought that I would be able to free 


8490—54—pt. 9 11 
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myself from some obligations with our State bankers group at the time of their 








innual meeting but I find that there are complications that I did not anticipate 
when accepting your invitation 
lor whatever it may be worth, I am attaching copy of analysis and appraisal 
f the agricultur ituation as relates to public policies and programs that was 
prepared by our staff for discussional purposes and for our State Farm Bureau 
emily 
V erested in these problems that are of such vital interest to our farm 
people I it any time we can be of service to you or your committee, please 
‘ S 
S ly ITs 
FRANK J. WELCH, 
Dean and Director. 
STATEMENTS ON 12 FarM Po.Licy ISSUES 
P 1 l lepart nt of agricultural econ es, Univer y of Kentucky, 
Lexingt« K 
PREFA 
| word “p \ ea 1 fundamental course or plan of action followed 
or less consistently over a period of years For example, it has been the 
of our Gover ent to de educational opportunities for its people. 
A program is a W f carrying out a policy However, the two terms, “‘policy” 
ind “program,” are often used more or less interchangeably. It has been the 
policy of our Government to assist in keeping iculture in a strong position, 





This policy has been implemented through providing educational facilities for 
I le, providing and supervising farm credit, conducting agricultural 
research, issuing outlook reports, promoting soil conservation, assisting farmers 
to acquire land, and other such help. In recent years, programs designed to 
st farmers in securing parity prices ] 
rhe accompanying statements on issues facing American agriculture were 
ten with the purpose of presenting factual and objective material to aid 
the discussion of important but controversial subjects. As a land-grant uni- 
y to provide information of an educational char- 
icter, but not to decide for others what is the right or wrong policy or program 
for American agriculture. This responsibility lies with farmers themselves—to 
liscuss these fundamental issues, to make known their judgments so the Govy- 
ernment can follow a wise and sound course of action. It must always be 
remembered that the problems of agriculture affect more than this one industry. 
All people are affected. 
These statements were prepared by the Department of Agricultural Economies, 
University of Kentucky 





ve he en used, 








ersit it is our responsibili 


1. WORLD PEACI 


What can Kentucky farmers do to help establish and maintain peace? 

This question presumes that Kentucky farmers want world peace and that 
they are willing to work for it even though it entails great personal sacrifice. 

Wars are due to many causes Often they grow out of a desire to improve 
economic well-being Sometimes they result from an effort of one nation to 
impose its form of society on another In other cases they may grow out of 
misunderstanding and suspicion of one people for another. Most often it is a 
combination of these and other causes. 

The road to peace is not easy in this century of great instability in world 
affairs. Nevertheless there are several approaches to achieving peace that are 
promising. First, a strong, well-ordered and prosperous nation that demon- 
strates acceptably the American ideals of freedom and justice can be a great 
force for winning the friendship of other nations. At a time when world leader- 
ship has been thrust upon us, this may be especially true. Second, adequate 
military strength for purposes of defense Third, an understanding of the 
achievements, aims, and way of life of other peoples. Trade, travel, exchange 
of students and literature are most common means to this end. Finally, observ- 
ance by both men and nations of the spirit of the 11th commandment, to love 
thy neighbor as thyself. This means acceptance of not only the spirit of the 
good Samaritan toward men and nations, but also a recognition of the worth of 
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other cultures, many of which are older than ours Shouldn't we appreciate the 
fact that people of other lands take pride in their personal and collective achieve- 
ments? The economic status of country is favored Our form of govern- 
ment has been a source of admiration and hope for countless millions What 


can we do individually and collectively to use these great assets in working 
toward peace? 








More specifically, Kentucky farmers, ddition to striving to make their com- 
munit n ideal place in which to live, can avail the elves of the opportunity 
of being host to reign visitors to our State Under th ship of the 
Mutual Security Administration, the Fat Bureau nd othe gencies ge 
number of foreigners ( ng A eeking k wledge nd technolog il 
into lati tC W mprove he ( n Se | Some Kentuck 
farmers \ n oni I S tl ‘ ntr or have sons and 
daughters who t l abroad give Vv the n ad re ve W it is offered 
by other countries Is the exe I { adeas, o I ag tec] g | 
inf ’ tion. al of cu ‘ w ( VW t co! I e to n ial unde 
standing and will it improve the chance of self-help 

What can Kentucky farmers do j tly to promote world peace? Such joint 
action is expressed through ) action by Government and (%) action by private 
groups rhe latter include such organ sas the Farm Bureau, Red ¢ “8, 
CARE, Freedom Train, and the like \ groups has done much to 
create understanding and good y ] rmers } decide whether 
or not they should join and suppo g 

Imnortant also is the role of gover! rly tl Federal Government 
in effecting world peace. Before ‘ It is within the power 





of Kentucky farmers to have some choice in determining the policy to be followed 





Presently, the Government is embarked « i rather elaborate and costly f en 
aid program Will this program a eve the desired effects for the costs 
nvolved, or should it be changed? If it needs change, in what direction? 
Shou'd we embark on an extension of the policy of internationalism whicl 
assumes “one world” or should we take the stand that we should withdraw from 
world entanglements? Or should we tnke the middle rond, that of neither 


extreme? Which of these will most likely lead to peace 

Whatever stand Kentucky farmers may take, two things are evident: (a) It is 
important that a stand be taken, and (b) it must be realized that whatever stand 
is taken, it will have its costs and will require sacrifice, but will have its results 


2, THE VOICE OF AGRICULTURE 


Who shall speak for farmers? 


Farm population is decreasing in proportion to the total national population 
As this occurs, agriculture as an industry becomes more and more a minority 
group in political action 

In 1910, slightly over 32 million people lived on farms. By 1952 this number 
declined to less than 28 million people. Total national population in the mean- 
time, from 1910 to 1952, increased from 92 million to 156 million. In 1910, 35 
percent of the Nation’s people were on farms; by 1952 this percentage had 
decreased to 16 percent. 

Agriculture as an industry is composed of over 5 million farms. Agriculture 
is a business bearing great risk. Not only does it stand the usual uncertainties 
of business and prices but, in addition, weather, a particularly risky factor, plays 
an important role in the success or failure of each year’s operation. The prob- 
lems thus facing agriculture are many, and they are highly complex and con- 
stantly changing. The solutions of such problems are of importance not only to 
farm people, but to all our people, for they involve necessities of life. 

Over the last several decades, group organizations, or “pressure groups,” have 
Played an increasingly important role in American political and economic life. 
Whether such type of action is best is beside the point; it exists, and farmers are 
faced with taking the same type of united action if they are to be heard. Who 
shall speak for farmers becomes the issue for decision. 

Several choices are open to farmers in deciding who shall speak for them: 

(1) Farmers may depend upon their elected representatives to speak for them. 
The attitude and philosophy of political candidates toward farm questions, 
therefore, must be made clear to farm people if they are to vote intelligently. 
Voting is a privilege and a responsibility. 

(2) Farmers may represent themselves individually. In the case of some 
large-scale operators, particularly in specialized crops, this sometimes is done. 








The ficulties of ch action are great, however, because in a country as large as 
ou hard for individuals to place their problems and thinking before legis- 
] j I trat e bodies 

( f er Oy mmodit nes, ma make their 


emestal = [1 far as su eroups Cal et together on a program, this 
| 














< ! ! ‘ f ( ‘ ne ve 
1) Fat , ‘ ‘ s orgal ti ; through which 
t e their ( v" rhe 1 9 sadvantages here are similar 
t et ( ‘ 
I e} se the vn gene far organization to democratically 
d they their farm organizations to represent 
f e f t n repre 5 ] farmers, t procedure has 
I { end it Diffieultic ! howeve w he these organizations 
seome ilture with t r diverse conditions of 
keting Sr) ' i nust » mindful of the prob 
‘ ‘ ( e whit I 1 Texas and 
‘ Kent t | f who s rnand the New York 
{ ( et o tenant and the plantation 
; 0 ' f ultural statesmanship 
( I ] ali the 
‘ ea combination of all these 
I He J Long: 
: : unt of edit and mone 
vhen the Ney ( ge cre es rela 
‘ Ile Line l y of} \ \ ! CASE Ss 
( f Government 
I { bec eS ble 1 e to the 
2 sery rise il rise equally rhis 
: of 1 ‘ ! g f inflatior Inflation is Ivan 
) t ae | e who hay t 0 go S ni those who 
re it sit to raise ] es ( rapic than the rise of production costs 
On the other har nflation rk hards! those ho have fixed incomes 
those own ¢ bonds, and e insurance, as the returns from these will 
I ‘ ds and services as price 
D flat curs when the supply of oney declines in relation to the supply 
of goods I ther words, the general level of prices declines, with the greatest 
I r ti or lities w h are in the largest suppl in relation to 
ae ! Detl nis an advantace to those whose incomes decline at a slower 
rite than the general level of prices and those whose production costs go dowt1 
ster that rices received for the product which they sell Serious deflation 
ter to reduce consumption, frequently results in a loss of market outlets, and 
I to slow down the development and adoption of new practices. Deflation, 
therefore. is isadvantage to those whose production costs remain high while 
prices received decline nd to those whose commodities are in the relatively 
gest supply The oss of market outlets results in the need for less labor 
t e@ £0 sa eads to unemployment 
RB stable general price level, we mean that prices of individual products 
may fluctuate, but the composite of all prices varies within an area of only a 
‘ I ge point Thus over several years, the aver: level of all product 
nrices ould fluctuate little from a constant level Accordingly, a_ stable 
gene price leve ssumes a more or less constant relationship between prices 


paid for production items ar the prices received for the products produced 


An f this stable general price leve is to exist over a period of time, the 


output of products must be rectly geared both to consumer needs and to the 
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dual products are ermitted to fluctuate withil oder 
hallenge to the efficient producer n to t se Who can 
roved technology A changing general price level sug- 
measures to prevent disastrous deflation or booming inflation. 
Ve rove! enta onetary, credit I Isca pomcies 
ment, the supply of ym 1 I evel of produ m 
ge the nt y ! for the su] ‘ credit 
if ast e price level is to 1 ni Some controls 
provided for by existing law 
nonagrl I roduct tel to var s the ] e of that 
output E 2 Nn goods 18 re Wa mos W the 
he other hand, cl ‘ the volume supplies of ag ral 
products occur slowly because of the ti terval between planting and harvest 
ing or between breeding and time marketing lurthermor ere art re 
than » mn farms produ g agri tural products Reduced production will 
{ Ve ( ( Ss Ol ( fairl I} e ] re Dbasit e res Lise 
eu I product pri ) r changes in t enera el of Ss 
If 1 rose al f¢ toge he ects of ! deflation rht 
not he I 1 In prac e, howe s of raw firm 
produ ) 1 e both up and dow re pid t nd } 

g Bo e of this el d other prot ( { } 
ene I ng pr $ hile ig I per e | fi ess 
r not W deflation « irs, farmers ! pr cel ‘ LW 

te ite it leas t I ihese iffere sr t | ise the r 
ns between ] ( vy mate! ind prices of ishe od n » re 1in 

re ( ea lreigl rates bo cts ce of ve < i 
re n chang quickly when prices rise or fa rhese make up a ge part 
f irketil ma ns 

If fa I l ‘ tre nflati ! sho 1 tl \ » be il t} I ks ot defl t 
( i he { }) ‘ t 1 gains defl ind I pie Ct ¢ on if \ Ss 
t Would a relatively stable price leve void the nee for ese 
major justments 
4. FARM-INCOME STABILITY AND IMPROVEMENT 

How can farmers best acquire a high net spendable income? 

To place ourselves in a position to answer this question, we must first decide: 

(1) What is a high net spendable income’? and, (2) what is meant by the best 
ay of acquiril What you decide is a high net spendable income? If you 

lecide that the $8.8 billion of net spendable income received by farmers in 

1942 is high, you would then next decide the best way of acquiring that level 

whenever farmers earn less than this amount by selling their products on the 

regular market Likewise, if you decide that the $16.8 billion of net spendable 


ncome received by farmers in 1947 is high, your next problem would be to 
decide the best way of acquiring that level when farmers earn less than this 
amount by selling on the open market. Best has little meaning unless we relate 
it to something. To many the best way to achieve a high net spendable income 


may be to increase their efficiency in production and marketing 

‘vel of income we decide upon for agriculture as a whole is not 
n of the best way of acquiring it when we consider our goals If we 
St too high, we may not be able to realize our established goals If 


we decide on and get a program which supports prices to bring a 
income than we could get by producing and selling in the regular 
market at a time when business activity and consumer incomes are high, we can 
be sure of facing the following problems: 

(1) Farm-commodity surpluses and disposal problems, or severe production 
and marketing controls, or some of both. Production and marketing controls 
mean restrictions on individual freedom. 





(2) Reduction in international trade Commodities priced above market levels 
do not easily move into export, because these commodities can be obtained in 


other countries at lower prices, 

(3) High level of Government expenditure for commercial agriculture 
These expenditures are paid for by taxes on all the people. The higher the level 
of support, the higher the level of expenditure, and the greater the annoyance 
on the part of the consumer and taxpayer. Annoyance may reach a level where 
farm programs are discredited even during depressions. Farmers then might 
not get protection when they need it most; a high support level in that event 
would stand in the way of attaining the goal of protection from depression. 
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(4) Inefficiency in the use of our resources (land, labor, and equipment) 
Wher rt price farm income than can be obtained by pro 
du gy and s¢ ng market at a time when business activity and 

msume ncome are high, resources (land, labor, and equipment) tend to 
beco! rozen in their uses; they fail to move into more productive uses within 

ire as cha es in ymusumer wants and in technology would 
( f i hr igh the fr I ‘ g syste! 

Dire I supp re mplished by Government-loan programs and 
I ! price su s raise farm prices 
ibove e reg r market pr is a result of the Government becoming a large 
ae But direct price supports, when in operation, may cause sur 
I f mu é Surpluses it rn lead to production and marketing con- 

hat neome i ncreased if the effects of the production cutback are 

the increase it e. Controls on production also tend 

terns. Surpluses interfere with international trade 

f t be l hey have t higher price otherwise as 

wi ‘ x L, f ( \ S] 1 mos income for 
fo e | ( h 

? i t n pay ents are b ‘ na iranteed price to the prod icer. The 
producer s¢ roducts in the regular market and if the arket price is below 
the g teed price, the Government makes up the difference in the form of 
produc ive Production payments do support farm income; they also 

‘ ed i u ition of su ses because all production 

h the regular market Also, the burden of supporting farm 

dis t mong h eople rather than falling most heavily 

on eople whose incomes go 1 v fi food But production payments 

ene rage product of those p ts which are supported, which in turn 

d ‘ ind marketing just as do direct price con 

tr further e, the free pricing system under this arrangement is not per 

mitted 1 t¢ producers what ol imers’ preferences are Lastly, the cost of 
the | f ine? es as th vel of guaranteed prices increases 

[>it ! e payments to farmers are unrelated to the price and market- 
ing syste If d to provide a n mum income level to farmers, direct 
i mi vments would be made henever total farm income falls below this 
eve On this bas t would simply provide protection in periods of depression, 
and would be very similar to unemployment insurance for urban employees 
Direct income payments do not interfere with production and permit prices to 
seek the free market level By direct income payments raise the problems of 


determining a basis for distribution of payments. 

Consumer food subsidies to the unemployed and to low-income groups are 
a means of improving the diets of people and of increasing the demand for food. 
In depressions of short duration, consumer-food subsidies may increase farm 
incomes by the amount of the subsidy because the subsidy increased the number 
of food buyers in the market: consequently, food supplies for nonsubsidized con- 
sumers are temporarily decreased. The strengthened demand for food may 
then increase farm-commodity prices to the point where farm incomes are in- 
creased by the amount of the subsidy. But the longer the program is in opera- 
tion the smaller will be its effect on farm income, because production increases 
will lower prices, which in turn might completely offset the positive effects on 
farm income 

Since our country is a highly industrialized nation, a continued high level of 
employment and | 





business activity is basic to stability and a high level of agri- 
cultural income. Beyond a certain level, rising wages contribute little to a grow- 
ing demand for farm products, but full employment of men, women, plants, and 
equipment is a major factor in maintaining demand for farm products and hence 
agricultural prosperity. The fellowing table shows the close relationship be- 
tween level of employment and disposable personal incomes on the one hand 
spendable farm income on the other 
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Civilian employment, disposable personal income and farm-operators 1%? re 


United States (from USDA) 


= 
] 4 } 
} BUD I 
Shall we balance the budget? If so, where should spendir be cut and what should 
our tax policy he? 

These questions may be stated in a little more direct manner as follows: Should 
taxes be raised so as to balance the Federal budget? If so, what should be taxed 
more? Or should expenditures be reduced? If so, where should the reduction 


be made? 
Basic to a discussion of 


the budget dollar goes, and wh 





» questions is the need for information on where 


‘re the budget dollar comes from 





Where the Federal budget dollar will go in 1952 


Military services . ‘ 60 
International _- ‘ ‘ seal 5 13 
Interest 7 7 
Veterans ____- i neki sate tb diahinied ec dledemaabcdacabia paniiaasaiamagile 5 


Other ehiircan scan in aaa nic ane ‘ i 15 
Where the Federal budget dollar comes from in 1958 


Direct taxes on individuals ee as ee 40 


Direct taxes on corporations 4 32 
Excise taxes . : sicienebaitnes ais oo 
Custom and other taxes- : nts 4 


New taxes 


i aise 13 


The national debt is $272.5 billion, which the Federal Government owes in the 
form of various kinds of securities. The Government owes this debt to a number 
of different types of lenders, as follows: 

Percent of total 


Lenders of owner of Government bonds: national debt 
1. Commercial banks.............- ; - ss ence 24 

2. Insurance companies, mutual savings, banks, State and local govern- 
ments__-_- i ecleeaibiceod casing nat dic iedialtaceb oasis ici ita ctaie sects a . as 

3. Federal Government trust accounts: Social security, civil-service 
retirement, and national service life insurance funds i eee: 
4. Federal Reserve banks si 7 5 ie 9 


5. Individual savers 24 
6. Nonfinancial corporations and other investors ‘ 13 
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in the size of the national debt from time to 
in the size of the national debt are illustrated 


National debt 
billion dollars 
1.2 
27.0 
nee sailaatincs “aaa 
38.0 





: ee ii wis eee 
‘ . 255. 0 
s ton ei 


need (the il me equal to the expenditures) 
leve expenditures co! int, or by reducing 


he tax co ant, or it may be balanced by a 


irplus financing—collecting more taxes than 
he Government. The interest payments on the 
S ect l n € l s Federal 


h collecting more tax money than is spent is 





i reduction in the supply of money On 
by the Government (not collecting enough tax 
creases the money supply and is inflationary. 
Ss, t ( f direct conce to all of us 
ebt were be used as a means of stabilizing 
ild curtail expenditures for national improve- 
x periods of rising prices, and would hold 
em] ment and prices are declining. 
art of the national debt during periods of peace 
l] et too large in times of emergency? 
nal d owed largely to United States citi- 
h we owe to ourselves. If this is true, does it 
economic importance? Should we ever pay off 
Why 
VY A \ STM <j 
? th « p 
sting pplies of agricultural products in line 
| lucts, we need to ask ourselvy why market 
l en for these produ may vary also. 
products may result from (1) changes in acre- 
2) variation in yield or production 
ter f tural practices Changes in plantings 
po prices previously received for the 
bec: more favorable than prices of 
hift into, or rease production of, the farm 


iltural products take place 
consumer incomes or changes in population. 
1 ts as consumer 


33 





177 tur ‘eases in volume 
ger pre t n sharply lower 
1 in response to 


f the reasons for this is that many farmers have 
family labor or for their equipment if they don’t 


rable agricultural prices lead farmers to expand 





supply and demand in agriculture to adjust 
fact that we must decide how much and what to 
he market price for the products will be. This 
lecided what and how much 
ts are still subiect to the effects of the 
uplete failure 
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This is the nature of the problem of adjusting supply of agricultural products 
to demand for them, at prices acceptable to producers 

Traditionally we have relied upon free prices itch supply with demand 
Prices received for a particular farm commodity refl producers f 
sity of consumer demiund for the amount « tl product ifered for sale d 
hence the probable future nes for tl odity s «de ce up the 
free pric ystem has not V Ss worked s: I eq e ] ( O 
the producer are in ded Sat a on 

In the distress perio f the early ‘ tw ( sfact ly WV ces 
to farmers plus the existence rdet ‘ r] vhic d to 
the beginr of the acreage a ent dj pport oO ms as \ | W 
them lay Esse! the | t ! 9 l ( ge 

| e with ¢ pectec 1 I I ( n t} ber of ( ‘ I ! a 
price 

Such progr or n I ( reg ( re, but eld 

acre t bj to { ‘ ( I 
her, the rran ‘ I flexible Dor I } t } 
at desir of « mer or tarm py! { being 1 d ae l $ 
is Oo! { ) rninent heg I } I = he ( ) t 

Oc ( a til l er, d I he rie Tit 

Another els I h } ( ric I ! < IT ! S 
forward ]| £ In ft} eC ¢ e « ol ! ( | he G ! nt 

mmeces I DI t-1)1 ( ( f } ] I l ] nee 

f planting the crop to be marketed. The idea bel his pr ! ul 
jan the nroduet I e efficient f they ! ‘ ] l f 
probable price for the coming season This eleme iffers owever. from the 

ime shortco g as indicated before p ae rd pric ! 
Necessnr v reflec h relotive res ( CONS) rs f ' j 

In p ctice, the use of t] f ppor rea j I rg I ee! 

<i toward impr ement of farn ‘ we { | t { f DD 
] to meet de T! sa for w ] W not d ned I t eh 
he program is not well ited. With yal of suppor far neom em 

f direct ivments t rime whe nec I Ww i free-pricit ‘ r 
eric ral oduct Sar tive method 

Another p to be cons red he rol g! 1 
to meet ind is the matter of upplies ! t w ( t 

( port ce ¢ ma taining ery ( I S 
i strateg et rotect 0 lestruet I 

g t t ha Is of eric rable ! Ss l ( 
© given to the bility fitt he ort f ne ] job of j r 
production in agr Iture to fit demand 

7. ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
Do we want more or less government or government action. ownership, or control 
in agriculture. business, and labor? 

In what kind of a country do vou want to live? What kind of a vernment 
do you want, and what should be the functions of that vernment ? 

Ours is publican form of government in which the Federal Government is 
lelegated the important powers of national defense, control of foreign affairs, 
coining of money, taxation, and control of trade with foreign countrie nd 
hetween the States These are the requisite power of a strong central govern- 
ment Nevertheless the Government was conceived as drawing its powers from 
the consent of the governed and as guaranteeing the citizens freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom of assembly. From these concepts it follows 





» hbncsines ! 


freedom of choice in the selection ¢ 





tion and also freedom of conducting it as he wishes, of course within the limits 
prescribed by law. 

The role of Government has evolved in our everchanging life. At the outset 
the National Government was concerned, in the realm of agriculture, especially 
with disposition of the public lands under private ownership and development 
establishment of a banking system suited to the needs of ag 
encouragement of a national system of water and rail transportation by grants- 
in-aid chiefly to private corporations. Later the Morrill Acts and subsequent 
laws provided grants-in-aid for research, teaching, and extension work in agri 
culture. Increased attention to conservation and development of soil, forest, 
and water resources attended the depletion of natural resources in the last years 





iculture, and 
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of the 19th century More recently systems of cooperation as a way of life, 
iral ¢ rin tions were established as aids to farmers 
I more my] life Finally, the Government undertook to stabilize agricul 
I ‘ gh control of market supplies, production, and prices in the 
Ag Marke g A ‘ 1929 1 the Agricultural ijustment Act of 
it men nts 
Ss long pe 1 of agricultural policy was essentially to use 
Government to he farmers h themselves It is best illustrated in the early 
e grants-in-aid for research and education, and the conserva 
But in more recent times, Gover ent, in an effort to promote 
I en used il l manner as (1) to change a competitive 
ind rural eiectrihicatiol (Zz promote pub owner- 
he develoy it of ter we and (3) to 
Irce ‘ n production tments and 
\ t I nd 1 product d sp 
rive L l nd l no 
I Both | te nd x rnmenta genci have s} sored 
I ! ] f emit gro ( 1d hospitali 
| I sé lI 
t | ‘ sh é I gressed far in ter f te 1 economic 
irces low er they are of great 1 ment in any discussion 
p vy since the eC] ation of the principles 
f r nd free nterp Oo ystem At the moment 
portal Have we ‘not far enough in the 
i re g g? How! we pay, in terms of free 
‘ rp nd dividual freedom, for economic welfare and security? Can the 
| e enterprise be altered without causing corresponding changes 
in the other freedoms? Each farmer must answer such questions for himself 
ind he should answer them not only in his own interest but in the interest of 
the Nation The answers will probably be qualitative and not categorical. In 





any case the conclusions should be made in the light of the social and economic 


ph SO] f our traditional way of life and in the light of the social and eco- 


) ‘ ence individual programs in national policy 
8, CONSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF FARM RESOURCES 
How ce or ake efficient use of resources today and in the future? 
Cor va s concerned \ the when of use and implies a comparison of 








in which farm resources used. It means 
and often is construed to include the idea of 
soil improvement The major objective of conservation and possible improve- 
ment © irm resources is to increase or maintain the general welfare over 

period of years. Both the farmer and society are concerned with this problem, 
but society obviously is concerned with a much longer time period than the 
individual. Society must look to the maintaining or increasing of the general 
ig after a given individual’s activities are over. However, in an 
ere farm resources are largely privately owned, the way individuals 
act will have a most important influence on the conservation and 
nt of farm resources. 

Farm resources can be classed as replaceable or nonreplaceable. The replace 
able group, such as plant nutrients, fences, or reservoirs, can be improved or 
ig With existing economic and other conditions in a free-enter- 
prise economy. ‘The nonreplaceable group, which covers soil destruction, is also 
influenced by the same conditions, but this is the group with which society 
is perhaps most concerned 

Society can exercise its influence in conserving farm resources in two principal 
ways 

(1) Through placing a direct limitation on property rights of the individual. 
This has been done in many instances, such as zoning for various purposes, or 
compulsory soil-conserving practices of the thirties. 

(2) Through research and education to remove any obstacles to greater con- 
servation measures that can be practiced by the farmer, the benefits of which 
may be realized by both the farmer and society. In the event a practice is un- 
economic for the farmer to follow, but is considered to be in the interest of 
society, it must be justified on the basis of the general welfare of the Nation. 

The obstacles to conservation of farm resources are many and varied, but they 
are not separate and distinct 








reservation while being used’ 








depleted in keepi 
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(1) F ers ofte ire reluctant idopt const I ‘ s | se of 
ittitudes, lack « sk ng ou d buildi vate oO ré ot 
enough information about costs and returns, lack « | in handling new ente! 
pl s, or nmunity tradition and attitudes of neighbors. Greate wareness 
by farmers of the need f rvati d ple knowledge of 
ivalilable nserva n procedur at re pl { igh researc! uld 
help in over ng many of these ob ele 

(2) Sm rms have dif ble ‘ he sa f 
re urces inage ! Need f { \ 
needs ofte eads to i nsive pping d ¢ ( e soi 

) Land g and I gy l I ce e extent to which con 
s I ming | f \ f ‘ ‘ ppears 
{ e dir ited to the i f « ed in¢ Un 
certain whership oO enur toge l k oO pecif 
I l I ] f - n Ww N 
bar ‘ ‘ ( p © ¢ } progr S 

Le <3 I I i f ng f 
( l n eu ~ Otte bh ' ‘ ‘ such 
Tit es, a I 1 rs do n have dec f ( ef er er g 
business im needs 

oO) TI ( g betwee ish ou § rc t i n rk and retur fri 
then ike diff t ‘ ) ! ! ( pte 

6G) Pressure on ow S 1 op . } come f f A 
expenses pr ri ( j a en ( I I ¢ { I Vv p a é 

I ( ¢ ( f I B ) he fu re 

(7 {ish I ( Inty ¢ e f ( ‘ \ I t I 
res s. Price flueti ns, ¥ ible weather cor 1 her pr I 
uncert nties aflect fart Income rhe effect of such uncertair Ps is magnified 
among farmers who are heavily in debt or whose financial reserves e limited 

(S) As has been indicated, there are wide differences between maximum long 
run income to the individual farmer from conservatior prac ees and a so illy 
desirable level of conservatior Many measures which are socially desirable will 
not likely improve the welfare of the farmer during his lifetime Under these 
circumstances, public interest may be served by extending conservatior pay 
ments However, when increased returns from conservation practices exceed 





the cost and when a large majority of the farmers can be persuaded to adopt 
them through education and removal of technical or institutional barriers, we 
might question the economic justification for public subsidies 


9. FREE-CHOICE SYSTEM 


How shall we defend the American way against the inroads of socialism and 
communism? 

The “American way” is one of free opportunity for all, with private ownership 
of property, tl 
individual. 

Socialism is a system in which there is government ownership and operation 
of productive resources. In a completely socialistic country everyone would 
work for the government and the individual would look to the government f 
all his needs 


e right of inheritance, and the fruits of production accruing to the 


y ti 
I 
t 


Communism differs from socialism in that all consumption goods well as 
the means of production, are owned in common by all the people Under com 
munism, the motive for the individual to work is to improve the welfare of the 
masses, because the fruits of production are distributed on the basis of need 


and not on the basis of how much the individual produces, as is true in a 
capitalistic country. 
In a democratic country decisions are made by free and secret ballots and the 


wishes of the majority decide issues for the whole populatior Democratic 
freedom is something separate from economic ideology It would be possible to 
have democracy even in a socialistic or communistie country. In a democracy 


the masses of the people will decide whether they want to rely on their ow! 


initiative in providing for their needs and desires or whether they want the 
and 
China, there is also dictatorship—but not all communistic societies of the past 
have been dictatorships. 

Nations drift toward socialism when economic problems become complex and 
the lower income groups feel that they would be better served by the government 


than by private or corporate business Small capitalists, such as farmers, fre 


government to proy de these In communistie societies today, as in Russia 
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Many sources of credit are now available to farmers at reasonable cost, but 
this has not always been true. In fact credit tailored to farmers’ needs awaited 
Government-sponsored cooperative credit The following tabulation shows the 
source and importance of the various farm credit agencies 

PABLE I] Loans to farmers. outsta? gq 1952 
Mortg e loans 
Tota $6, 299, 576, 000 
Federal land banks 994. 128. 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 2, 778, OOO 
Life nsurance I nie a 1, 525, 411, OOO 
Farmers’ Home Administration 7 1) 
( mere banks 980, 486, 000 
Individuals nd misce eou 2,0 140, OOO 
Other type 1952 
‘ 1 T InKS ) 7 
Pro ( t if il. ¢ ) 
I te ‘ S Ny ") 
Banks ome t S $21, o1S, OOO 
Agricu il Marketing Act 1, 451, GOO 
I mers’ Home Ac] I t t ¢ ( 
Rut I Ad I 1. 735 7. OOO 
Commodity ¢ edit. ¢ pe tic $91, 949. OOO 
\ por de pment in the fi of cred } } ( } 
eredit Vv n lhe oO i | er tec I Se One ne ( 
1 ’ ~ t} tT he 
fi the large commercial farms 
ma nd adequate cre i 
cl roup 








uld produ ere asst { 

: itives, and other Government 
cena adhe ae ass : oe sah Sctimer awh nd farmer ged 
(3) In view of credit service now offered t farmers by ewe | bank 
what extent operative ere Line s needed 4) Are cre ! ns 
in position to carry present loans if we should have another severe depression 
(5) Do we need a credit plan that would extend the payment period during pro 
longed disaster periods where lack of ability to repay the loan on schedule = 


from causes outside the control of the farm family? 
11. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


What interest do farmers have in sound labor-management policies? What 
legislation is needed to prevent abuse of monopoly power by either labor or 
management? 

The cost of labor is a large share of the price of most mant 
which farmers buy The level of wages paid for industri 
tance to farmers not only because it affects the cost of thing 
buy, but because of its relationship to the rates paid to farm 
also are interested in the efficiency of industrial labor, the 
worked, and productivity of labor per hour and per dollar of wv 
farmers too are concerned with working conditions and provisio 
and economic security of labor. Matters of this kind go to the 
management relations 

Other aspects of labor which concern farm people are 

1. Loss of the productive efforts of workers and machines idled by strikes. 





As a result of such losses workers have less money with which to buy com 
modities, including farm products 

2. Prices of consumer goods increase as result of shortages in materials or 
products caused by work stoppages 
3. Prices of consumer goods change as a result of the negotiations between 
labor and management 

Fair and just solutions to proble! of difference of opinion between labor 
and management and the means of getting such solutions are worthy of the 
thought and concern of all farm people. 
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a y ¢ lL or or 
Is there need for further legislation to protect so large a share of our popula- 
lLlow n the rights of labor be protected without restricting the rights 
“ ibor } e tl gy ( ke (not work)? Should 
| gy ( s incidental to strikes? 
ermined ‘ ic I ke e the price of wheat or corn? 
l a et! if ( I 
\ t reg te thi tie of irge corporations are accepted 
fa l ; th of ru s ] given some of them economic 
rs l ! for \ l by large corpora ns. Organized labor also 
b 1 reg ‘ The N ] or Relations Act, and more recently the 
I If ex f nS « he righ ind obligations 
SS } eT f I I be restricted 
(97 } y © ‘ be } ‘ d and 
d ‘ f the 
t I | t e United States, o1 
1) \ est rk in agricul 
| ( I I l ( © ¢ re ( Loree Ss organ d 
’ { re ve 1 mit ber 
t engaged in agriculture lwenty 
n | ( perso! 
"\ ’ ’ eng ‘ ‘ orati« and of Government it 
x I fl rise The principle of 
e | I ! eloped the principal means of recom 
. cs i I t 
] ‘ Ib52) there were over (MW) Worl toppages involving 31% million 
ker a resulting in a fa st 69 million man-days of labor. Such 
| es | e the impac I rke in re ed industries here shortages 
eri l su n curt ment of production vith resulting lay-offs, 
1 the } s to f n¢ is ole is enormous; as a result of 
{ f | g h Dp] 
Peacet ays rl settler rise well may be 
( | yr ie pie 
Ww ADE OR AID 
Q} derel pn it iy satisfactory tico way trade, continue to ] rovide tax 
! alle ( rts to de ne? 
rica irm people like to sell their cotton, tobacco, and wheat to other 
intries, but when farmers in Argentina want to sell beef in the United States, 
lite a different matter. Can we hope to sell abroad but refuse to buy from 
‘ I es 
‘ you, aS a farmer, continue to buy feed for your livestock, fertilizer for 


your tobacco, and clothes for your family, if you cannot sell your milk, tobacco, 


Nations are very much like individ) We cannot expect other countries 
to buy from us unless we buy from them. We can give dollars to Europe with 
i uy our products but how much better off would you be if you gave the 

{ cco Nn ifacturer all the money he needs to buy your tobacco? 
Who profits when you sell your hogs toa packer? If you make some money on 
the deal, does the packer lose it, or can you both gain from the trade? Can two 
countries each be better off when buying and selling from each other? Without 
trade between countries we could not drink coffee, tea, or cocoa. There would 
be very little sugar. We would have difficulty in making many parts of an 
automobile Of 15 basie minerals, the United States can produce enough of only 
6 for our needs. Trade between countries permits specialization and economy 
n production Can we afford to forego these economies? 

Our 48 States are the world’s greatest free-trade area. By trading with 
eople in other States, each of us has had more goods and services. The same 
rinciple operates between countries as between States, but so often these 
r are not allowed to work 





il for our consumers to be forced to pay higher prices for things 
ide in the United States than they would have to pay for things 
L ility that are made in other countries? Legislation requires our 
Federal Government to “buy American” unless prices of domestic products are 
unreasonable That is, the Government may pay considerably more for Ameri- 
can products than it would be necessary to pay for foreign ones 
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In planning for the future, American people can (1) reduce our exports, (2 


continue the give-away basis of exports, or (3) allow the nations of the free 


world to trade with us. We must choose which road to follow 
I now turn the mike over to our very fine and able chairman, who 
would like to have a few words for the group in conclusion. Mr. 
Hope. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Harvey, I want to take a moment in closing 
to thank everyone of you who has participated in this meeting 


‘ either 


as a visitor or spectator or a participant before the mike, and tell 
you that we sincerely appreciate your taking the time and trouble to 
come to this meeting to give us the benefit of your views. 

It has been very helpful to the committee. Every word that you 


have spoken here has been taken down and will be studied by the com- 


mittee members, not only those who are here but all other members of 
the committee, before we reach our destination on Agr l ultural le is 
lation during this next session of Congress. 

It has been helpful to us and we appreciate it; 

I also want to express my thanks to all of those who have helped 
make the arrangements for this meeting because it always takes a lot 
of work ahead of time, which is not visible to the naked eye, to make 
arrangements for a meeting of this kind. 

I appreciate the work done by those who have contributed to this, 
including the Lieutenant Governor and the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of the State of Indiana. 

I also want to thank our distinguished colleague and your Member 
of Congress, Ralph Harvey, for the fine way in which he has presided 
over these hearings. 

(The following letter was submitted to the committee for inclusio 
in the record :) 


NATIONAL SOYBEAN Crop IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL, 
Decatur, Ind., October 8, 1953 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
Room 1111, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hore: Speaking for the National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council we first want to express our complete approval of the action of your 
Hlouse Agricultural Committee in holding meetings in the Midwest to discuss 
present agricultural problems with producers and processors of farm crops. 

Appreciating that you doubtless already have more requests for speaking allot- 
ments than time will permit, we would like to request that this letter be included 
with the other testimony. 

We believe that generous amounts of research money provides the cheapest 
farm income insurance that it is possible to buy. Farm research is an invest- 
ment that pays dividends to every citizen, whether rural or urban. These divi- 
dends never end because our people must always be fed and clothed. Now when 
we are faced with more people, less acres, and fewer farmers, research will be 
our insurance against want. 

Farmers have increased food production about 35 percent since 1940 largely 
because of research. We know of no better way to insure the economic welfare 
of our people in the future years of swelling population than by providing new 
research facts with which our farmers may supplement their own resourcefulness. 

To offer but one example: The outstanding accomplishment of research devoted 
to the soybean crop has produced new and improved varieties capable of adding 
$345 million of new wealth annually at a research cost of $300,000 a year. For 
each dollar put in, farmers take out $1,150 each year. Where, but in research 
and education, can money be invested with such returns? 

We earnestly urge your excellent committee to give full consideration to 
greatly increased investments in farm research and education. 

Respectfully, 





NATIONAL SOYBEAN CROP IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL, 
J. W. CALLAND, Managing Director. 
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of you, thanks for your fine 
» witnesses that Indiana has pre- 


adjourned. ) 








